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Unit Organization 
For Companies in 
America Fore Group 


Companies to Have Same Set of 
Officers, Says Chairman Sturm 
of Board 


N. T. ROBERTSON RESIGNS 


Paul L. Haid, J. A. Swinnerton 
and J. F. Donica, Other Presi- 
dents, Remain 


—— 





The most interesting insurance announce- 
ment this week was the statement of Ernest 
Sturm, the new chairman of the board 
of the America Fore companies, that the 
board has unanimously adopted a plan of 
having joint officials instead of separate 
officials. Immediately there was specula- 
tion on the street as to who would be the 
new president of the four companies. No 
announcement was made relative to this. 
The late Henry Evans was president of 
the four companies until he retired from 
those offices to become chairman of the 
boards. 

At the same time that Mr. Sturm made 
the statement it was announced that Nor- 
man T. Robertson had resigned as presi- 
dent of the Continental. He leaves with 
the good wishes of the entire organization 
and it will not be surprising if his name 
is linked with a very important appointment 
by some other company. 


Will Continue With Organization 


People close to America Fore affairs 

say that Paul L. Haid, president of the 
Fidelity-Phenix; James A. Swinnerton, 
president of the American Eagle, and J. F. 
Donica, president of the Farmers of Iowa, 
which passed under America Fore control 
in 1920, will continue in the America Fore 
organization. 
; Upon the same day that the unit organ- 
ization and Robertson resignation stories 
were printed it was also announced that 
Sidney R. Kennedy had resigned from 
the Fidelity-Phenix, of which he was vice- 
president. Mr. Kennedy is to become 
president of an insurance company. 


Mr. Robertson’s Career 


Norman T. Robertson is a young man 
who stands well with the entire insurance 
fraternity and has outstanding abilities. 
A Texan, he was born in 1882, attended 
high school and the University of Texas. 
In 1903 he went with the general agency 
of Cravens & Kelly, Houston, and a year 
later was made special agent. His first 
work for the Continental was as a special 
in Texas, and later was transferred to the 
New York office.as examiner in the South- 
ern Department. In 1912 he was made 
manager of the Southern Department of 
the Fidelity-Phenix, becoming successively 
agency superintendent, assistant secretary 
and secretary. He went to the Western 
Department of the Fidelity-Phenix in 1919, 
and was elected president of the American 
Eagle in 1921. Later, he was made presi- 
dent of the Continental. 


Statement by Chairman Sturm 


The statement of Chairman Sturm re- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd., 








A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
142 years of successful business operation. 


World-wide Absolute security. 





Indemnity Company 
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PHOENIX 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


interests. 


Excellent Service and Facilities. 


PHOENIX 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 


in Des Moines 








ers, agents and friends. 


With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to its policyhold- 

















Penn Mutual C 


onventions 


At our Eastern Regional Convention in September there were twenty- 
four Field speakers, and only five Home Office. They touched almost 
every phase of salesmanship,—prospect-gathering, income plans, mail plans, 
approach, closing, inheritance tax coverage, etc. 
their standard sales talks. 


sive survey of salesmanship. 


This form of Convention is but one evidence of the modern method 
of instructional co-operation between our Home Office and Field. 


We have places for men and women who believe that constant life insur. 


ance education is as necessary as constant industry. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organised 1847 





Star salesmen gave 
In brief, there was a comprehensive and inten- 














Service to Group 
Policyholders Now 
a Big Feature 


Leading Group Companies Main- 
tain Staff of Experts at Service 
of Policyholder 


USE MASS OF LITERATURE 





Technical Reports and Surveys on 
All Kinds of Employers’ Prob- 
lems; How it Ties Up 





The writing of group life insurance 
as conducted by the big leading com- 
panies today requires a special service 
organization with experts in several 
lines not connected with the insurance 
business. One of the duties of this 
specialized staff is to make studies of 
the problems peculiar to different in- 
dustries and prepare thorough reports. 
For this work the companies have effi- 
ciency experts, personnel managers and 
engineers. The services of these ex- 
perts is made available also to employers 
who are policyholders of the companies 
in the group department. 

An illustration of the extent to which 
the big companies are carrying their 
service in the group department is in- 
dicated by the activities of the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life. 


Quantities of Special Literature 


More than one hundred special re- 
ports, studies, analyses, or other book- 
lets of a general nature have been issued 
by this Policyholders Service Bureau. 
In addition there is a regular publication 
called “Executives Service Bulletin,” 
which is issued monthly. 

But this represents only the published 
matter that is available to all policy- 
holders or prospects alike. One 
of the chief functions of the ser- 
vice Bureau is to visit the plants of 
group policyholders or prospects, and 
make suggestions in any department 
from technical engineering work to the 
sanitary condition of the plant. Any 
policyholder who has a special problem 
of any kind needing expert consideration 
in connection with his plant or employ- 
ment conditions can get it from the in- 
surance company, if it has this modern 
equipment. 

As a Clincher With Prospect 

In response to such requests these ex- 
perts make trips to the various district 
offices of the insurance company and 
with a local representative, call on the 
group policyholders in that territory. 
On such trips, the. visiting specialist 
drops in on prospects on the rounds and 
such a call, with the free consultation 
privileges offered by the expert, makes a 
very clinching factor in connection with 
the consideration of group insurance. 

Agent Makes the “Tie-Up” 

In the development of group insurance 
along these lines, there is a strong ten- 
dency to make one company the 
“official” insurance company for that 
particular institution. While the group 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Gives Insurance With 
Its Club Membership 


INNOVATION OF CANADIAN CO. 





Great-West Life of Winnipeg Will Offer 
Free To Agents Who Qualify 
From $1,500 To $5,000 





The Great West Life Assurance Co., a 
Canadian company with head offices at 
Winnipeg, has decided upon an innovation 
in connection with its “Hundred Thousand 
Club” agency organization. It will furnish 
free to agents who qualify for this club, 
insurance ranging from $1,500 to $5,000, 
graded according to the agent’s paid-for 
business. 

This will be handled as group business 
and will also carry the disability benefit 
usual with group. The insurance will be 
available only during the agents’ member- 
ship in the agency club, but there will be 
liberal conversion privileges, the company 
says, on termination of membership so that 
each member may make the insurance per- 
manent if he wishes to. 

This innovation required the enactment 
of a new by-law by the company and the 
directors reserve the right to repeal this 
at any time. The company says that it 
believes that this new feature of agency 
club membership will be a valuable addition. 





SYRACUSE GENERAL AGENT 





National of Vermont Names E. D. Cut- 
ler Formerly of Pittsfield; E. S. 
Gaylord to Continue 


The National Life of Vermont announces 
the promotion of Edward D. Cutler to the 
position of general agent at Syracuse with 
offices in the Keith Theatre Building. 

Mr. Cutler is a graduate of Williams 
College and the School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He has had several years 
successful and satisfactory experience as 
a local agent at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
and is well equipped to render competent 
service and counsel to the insuring public. 

The company announces that Edward 
S. Gaylord will remain with the company 
as general agent in the same offices and 
continue his service to policyholders and 
clients. He will devote more of his time 
to personal service. while Mr. Cutler will 
devote a considerable portion of his time 
to the expansion of the sales force of the 
company in the Syracuse district. 





LAPSE EXPERIENCE IMPROVES 


Mutual Life Reports Better Showing 
Than Last Year on Ratio of 
Restoration to Lapse 





The Mutual Life restoration bureau re- 
ports that during the first nine months of 
1924 there were—as might be expected, 
because of increased volume of business— 
more lapses than in the first nine months 
of 1923. During the 1924 period specified, 
however, the ratio of restoration to lapse 
was higher than that of the corresponding 
a period, 1924 being 13%, 1923 heing 

/O 


During the first nine months of this year 
the Bureau restored 3193 cases, aggregat- 
ing $8,532,511 of insurance. 





SYRACUSE SALES CONGRESS 


_The Syracuse Life Underwriters Asso- 
cittion held its sales congress this week. 
Among the speakers were, John William 
Clegg, of Philadelphia, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
James Elton Bragg, of the C. B. Knight 
Agency of the Union Central Life, New 
York, Ralph G. Engelsman, of the N. Y. 
U. Life Insurance Training Course and 
F. A. G. Merrill of Buffalo. 





UNITED STATES LIFE OFFICERS 
President Henry Moir of the United 
States Life announces the appointment of 
William C. Littlewood and J. G. Kreyen- 
roek, have been appointed assistant sec- 
retaries of the company. 











No Sacrifice of Ideals 


More striking results perhaps might have been secured 
through less regard for economy of management, 
through a less careful selection of risks, through the 
adoption of other forms of policies, through harsh 
forfeitures imposed upon those who are unable to con- 
tinue their insurance and through a less conservative 
investment policy than has been consistently practiced. 
We, however, take a just pride in the size of the Com- 
pany but a greater pride in the knowledge that in the 
course of 79 years there has been no sacrifice of ideals. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Newark, N. J. 

















ORGANIZED 1850 





105-107 Fifth Avenue 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 





















which includes: 













Shortening 
the Selling Process 


An Agent’s Training Course—a complete and 
original course for new and old agents. 


A Prospect Bureau—that devops genuine dol- 
lars-and-cents prospects. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, 


Selling nen ang material to pras- 
pect and policyholder alike, holds business 
and creates good will. 


Policyholders Insurance Service—Embodying the 
ideals of true service to your client. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 
to Policyholders. 


Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 
success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address : 


OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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United States Life 
Gets Nederland Risks 


TAKES OVER BUSINESS HERE 





Over $800,000 in Assets and $1,500,000 in 
Insurance in Force Involved in 
Reinsurance 





The New York Insurance Department 
has approved a contract of reinsurance 
with the United States Life of the Amer- 
ican business of the Nederland Life In- 
surance Company. By this transfer the 
assets of the United States Life will be 
increased by over $800,000 to some $6,- 
400,000, and the amount of insurance in 
force will be increased by more than $1,- 
500,000 to about $27,000,000. 

The Nederland is a Dutch company 
with home office at ‘the Hague. For 
several years the company maintained 
an active branch in the United States 
with headquarters in New York, but it 
is now many years since that company 
has been writing new business in Amer- 
ica. It has been gradually liquidating 
and working out its old policies. Ac- 
cordingly this final step is the natural 
and proper way of protecting all the 
policyholders and at the same time carry- 
ing each policy to a sound termination 
with the greatest economy and ef- 
ficiency. This working out of the Neder- 
land business furnishes a good illustra- 
tion of the solid basis of “Old Line” life 
insurance, whereby the scientific reserve 
is set aside each year. Now, when the 
obligations are being assumed by the 
United States Life, sufficient assets are 
transferred to take care of all accrued 
liabilities. 

There are advantages on both sides in 
a transaction of this type, because the 
expense of handling the old business 
can be cut down to about 20% of the 
amount necessary in recent years for 
running a separate organization. The 
policyholders are better protected than 
they were before, while the United 
States Life not only increases its business 
and assets, but at the same time broad- 
ens the basis on which it operates. 

The United States Life is one of the 
old companies of the country—now run- 
ning in its 75th year of continuous ser- 
vice to its policyholders. There are only 
nine older companies in the United 
States, and this move towards enlarge- 
ment is coincident with a largely In- 
creased volume of new business written 
by the company’s own agents. 





A. R. TAYLOR DEAD 





General Agent feo Penn Mutual Life in 
New York for Twenty-five Years 
Passes Away 


The many friends of A. R. Taylor, 
general agent in New York for the Penn 
Mutual Life, learned with much regret of 
his death early this week. Mr. Taylor 
had been sick only for a couple of days 
and his death was sudden and quite un- 
expected. 

It was twenty-five years ago that A. 
R. Taylor went with the Penn Mutual 
as general agent here. Previous to that 
he had been an agent for the New York 
Life. He is survived by Mrs. Taylor, 
two daughters and a son who is in an- 
other line of business. 





ORGANIZE LABOR COMPANY 

A new stock company to operate as an 
old line life insurance company 1s being 
organized by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Engineers. It has been 
incorporated as the Union Co-Operative 
Insurance Association and plans to start 
with $100,000 capital and surplus of similar 
amount. It is expected that unions 


throughout the country will act as agents. 
Charles F. Nesbit of Washington, D. C, 
is manager of the new company. 
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The Responsibility of the Company 
to the Agent : 


Tenth Paper a0 

Ww! 

We hear a great deal about the responsibility of the agent to his company, : 

but little about the responsibility of the company to its agents. 7 
° ; . sale ° in 

It is the province of the agent to give sound advice and skilful guidance to pe 

. . . . el 
his clients; but this he cannot do unless he becomes a trained expert. And The m 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States contends that unless the pl 
. e . ee ° ° .* . ° hz 

company gives him this training, it will neglect one of rts most important duties. : : 
. th 

The surgeon who lacks professional knowledge and skill does more harm than : 
good, and should be suppressed. The life underwriter, in his own field of opera- - 
tions, occupies precisely the same position. If he is incompetent, the responsibility si 
an oe See 2 ae - ; re 

for his inefficiency will rest chiefly on the shoulders of the company employing tc 
. ac 
him. hi 
( 

The physician deals with a great variety of diseases, and must vary his reme- 
dies accordingly. The agent deals in a great variety of policy-contracts and must 
know how to fit them to the individual needs of each client. : 
. . . . ° hi 

The company that permits an incompetent agent to represent it in the field b 

is clearly to blame for that agent’s blunders. 
° vs ° : : x ei 

The accomplished life underwriter makes an accurate diagnosis of each client’s t 


needs, is thorough in his work, and explains each policy in such a way that the 
client will recognize his need for it and will value it accordingly. 





$ 

The present waste in life insurance is one of the chief evils of the business. 
Those who abandon their insurance not only lose money and protection themselves, ' 
but do great injury to those who maintain their insurance. . 
It is the duty of the company to do everything in its power to reduce its lapse : 
rate, for whatever is accomplished in this direction will benefit the company as a S 
whole, every individual policyholder, and all its agents. And the best way to : 
reduce the lapse rate is to send into the field only those men and women who are fl 
able and willing to render efficient and disinterested service to the public; those ‘ 
who will not half sell the policies they deliver, or place misfit insurance, or fail to . 
show how each well selected policy provides accurately for the specific needs of the : 
purchaser. b 
( 
° ° gee e e ° b 
Prevention is better than cure, and if the companies will do their full duty t 
by their agents the heavy lapsing of policies that now prevails will be checked. ol 
by 
Si 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
kz 
in 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK " 
th 
of 
al 
cc 
el 
i 
D 
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Aetna Life Defends 
Half Premium Form 


NOW CALLED “MODIFIED LIFE” 


President Brainard Says Contract Meets 
a Need, Is Actuarially Sound and 
Will Be Continued 


President Morgan B. Brainard, of the 
Aetna Life announces that the policy 
which has been known as the “whole life 
with half premium for first five years,” 
will hereafter be known as the “Modified 
Life.” 

“The modified life policy is actuarially 
sound and has been approved by the in- 
surance departments of all the states in 
which the Aetna operates,” says Presi- 
dent Brainard. “The proper test of the 
desirability of a given plan of life in- 
surance is whether it serves a legitimate 
need of a considerable portion of the 
insuring public. The Modified Life 
policy has now been on the market long 
enough to have demonstrated that it 
meets this test. 

“The immediate popularity of this 
plan, evidenced by the large volume that 
has been issued, convinces this company 
that it does meet a legitimate need and 
that it is, therefore, our duty to render 
the service afforded by this policy to the 
public. 

“All insurance authorities agree that 
the average man in this country is con- 
siderably under-insured and one of the 
reasons for the Modified Life policy is 
to enable the average man to carry an 
adequate volume of life insurance to meet 
his legitimate insurance needs. Insurance 
needs are relatively greatest when men’s 
incomes are small. The Modified Life 
policy takes into consideration this fact 
and is based on the idea that in subse- 
quent years their incomes may logically 
be expected to increase and the premium 
accordingly is so arranged that it is one- 
half during the first five years of what it 
becomes the sixth and subsequent years 
or, to put it the other way, the premium 
is doubled beginning the sixth year and 
each year thereafter as compared with 
the premium during the first five years.” 








APPROVE ST. LOUIS MERGER 





Stockholders of International Life Pass 
On Consolidation With Standard 
of St. Louis 


Stockholders of the International Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
held in the home offices of the company 
on Tuesday, November 18, unanimously 
approved the proposed reinsurance con- 
tract whereby the company will take 
over the assets and insurance of the 
Standard Life Insurance Company of 
Decatur, Ill., when the proposed merger 
has been officially approved by the in- 
surance departments of Missouri and 
Illinois. 

Approximately 95 per cent. of the out- 
Standing stock of the company was rep- 
resented at the meeting. The submis- 
sion of the proposed merger with the 
Standard Life was not strictly necessary 
or the matter had been previously o’kd 
by the board of directors, all that is 
necessary under the company’s charter, 
but the officers wanted the stockholders 
to have an opportunity to pass on the 
deal which will make the company one 
of the largest in the Central West. 

On November 20 a commission headed 
by Ben C. Hyde, Insurance Department 
Superintendent far Missouri, and the 
insurance commissioners of Illinois, Ar- 
kansas and Alabama will pass on the re- 
imsurance contract entered into between 
the two companies. 

In addition to approving the deal 
the International stockholders elected 
officers who will serve during the year 
and direct the affairs of the merged 
company. Massey Wilson was. re- 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, J. R. Paisley, president, and W. K. 
Whitfield, vice-president. Vice-president 
David W. Hill and Vice-president T. P. 
Hinton were also re-elected while W. F. 


Honor Fred H. Rhodes 
With Special Drive 


BERKSHIRE MEN’S CAMPAIGN 


James D. O’Brien, of Albany, Did 
Especially Fine Work in Creating 
Enthusiastic Co-operation 


As a tribute to Fred H. Rhodes, vice- 
president of the Berkshire Life, agents of 
that company have written $4,626,363 of 
new insurance in a month. Mr. Rhodes 
was formerly general agent of the com- 
pany in New York City. 

James B. O’Brien of Albany, who was 
the creator of the campaign in honor of 
Mr. Rhodes, and who personally wrote 
$113,000, is a graduate of Union College; 
afterwards studied law; and then turned 
to insurance. He is one of the best letter 
writers in the business. ‘ 

The Berkshire “Evening Eagle” says 
of Mr. Rhodes: 

Mr. Rhodes is one of the best posted 
insurance men in the country and one 
of the best liked. He knows every angle 
of it. A friend tells of an extraordinary 
test to which he was once subjected. He 
was the center of a group of men—insur- 
ance men—-anxious to know. Questions 
poured in from every quarter. Mr. Rhodes 
had an answer for them all—a _ correct 
answer. He shone with brilliancy and 
versatility that day. He has it all at his 
tongue’s end. He knows! Coming to the 
Berkshires, forsaking the associations of a 
lifetime to make new friends and contacts, 
involved a revolution in his life, but he is 
becoming accustomed to the new atmos- 
phere and the new work and enjoys both 
immensely. 


A Well-Earned Victory 


When it was over, Mr. O’Brien, who 
had led, wrote: 

“It was a well-earned victory. Every 
agency in the company has reason to feel 
proud and happy for each and every agency, 
without exception, extended itself as it 
never did before. On the eve of a na- 
tional election the result speaks for itself 
and reflects the hard work of all and the 
love we have for Fred Rhodes. 

“We offer this business of October to 
Vice-President Rhodes as a testimonial and 
a measure of the esteem and affection with 
which he is held by every fieldman in this 
company. Louder than any words we 
might utter is this tribute to him—the big- 
gest month in the company’s history.” 

The Berkshire was organized in 1851. 


PAYS STOCK DIVIDEND 


Cleveland Life Distributes $125,000 In 
Treasury Stock; Completes Pre- 
mium Paid For Stock 


The board of directors of the Cleve- 
land Life has authorized the distribution 
of the treasury stock of the company to 
stockholders of record on November 15, 
1924, in proportion to their holdings. 

It has been the desire of the manage- 
ment to return to the stockholders as 
early as possible the surplus (premium 
paid for the original stock) contributed 
during the early history of the company 
in the form of additional capital stock 
rather than in cash disbursements. $125,- 
000 was distributed December 31, 1923, 
and the present proposed distribution of 
$125,000 additional will complete the re- 
turn to the stockholders of premium paid 
for their holdings and will make the 


fixed capital stock of the company $500,- 
000. 





Grantges, formerly secretary, was pro- 
moted to vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies. Other new vice- 
presidents are A. H. Carter and George 
I’. Paisley. 

John B. Nottlemann, secretary of the 
Standard Life, succeeds Mr. Grantges 
as secretary. Carter was formerly 
treasurer and is succeeded by Fred L. 


Tipton also treasurer for the Standard 
Life. 


















Every 
man 
in the 
insurance 
business 
needs 
this 
new 


book 





Write more policies— 
Make full use of life information— 
Know the life insurance business 

down to its last detail— 


This book gives a practical explanation of the business, of life insurance, in all of its 


phases, that every man writing policies, or helping others to write them, can use to 
good advantage. 




















It gives the most valuable kind of information on everything from the organization of 
a life insurance company and a description of policies and their uses to the regulation and 
taxation of life insurance companies and the legal aspects of the business. 

Every man in the business can use it. 
to be without it, 


Life Insurance 


By JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 


Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


McGRAW-HILL INSURANCE SERIES 


eas _  . 423 Pages, 5 x 8, $3.50 Net, Postpaid. 
rhis is an authoritative but not too technical treatment of the business of life insur- 


ance. It explains what is done by all departments of a life insurance company and why, 
in as direct and simple a manner as possible. 
assures accuracy and balance. 











No man in the business should allow himself 


























The author’s wide practical experience 
Enough of the theory of life insurance is given to insure 
a clear comprehension of the scientific basis of life insurance activities, but actuarial 
technicalities are avoided. Ample illustrative tables, forms and charts, drawn from actual 
practice, are included. The book gives especially valuable treatments of such phases 
of growing importance as the selection of risks and sub-standard risks. 

































Some of the priceless information you get 


an explanation of the relative merits ot 
the assessment system and the level 
premium system; 





an explanation of the development of the 
American experience table of mortality; 
the reason for established premium 
P P rates; 
Which is"developing ao. Sapidly ss" —A discussion of the whole problem of re 
serves and of how the life insurance 
salesman can make use of the reserves 
argument; 
and hundreds of other practical discus- 
sions that will help. 


Twenty chapters of practical, valuable facts 


I.--Introductory—The Assessment System—The 
Organization of Life Insurance Companies. IIT. 
and Their Uses. 1IV.—The Mortality Table. V. 
‘he y VII.—Modern Reserve Systems. 
Policy. IX.—Selection of Risks. X.—Insurance of Sub-Standard Risks. 
XI.—-Dividends. XIL.-—-The Assets. XIII.—The Annual Statement. 
XIV.—Disability Benefits. XV.—Group Insurance. XVI.—Industrial 
Insurance. XVII.—Internal Organization. XVIII.—Regulation and 
Taxation. XIX.—Legal Aspects of Life Insurance. XX.—Historical 
Development of Life Insurance in the United States. 

























—the uses of life insurance for business 
purposes; 




















the uses of term policies; 




















Level Premium System. 

Life Insurance Policies 
Premium Rates. VI.— 
VIII.—The Terms of the 





























































Send the coupon for a copy to look at free 


You can have this book to examine for ten days free. You ean see 
the book for yourself—look up some of the subjects of immediate 
interest to you—prove to your own satisfaction that this is a book 
you can use day in and day out, a book far more valuable to you 
than the small price indicates. 

There’s no obligation to purchase—no agents—no follow-up 
of any kind—no red tape. You simply agree to remit for 
the book or to return it, postpaid, within ten days. Send 
just the coupon and your copy will reach you promptly. 


Examine the book 
in your home or 
office for ten 











Book Co., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 




















Send me for ten days’ 
free examination Maclean's 
LIFE INSUBANCB, $3.50. 
I agree to remit for the book 
or to return it, postpaid, with- 
in ten days of receipt. 















Signed 






Address 


City and State 
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(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers only in U. S. 
seninannnaans BE. U. 11-28-24 
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Prudential Raises Pennsylvania Building 
Half-Rate Limits As Insurance Center “An Agency of Service to Agents” 


BIBLE HOUSE AGENCY 








— 








ALSO EXTENDS AGE OF ISSUE OFFICES PLAN TO GO THERE 








Old Term Insurance Limits Changed As Pennsylvania Zone Attracting Many 





i Life Policy: I iri F I 
a ‘Ptople Fer Ofice Space” The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Closely following the announcement of Many inquiries are reported by real es- S. S. WOLFSON, INC., Managers 


The Prudential that the whole life half ‘t4te people for space in the Pennsylvania 


sresiiens policy, gaint: white he-tilhe zone, coming from insurance people. One 350-352 BIBLE HOUSE 


of these centers of insurance interest is 
Underwriters Association of New York the Pennsylvania * Building. ee a EIGHTH STREET and THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
and other cities protested, would be con- very good reason for this, first, because *Phones: Stuyvesant 3044-3045 
tinued with the original name changed it 1s adjacent to the new home of the 
Equitable Life on Seventh Avenue and 32nd 
Street, and again, insurance agencies are 
hye . ; lienj finding ideal accommodations in the new 
form and also extending the age ‘limits Pennsylvania Building. 
both minimum and maximum. A representative of this paper visited the Insurance Record, 1923 
The age limits for this policy have uilding the other day to ascertain why 
been extended so as to include ages 20 . an: being — by so many people N I 
—_ : in 1@ agency neid. 
to 60. The age limits heretofore have been Theree ‘ ew insurance : : : ° $ 96,148,025 


are several reasons which stand 
Insurance in Foree . . . 719,421,634 











slightly, comes the action of that company 
doubling the limits that will apply to this 








25 to 55. out very prominent—First, is the “T” shape 
According to the new limits of amount ©! the building, affording perpetual day- 
; ; ¥ light on all sides; second, the unusual con- 
which have been established for the policy, 


e e 
: oe venience of the Pennsylvania zone, with Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
the maximum amount at certain specified practically all lines of the City’s rapid " 
ages will be $200,000, with the minimum transit within a few minutes of the door. 61% of the New Business 
limit remaining unchanged. The old limits [t js surrounded by big business enter- 
of amount for this policy have been $5,000 prises of every nature and of course, the 


to $100,000. new Equitable Building is within a block 





The rule, which was established in June of the Pennsylvania Building. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co 
1924, that the total of term insurance and One of the first agencies to locate in this ” 
whole life half rate insurance on one life, new office building is the Martin T. Ford Boston, Mass. 
including previous insurance, must not Agency, who are now occupying space 





exceed $100,000, will no longer obtain, in the Equitable Building of lower Broad- 
according to the announcement. All other way. This company will occupy 6,000 
rules as to limit of amount will remain square feet of office space in their new 











unchanged. home which will be ideally fitted out. INCORPORATED 1671 
The home office is forwarding to the The tendency of all the agencies moving 
field rate book inserts containing the in this new up-town business district is to LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
premium rates for the additional ages and make their offices larger and more elaborate RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
the new limits of amount. than their old quarters down-town. This, isxues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00. 
of course, is the tendency of the day and with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 





; me ; iii hhe and 
reflects the big business attitude. INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly 






° It is predicted that those companies which 
\ s 
Group Service are located in the Pennsylvania zone will pee ennconnecinennaiiitvens alnieerveenet uc $36,916.613.75 
(Continued from page 1) be able to handle a greatly enlarged busi- NID 5 girs su vwnwiccecanWouwssuen oe ves edntercsmesebracctseevenseobunce teeeees 32,373,207.24 
ness, because of the convenience of their — -_ ag tenses on unalaa 
insurance is kept in healthy working new offices. They will save time both for } amctenared es Policyholders Rae a ea tal Ela Sic oot 3 '906.034.43 
order by the frequent visits of the local themselves and their clients. The rent of Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization...........................- 32,747,895.38 


representative of the insurance company, — buildings in this new district is no greater 
other relationships are cemented and a __ than that charged for buildings down-town. 
large amount of business is placed on Yet the up-town district has conveniences 
the employees personally and on mem-_ which are greater than if the offices were 
bers of their families. If the insurance located on the fringe of the wholesale 
company is of the multiple line class, and retail district, rather than in the center 
writing a full line of coverage for all of them. 

family needs, the group insurance be- —__——_—— 
comes a mere incident in a great volume 


OWN G&G WALKER Craadtent 
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Professional men 





of business through these group con- Capitalizing = such as doctors, den DY THE MU I UAL LIF E 
MES a st as ’ eS =) 
ects. ee ee Professional tists, attorneys and |B¥ 
The scope of this service is shown by ated Seine Me. ieee = 
some of the titles of the special reports amp ‘ : J Dy 






‘ $e : 2 one salable com- 
made by the Metropolitan Life, for in- modity—their professional ability. It 


ZEN 












sts ke seat ee : © The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
stance. The latest publication issued  .. mnot be transferred : a oe aq 
by its Service Bureau is a thorough in- Cotte ot the Cann) some one else 8 
: : se Si points out the Guardian Life. zy 


" 


a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 


y. 


vestigation of the different types of em- Oe 
ployment representation plans. This 
book opens with a historical survey of 


Insurance is the one way of 
capitalizing this asset because it provides 








WwW 





As 


cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 


; oe eubienns e 
employee representation in this country. ee a inca = 
The purpose and types of plans are dis- insured to receive hic own warth F ‘ei = and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
cussed. The chief essentials in their retirement ee Se ee ae ee & 
success and what they have accomplished é > 


Z 


Life Insurance is made to order for of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 









are told and then there is an intensive . : =) 

: ona ont d every requirement the professional man ») ; i P . 
study of a dozen typical plans now in has. EA tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 
operation in large organizations through { 








out the country. The back of the book 
contains a bibliography so that the em- 


ployer may refer to the important litera- FRANK J. HAIGHT 





CANS, 






ture on the subject. CONSULTING ACTUARY s s i 
This service to group policyholders is Hume-Mansur Building Those considering life insuranee as 
probably the most complete service that Indianapolis, Ind. . ‘ 
is offered in any branch of the insurance Hubbell Building a profession are invited to apply to 
business, as a free aid to the policy- Dea Moines, lowa Vo 
holder. 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 





























NEW High Value THROUGH 
ppd Attractive and Novel Features ITS OWN of New York | 
Low Cost roe ap FS 
ow STAFF ONLY e 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 34 Nassau Street New York |i 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities. ve 
sis icaitiacteadla E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 2) 
GUNaKn JounirOn somes Sh GROWN. hat Sirs "Ond "Rae ea . 
HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. . 
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How To Make Friends 
With Insurance Brokers 


SUCH SERVICE 


EXPLAINED 





Charles Jenney of Boston Explains Con- 
tacts Between Company and Pro- 
ducers in Big Cities 





At a recent convention Charles Jenney 
of the Aetna Life, Boston, explained how 
Aetna Life managers in large eastern cities 
kept in touch with brokers and what 
“service” meant. He summarized in part 
as follows: 

Literature 

Monthly Letters—At least once a month 
contact should be maintained with brokers 
by letter. New York has a mailing list 
of many thousand for this purpose. 

Special Bulletins—The new rates, policy 
contracts, circulars, etc., which our Com- 
pany is continually issuing, afford excellent 
material for special bulletins to supplemeit 
the regular monthly letters. 

Rate Books—In January, 1924, one of 
our new rate books was sent to every life 
insurance manager and general agent in 
New York City. Boston followed New 
York’s example and received some very 
gratifying acknowledgments. It was evid- 
ent that most managers appreciate any 
movement to supplant the old relations of 
jealousy and secrecy by “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” 

Souvenirs—This summer one of our 
managers sent out to brokers 500 of our 
mirror paper-weights bearing the name of 
the company and the manager. “I do all | 
can along this line,’ he says, “to keep the 
name of the Company and my name con- 
stantly in the minds of agents and brokers.” 

Personal Acquaintance 

Personal Calls by Managers on Brokers 
—Difficult in large cities, but important, 
especially with the larger brokerage 
offices. 

Special Agents—One of our managers 
had four special agents who call on brok- 
ers to solicit business and work with them 
on cases. 

Regular Agents—A force of loyal full- 
time agents can help much by urging 
every broker they meet to place his busi- 
ness with the Aetna. Boston has gained 


substantial brokerage business by _ this 
means. 

: jai - 

Clubs, Associations, etc--Not only 


social clubs, but fire underwriters’ associa- 
tions and all such organizations furnish 
valuable contacts with brokers. 

Help in Selling—Instruction in general 
principles of Life Insurance and contracts 
must be given brokers, most of whom know 
little or nothing about our branch of the 
business and haye little time to book up on 
it. The New York office has an assistant 
manager who conducts classes, not only for 
his own agents, but for brokers, who ap- 
preciate the opportunity and attend in good 
numbers. ; 

Information regarding Inheritance and 
Income Taxes, Business Insurance, etc., 
should be at the disposal of brokers. There 
should be some one in every large office 
who is sufficiently familiar with these sub- 
jects to give sound advice. The Diamond 
Life Bulletin and Prentiss Hall Inheritance 
Tax Service are very valuable in this con 
nection. 

Going out with brokers to close cases 1s 
done extensively in New York by means of 
special agents and should be done as much 
as possible by managers and without cur- 
tailment of the broker’s commission. This 
service is highly appreciated and does much 
to bind the broker to the agency. 

Personal Attention to Underwriting—An 
expert counterman in New York handles 
every case personally and is thoroughly 
familiar with it from the receipt of appli- 
cation to delivery of policy. In Boston we 
have our Miss Taylor, who not only does 
that but advises and assists in the writing 
of the application and follows through 
until the policy is paid for. The average 
broker, dependent and unskilled in the Life 
business, appreciates this service most of 
all. 

Confidential Nature of the Business—It 
is important that all information brought 
into our offices by brokers should_ be 
guarded with the utmost secrecy. Card 














Guarantee Fund Life Association - 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 
Pure Protection Life Insurance 


Splendid Agency Openings in West Virginia, 
North Carolina and Florida 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 











records and application books should be 
open in each case only to the agent or 
broker who placed the business. 


Uniform Rule for Commission Contracts 

All brokers should be treated alike. 

Credit for Additional Insurance—Over- 
the-counter additions to a_ policyholder’s 
insurance, even when written after a long 
interval and without the knowledge of the 
original broker, are, in Boston, credited to 
him. 

Summary 

The broker who comes to us must be 
made to feel that: 

1. He can tell us anything and no con- 
fidence will be broken. 

He will be helped to the limit in 
writing his business and in securing the 
policy promptly and on a fair basis. 

3. He will get all that is due him in 
commissions. 





4. He will get full credit for additional 
business written directly through the agency 
on his clients. 





MADE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 

The Metropolitan Life has appointed as 
superintendent of agencies of the company 
for the Pacific Coast territory, John Hale 
Almy, of the San Jose district. Mr. Almy 
has been successful as a manager in five 
separate districts in California. 





W. L. MCNAMARA PROMOTED 

William L. McNamara, assistant super- 
intendent at Rochester for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of a new district in Cleveland. 
Mr. McNamara has been with the company 
for twenty-two years. He joined the Syra- 
cuse agency in 1902. He has been assistant 
superintendent in Rochester since 1912. 
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fe) Uncle Sam and President Coolidge 

a 

Rey 

Ry) Keep Budgets—Why Not You? 

MAN 
ied Vice-President Elect Charles G. Dawes earned | 
{), national acclaim by working out a budget for | 
‘CX the United States Government. This was | 
Ss adopted as the only practical plan of reducing f 
NA unnecessary Federal expenditures and of know- 

By ing the financial status of the nation. 

De\/ | 
hy President Calvin Coolidge says that he keeps a 















you particularly. 





Budget. 


be sent on request. 






personal budget and runs his home on that basis. | 
He believes in it for himself and for others. 


Business men and practical women (of large as pa) 
well as of small income) have put their homes i 


. on the budget basis, or believe it a good thing x 
» to do so. 

w If you have found the budget system easy to 

) operate at home, we believe a copy of the JOHN 

K HANCOCK BUDGET SHEETS would interest 

at 


If, like some others, you 
believe a budget is too much trouble, then we 
want you to see how simple is the John Hancock 


This would help you to start 1925 along the right 
lines. Without charge or obligation a copy will 


Over Sixty Years in Business. 
Billion Dollars in Policies on 3,500,000 Lives. 
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Now Insuring Over Two 








Seek Amendment of 
British Companies Act 


CITE CITY LIFE FAILURE 





Would Prevent Companies Known to Be 
eak From Continuing to Accept 
Further Business 





The question of effecting amendments 
to the Assurance Companies Act of 1909 
oi Great Britain to make it more eif- 
fective was the subject of discussion be- 
fore the British Institute of Actuaries 
by President A. Digby Besant, general 
manager of the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life. Some of Mr. Besant’s 
comments follow: 

Early in 1922 the sudden collapse ot 
the City Equitable Insurance Company 
excited much adverse comment, and 
raised in an acute form a public de- 
mand ior some strengthening ot the pro- 
Visions Oi the Assurance Companies Act, 
lyuy. Matters were brought to a head 
by the disciosures of the way in which 
the assets oi the City k:quitable and its 
associated concerns had been manipu- 
lated, and early in 1922, just aiter Kevan's 
iight, Mr. Stanley Holmes, M.P., imtro- 
duced into the fouse oi Commons a one- 
clause Bill lor amending the 1YUY Act. 
dius Bull required a return to be made, 
describing each investment and security 
heid, and iurnishing the names of each 
mMorigagor. Veauny as it aid with only 
one aspect Of Lilie general probiem, the 
bul was Opposed, and the matler was 
not carried auy iurther. Lhe institute 
and Lilie Ullices Association, however, 
appointed Committees to consider in a 
preumunary way What amendimeut in the 
1yUY sick Was needed, as it was recog- 
nized that legislation was likely to ve 
troduced at an eariy date. ln Decem- 
ber, 1¥22, came the conviction of Bevan, 
loliowed a iew month later by the com- 
pulsory liquidation ot the National Bene- 


fit Assurance Company and ot the City 
Liie Assurance Company. 


Case Is Urgent 


The urgency of the case for bringing 
about some amendment of the law thus 
became accentuated, and the keen inter- 
est of the Institute in these problems 
was indicated in January last when Mr. 
Maltby submitted to us a paper on 
“Some Suggested Amendments to the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1909.” The 
discussion which ensued made it clear 
that on certain main questions of prin- 
ciple the opinion of the Institute was 
unanimous. All speakers agreed that the 
Act of 1909 had proved powerless to 
prevent the lamentable failure of the 
City Life and of certain other insurance 
companies, that such failures had in- 
flicted grave injury on the good name 
of British assurance; that some method 
of control must be evolved which should 
effectively prevent any company known 
to be in serious financial difficulties from 
continuing to transact new business; 
and that while some mode of protection 
against the action of knaves had been 
proved to be essential, the long-estab- 
lished maxim of liberty and of  in- 
dependence in management had been al- 
most uniformly successful, and must, at 
all costs, be preserved. As regards the 
methods best suited ior curing the ad- 
mitted evils, some divergence of views 
was found to exist. Many speakers, in- 
cluding myself, whole-heartedly advo- 
cated the conferring on the Board of 
Trade of powers analogous to those given 
to the Commissioner under the Industrial 
Assurance Act. Recognizing that the 
fundamental object of granting such 
powers would be effective control of 
companies suspected of being insolvent, 
or in financial difficulties, on account of 
either inefficient or dishonest manage- 
ment, we felt that the well-managed of- 
fices not only had nothing to fear from 

(Continued on page 9) 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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“Too frequently 

Presenting when showing the 
Investment advantages of certain 
Feature policies as a savings 


fund or investment 
we fail to take into account the fact that 
should the policyholder die the face 
amount of the policy would be paid to 


his beneficiaries,” says the Illinois Life 


in discussing a way to present life in- 
surance as an investment. 

“The proper and fair way to show the 
twenty-pay policy as a savings or invest- 
ment policy is to first call to the atten- 
tion of the prospect the fact that he, 
of course, needs insurance as against 
his untimely death and if, for example, 
he is thirty years of age, show him that 
a pure protection policy, i. ¢., twenty- 
year term, would require an annual pre- 
mium for twenty years of $11.75. The 
twenty-pay combining both life insurance 
and investment requires an annual pre- 
mium of $34.40. Deducting $11.75, the 
annual cost of the pure life insurance, 
leaves a balance of $22.65, which we may 
refer to as the investment portion of 
the premium. 

“Twenty-two dollars and_ sixty-five 
cents deposited annually for twenty years 
means an aggregate deposit of $453.00. 
At the end of twenty years the holder 
of an Illinois Life twenty-pay policy, 
issued as of age thirty, has a guaranteed 
cash surrender value of $667.00.  De- 
ducting from this the total investment 
deposits of $453.00 leaves a balance in 
favor of the depositor of $214.00 or, not 
counting interest, a profit on the invest- 
ment of nearly fifty per cent. 

“One dollar deposited annually in ad- 
vance over a period of twenty years will, 
if compounded at four per cent. amount 
to $30.96 at the end of twenty years. 
Therefore, on a four per cent. basis 
$22.65, the investment portion of the 
IHlinois Life premium under discussion, 
would on the four per cent. compound 
basis equal $701.24, which means that 
our guaranteed return of $667.00 is only 
$34.24 less than would have been the re- 
turn if the policyholder had safely and 
systematically made and improved that 
deposit for a period of twenty years at 
four per cent. compound interest! 

“The foregoing suggestion as to show- 
ing how profitable to the policyholder is 
the investment return to him from the 
investment portion of his premium can, 
of course, be applied to whole life and 
endowment policies as well as to the 
twenty-pay. 

oe 


There is a whole 


Selling lot in having an agent 
One Kind sell a policy which is 
Of Policy adapted to the train- 


ing he received be- 
fore entering the life insurance field. 
No cast iron rules should be followed by 
the agency manager in a matter of this 
kind, says the Manhattan Life. 

Some temperaments and dispositions 
bar an agent at first blush from selling 
certain types of policies. Inheritance 
tax policies appear to some agents as 
the acme of difficulty. They perhaps 
are not inclined by their previous train- 
ing to think quickly in figures and the 
whole matter seems to them to be par- 
ticularly involved. 

Yet to the agent with a legal turn of 
mind, or some previous legal training, 
the selling of inheritance tax insurance 
can be made second nature. 

Of course it is usually the prospect of 
large affairs who is the most logical 
candidate for this class of protection. 
Therefore the agent who has an ac- 


quaintance or point of contact with men 
of affairs, is the logical man in an agency 
to specialize in this form of contract. 

The average agent, however, should 
be taught to work on smaller policies 
for people in moderate circumstances 
since the demand for inheritance tax 
insurance is not universal, while the need 
of simple home protection through life 
insurance, is very general. 

Every agent’s mind works naturally 
along certain lines. Such being the case, 
it is logical and sound business for him 
to follow this bent. 

It is easier for him to specialize in 
this way and he is sure to secure more 
applications if he is selling a type of 
policy which he feels sure of, believes 
in and is adapted to his sales arguments. 

It is a great mistake, in any agency, 
to attempt to pour every agent into the 
same mould. Some agencies have a repu- 
tation for specializing in certain forms 
of life insurance contracts and often the 
manager, because of this reputation, in- 
sists on his new men following this of- 
fice trend—which is a mistake. 

* 


After you have a 

Analyze name picked, try in 

Prospect your mind’s eye, to 

Lists make a living per- 

sonality of that 

name, says the Guardian Life Service. 

Analyze the prospect's circumstances 
somewhat in this way: 

Say to yourself: “Well, here’s William 
C. Jones. Runs a haberdashery out at 
Thirty-first and Crown Avenue. Been 
there seven years. Pretty good loca- 
tion; must make it pay to afford his 
rent. Rated $5,000 capital. Probably 
does between $40,000 and $50,000 yearly 
gross business. Net income at least 
$4,000. Ought to be good for a $5,000 
application at least. Approach him on 
the basis of business insurance for sta- 
bilizing his credit.” 

A similar analysis of all cases would 
help you eliminate a lot of worthless 
names. Of course, you can’t visualize 
the surroundings of every name, but if 
you try, you'll be surprised how much 
better your lists will turn out. After 
all, it’s wasteful of time and money 
not to use all the care and ingenuity 
you possibly can to make your lists as 
nearly perfect as possible. 








HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during 





C1 PORTER Nasidicocscens $7,686,855 
Payments te Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, ete...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 5% of tke 

amount expected, 

Insurance im Ferce.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


—————————————————————— 




















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 























Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high r utation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 























MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 


—— ee — 


























40,000 Names 


of prospects sent us by policyholders for the use of 


our salesmen during October, which was “Service-to- 
Policyholders Month.” 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
GEO. KUHNS, President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


























A CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


may offer “a substitute for service.” Its answer would baffle us because 
we can think of no substitute for the helpfulness of direct and earnest 
co-operation. 

Lincoln National Life officers have been under fire as practical field 
men and in the years gone by have wrestled with the everyday problems 
of the agent. Their experience taught them that no makeshift can take 
the place of the assurance of direct backing from the Home Office. 

Practical training for beginners, circularizing prospects, prompt 
issuance of policies are helps for which there are no substitutes. 


CINK uP (wera tHe (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 
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Future Problems For 
Insurance Executives 


FALL IN NINE CHIEF GROUPS 





Edwin W. Kopf, Assistant Statistician, 
Metropolitan Life, Addresses Cas- 
ualty Actuaries 





Problems of the future for the insur- 
ance executive were discussed by Edwin 
W. Kopf, assistant statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life, at the meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society last week, in 
his address on statistics in the service of 
insurance administration. 

“So far as the detailed operations of 
insurance institutions are concerned, the 
service problems for the executive and 
for the administrative statistician of the 
immediate future fall into nine chief 
groups,” he stated. They are: 


(a) Problems of personnel and space 
—Selection, retention, promotion and 
compensation of head office and _ field 
personnel. Trends of wages and the 
labor market for clerical and field per- 
sonnel. Debased currency and the ser- 
vice expense-rate. Application of prin- 
ciples of business management to per- 
sonnel problems; head and branch office 
space facilities in relation to cost and 
speed of service to the assured. 

(b) Underwriting problems—Potential 
markets for insurance; adequacy and ex- 
tension of existing coverage; practical 
underwriting and the expense problem; 
conservation of existing coverage; im- 
provements in policy practice; relative 
advantages of medical, lay and engineer- 
ing inspection of risks; agency adminis 
tration (remote control versus regional 
head office and specific locality con- 
trol) ; agency and brokerage systems and 
costs from the policyholder’s point of 
view. 

(c) Funding problems—Facilities for 
premium collection; banking practice of 
insurance organizations; settlement and 
adjustment of claims from the _ policy- 
holder’s point of view. 


Investment Problems 


(d) Insurance investments; account- 
ing practice—Insurance as investment 
banking; the money market and the yield 
on fixed-rate securities; aid from insur- 
ance institutions in the devlopment of a 
national program for constructive credit 
versus the existing consumptive credit 
structure; national monetary policies; 
the rectification of insurance accounting 
methods and the establishment of insur- 
ance accounting principles. 

(e) Supervision, regulation and taxa- 
tion of insurance; insurance law. 

(f) Policy provisions and stipulations 
—Liberalization of policy provisions; 
special adaptation of underwriting meth- 
ods to secure maximum coverage at 
minimum cost (group insurance) ; whole- 
sale insurance and the _ co-operative 
movement. 

(g) Significance of general data of the 
insurance business; insurance publica- 
tions—How shall the data published in 
insurance year-books and periodicals be 
developed for the good of the business? 
How shall we use current publications 
(sociological, economic, medical, legal, 
etc.) in the education of head office and 
field personnel? Insurance journalism 
and the universities. 

(h) Loss experience—The review of 
loss experience in relation to risk classi- 
fication and the soundness of lay, medical 
or engineering selection; value to the 
public of analyzed loss experience; pre- 
ventive aspects of insurable, measurable 
risk. 

(i) Public relations aspects of the in- 
surance business—Risk-mitigation ser- 
vice of insurance institutions and the 
public welfare; extension of public ser- 
vice features of the insurance business; 
extent to which insurance coverage al- 
leviates economic distress; an inventory 
and an appreciation of fifty years of in- 
surance service; public versus private in- 
surance enterprise; the segments of the 
policyholder’s premium dollar; critical 
survey of insurance history and the out- 
look for future service possibilities. 





JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 


ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE | 

AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 








A. MOSELEY HOPKINS | 
Manager of Agencies 














birthday. 


are up-to-date in every respect. 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


D 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY = 
PEACE OF MIND TO TH 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


R. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Amend British Act 
(Continued from page 7) 


the effects of such legislation, but that 
they had everything to gain therefrom. 

A special committee reported in 1920, 
and recommended reforms of an impor- 
tant and far-reaching character. These 
were embodied in a Bill introduced to 
the House of Lords in 1921. Its terms 
met with considerable opposition, and the 
Bill was withdrawn. After lengthy 
nevotiations a new Bill was introduced, 
which in due course was placed on the 
Statute Book under the title of the In- 
dustrial Assurance Act, 1923. This Act 
embodies the main recommendations of 
the Committee. It constitutes industrial 
assurance business, for the purposes of 
the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, as 
a separate class of assurance business, 
and so renders a separate deposit obliga- 
tory. With regard to valuations, the 
committee had reported that further 
safeguards were required in the case of 
industrial assurance, that it would be 
difficult for any Government Department 
to assume responsibilities for these 
valuations, but that some greater pow- 
ers should be brought into existence than 
were then possessed by the Board of 
Trade. The Act, while not actually lay- 
ing down any standard valuation basis, 


KANSAS CITY IN 1925 
Date and Place of Next Annual Con- 
vention of National Association 
of Life Underwriters 





The 36th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
will be held on September 29, 30 and 
October 1 and 2, 1925, at Kansas City. 

The Kansas City Association has already 
begun to prepare for the meeting and has 
appointed committees to look after local 
arrangements. The chairmen of the 
various committees are: 

Chairman—Ex officio—A. FE. Myers; 
registration, E. J. Montague; reception, 
Chas. L. Scott; hotels, Edward S. Villa- 
moare; entertainment, Sam C. Pearson; 
finance, J. P. Somerville; transportation, 
Shannon Douglas; publicity, A. D. Bonni- 
field; attendance, Reed G. Hake; program, 
A. C. Sweney; banquet, W. Frank Gentry; 
golf, Harold haiidectetes 





provides that the valuation should be 
the exact language or any mistakes in 
grammar. It must be borne in mind by 
the inve stigator, however, that a signed 
confession is but a part of the investiga- 
tor’s work and it is not in itself con- 
clusive proof. It is necessary, therefore, 
made by an actuary, on lines which “shall 








of $50 per week. 


CONCORD 





A Unique Policy 
to Offer a Prospect 


Both the scope and the liberality of the unusual benefits con- 
tained in our Triple Indemnity Policy with the non-cancellable 
Accident Disability Endorsement, make it in truth “A Policy 
You Can Sell.” The Triple Indemnity feature is exclusive and 
distinctive ; so is the Accident Disability provision. 


Illustration: Single, Double, and Triple Indemnity of $5,000, 
$10,000 and $15,000, carrying non-cancellable Accident Benefits 


Literature will be sent on request to anyone 
sufficiently interested to ask for it. Also, infor- 
mation concerning available territory now open, 
Address Hon. Eugene E. Reed, Vice-President. 


United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















Bring Princeton Case 
Before Commissioners 


LETTER BY PRESIDENT CLEGG 





Asks All Local Associations To Bring 
To Attention of State Officials 
License Question 





President John William Clegg of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
has sent the following letter to all local 
life underwriters associations : 

“Two years ago the 1922 Class of 
Princeton University appointed the chair- 
man of their Class Insurance Committee 
as agent to secure the commission upon 
the class insurance and return said com- 
mission to the class, but upon protest of 
the life underwriters, the class was forced 
to return the commission to its chairman. 

“This year a salaried secretary of the 
Graduate Council was appointed agent, his 
salary being reduced by approximately the 
amount of commission he was to receive 
upon the class insurance. 

“Can our Companies hope to build up a 
loyal, conscientious, trained group of un- 
derwriters if they are willing to repeat 
the Princeton mistake? 

“This is clearly an evasion, if not a 
violation of the rebate laws of the various 
states which the legitimate life under- 
writers of America have been instrumental 
in having enacted for the better protection 
of the insuring public. 

“Many fine sons of Princeton are out- 
standing life underwriters, well-versed in 
the fundamentals and practices of life in- 
surance, anyone of whom residing within 
the vicinity of Princeton could have been 
selected to arrange without unnecessary 
trouble, the details and carry into effect 
the life insurance requirements in con- 
nection with the graduating classes of the 
University. 

“We know that the untrained and un- 
educated underwriter is costly to the in- 
suring public and for their protection the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
assembled in convention at Los Angeles, 
California, July 24, 1924, passed the en- 
closed resolution, copy of which has been 
sent to the presidents of each association 
and life company and also the Insurance 
Commissioner of each state. 

“It is much more effective to prevent a 
repetition of this by committing your In- 
surance Commissioner in advance than to 
protest against a similar action after it 
may slip through. 

“Will you kindly have your local asso- 
ciation endorse this resolution and authorize 
your President (attested by your Secre- 
tary) to write to your Insurance Commis- 
sioner referring to the enclosed resolution, 
urging him to refuse a license if applied 
for to carry out a similar purpose as that 
recited above.” 








be such as to place a proper value upon 
the liabilities,” regard being paid to the 
rates of mortality, interest, and expenses 
experienced by the company. The valua- 
tion methods adopted must be such that 
all negative values are excluded. 


The Industrial Insurance Commissioner 


In order to ensure that the regulations 
as regards valuations, accounts, etc., are 
complied with, an “Industrial Assurance 
Commissioner” was appointed, with far 
greater powers than any hitherto exer- 
cised by the Board of Trade or by the 
Registry of Friendly Societies. © 

Another change, to which attention 
may be called, is that the Commissioner 
may refuse to accept the £20,000 deposit, 
if he consider such a course desirable. 

A new departure of an unusual char- 
acter is the statutory provision of paid- 
up policies, or equivalent cash surrender 
values, after premiums have been paid 
for a certain number of years, irre- 
spective of whether such rights exist un- 
der the original policies. The lines ‘on 
which such paid-up policies are to be 
gate are laid down definitely in the 

ct. 
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Committee Personnel 
Named For Convention 


PRES. GRAHAM’S' SELECTIONS 


American Life Convention Standing and 
Special Committees for Ensuing 
Year Appointed 


President George Graham of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, has selected the per- 
sonnel of the standing and special com- 
mittees for the coming convention, the full 
list being as follows: 

Blanks—Franklin B. Mead, Chairman, 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
T. W. Blackburn, secretary and counsel, 
American Life Convention, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; George Graham, Central States 
Life, Saint Louis. 

Membership—C. S. Samuel, 
Oregon Life, Portland, Oregon; Wm. H. 
Hunt, Cleveland Life, Cleveland, Ohio; R. 
L. Robison, Bankers’ Reserve Life, Omaha, 
Nebraska; C. B. Svoboda, Cedar Rapids 
Life, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; A. R. Wilson, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas. 

Next Annual Meeting—Clarence J. 
Daly, chairman, Capitol Life, Denver, 
Colo.; Clarence J. Ayfes, American Life, 
Detroit, Mich.; Edward S. Chadwick, 
Idaho State Life, Boise, Idaho; R. M. 
Malpas, Reinsurance Life, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Dr. H. E. Sharrer, Northern States 
Life, Hammond, Ind. 

Uniform Laws—Dan W. Simms, 
man, Lafayette Life. 
William Brosmith, Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; Henry Buttolph, 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind.; P. 
M. Estes, Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Nashville. Tenn.; Frank W. McAllister, 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

Departmental Supervision—H. W. John- 


chairman, 


chair- 
Lafayette, Ind.; 


son, chairman, Central Life of Tllinois, 
Chicago; Ernest M. Blehl, Philadelphia 
Life, Philadelphia, Pa.; James Fairlie, 


Mutual Life of 
J. C. Harvey, St. 
Mo.; B. R. 
cago, Ill. 

Finance—W. H. McBride, chairman, Na- 

re. Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn.; 

Bigger, American Life Reinsurance, 
Datlzp. Texas: M. L. Blackburn, Bankers 
Life, Lincoln, Nebr.; E. O. Burget, Peoples 
Life, Frankfort, Ind.; E. G. Timme, Con- 
tinental Assurance, ee Ill. 

Medical Examinations—Dr. W. F. 
Blackford, chairman, Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville, Ky.; Dr. S. DeZell Hawley, 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Dr. C. R. 
Didlev, Continental Life, St. Louis, Mo.; 
John M. Laird, Connecticut General, Hart- 
ford, ng A. H. Rodes, Two Republics 
Life, El Paso, Texas. 

Agencies—E. C. Milair, 
Washington Life, 
1.3 John J. Cadigan, New 
World Life, Spokane, Wash.; W. H. Sav- 
age, Great Republic Life, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; J. J. Shambaugh, Des Moines Life 

if 


Illinois, Springfield, II1.; 
Louis Mutual, St. Louis, 
Nueske, Old Colony Life, Chi- 


pdioein and 
chairman, George 


Charleston, W. \ 


& Annuity, Des Moines, TIowa.; F. 
Uehling, North American N: ational, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Taxation—Chas. G. 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va.; Robt. J. 
Maclellan, Provident Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Emmett May, Peoria 
Life, Peoria, Illinois; N. Z. Snell, Mid- 
west Life, Lincoln, puget Gordon 
Thomson, West Coast Life, San F rancisco, 

Calif. 

Under-average Lives—Chas. 
chairman, State Life, 
S. E. Allison, Pan-American Life, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; T. W. Appleby, Ohio 
National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Henry 
Wireman Cook, Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis; Franklin B. Mead, 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
T. A. Phillips, Minnesota, Mutual, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; T. Chas. Seitz, Security 
Life of America, Chicago. TI. 

Total Disability—Dr. Henry 
Conk, chairman, Northwestern 
Life. Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Rankers Life, Des Moines, 
A. Baker, Kansas City Life. Kansas City, 
Mo.; I. Smith Homans, Commonwealth 
Life, Louisville, Ky.; A. W. Larsen, 


Taylor, chairman, 


H. Beckett, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 


Wireman 
National 
W. S. Ayres, 
Iowa; Dr. H. 
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Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








. e 
A Company With Friends Everywhere 
The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 


Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 











Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 


L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life, Chicago, 
[ll.; H. M. Woollen, American Central 


Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Service Bureau—R. W. 
Stevens, chairman, Illinois Life, Chicago, 
Ill.; Henry Abels, Franklin Life, Spring- 
field, Ill.; D. E. Ball, Columbus Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio; Dan Boone, Jr., 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo.; Rupert 
F. Fry, Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Chas. W. Gold, Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Lapses—Harry  L. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas; O. J. 
Arnold, Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill.; James 
A. McVoy, Central States Life, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Frank P. Manly, Indianapolis Life, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. S. Nollen, Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa; E. FE. 
Rhodes, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
N. J. 
Grievances—W. A. Watts, 
Merchants Life, Des Moines, 
A. Baty, Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich.; 
C. W. Martindale, Dakota Life Insuranee 
Co., Watertown, S. D.; Edw. G. Sourbier, 
Public Savings, Indianapolis, Ind; H. EF. 
Worrell, Omaha Life, Omaha, Nebr. 

Miscellaneous Subjects—H. W. Strick- 
ler, chairman, Midland Insurance Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; J. H. Edwards, Kansas Life, 
Topeka, Kansas; Elgin A. Hill, Standard 
Life, Pittsburgh, és, EK. E. Salisbury, 
American National, St. Louis, Mo.; Louis 
St. J. Thomas, < realtor Life, Roanoke, 
Va. 

Resolutions—W. T. Grant, chairman, 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; James R. Duffin, Inter-Southern 
Life, Louisville, Ky.; J. R. Kruse, Cali- 
fornia State Life, Sacramento, Calif.; H. 
K. Lindsley, Farmers & Bankers Life, 
Wichita, Kansas; W. K. Whitfield, Inter 
national Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Credentials—J. A. Sullivan, 
Great Northern Life, 
Brown, American Life, Denver, Colo.; 
John W. Dragoo, Western Reserve Life. 
Muncie, Ind.; A. C. Savage, National 
American, Burlington, Towa; D. E. Wag- 
goner, United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas. 


Seay, chairman, 


chairman, 
Iowa; James 


chairman, 
Chicago, Il.; Robert 


NEW OFFICE AT CONCORD 





John Hancock Mutual Puts Northern 
New Hampshire and Vermont 
Under John E. Frost 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
created a new agency at Concord, N. H.. 
to. cover northern New Hampshire and 
Vermont. ‘This office will be in charge of 
John E. Frost, for some time past field 
supervisor in New England and New York 
territories. 

Mr. Frost has been with the company 
for a period of over twenty-two years, 
sixteen of which have been spent as a 
valued member of the Agency Department. 
He started his business career with the 
Company on a debit in Boston on March 
5, 1902, being promoted the following year 
in December to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent in the Gardner section of the Fitch- 
burg District. From there, on May 21, 
1906, he went as an Inspector in the 
Greater New York Transfer Agency. On 
April 6, 1908, he was made Application 
Inspector in the South Boston District, 
from which position in the same year, on 
November 23, he was appointed Home 
Office Inspector. On January 3, 1921, he 
was made Field Supervisor and was in 
charge of the New England and New York 
State territories. 





ADVERTISES POLICY 

Thomas P. Reynolds, manager at Rich- 
mond for The Prudential, is pushing the 
sale of this company’s half-rate policies, 
and is backing up the campaign with news- 
paper advertising exploiting these policies. 
The policies have distinct advantages for 
corporations and partnerships as well as 
for individvals “wanting protection at an 
extremely low rate,” the ads state. Mr. 
Reynolds says that his men are meeting 
with much success in selling this form of 
insurance and in most instances are placing 
larger policies than those which carry the 
full rates. The Aetna is also encountering 
success in selfing similar policies in Vir- 
ginia, it is reported. 








Pennsylvania 


VER forty per cent 


have matured. 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company tc their friends. 


Ferrin valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 


Founded 1865 


the new business of the 

















Tuberculosis Falls 
Off in Great Britain 


45% IMPROVEMENT IN SCOTLAND 
Results Shown From Dispensaries, Sana- 
toria and Training Centers; Figures 
Show Improvement 





Great progress has been made in Great 
Britain in reducing the mortality from 
tuberculosis. The Ministry of Health 
reports that between 1915 and 1923 there 
was a drop of 11,204 in the number of 
cases of tuberculosis in England and 
Wales, and a drop of 13,507 in the num- 
ber of deaths. 

The figures for the two years were :— 


DUO s clits sodutelarsiosigsiera aes 90,592 
1 a eee ee PE rece 79,388 
DECKERSE ccc scs ocecs 11,204 

Deaths. 
NOUS oo batanioalcuseonntet nie aoe 
NOG) cnanionccisina tore 40,788 
WORN e Gaius ereets 13,507 


What this general decline in the dis- 
ease means in particular localities is 
shown in the annual reports of medical 
officers of health for many of the Lon- 
don districts. 

Thus in Limehouse the deaths from 
consumption in 1901 numbered 123; and 
in 1923 they were down to 62. 

In Whitechapel there were 59 deaths 
from consumption in 1923 against 203 
some years earlier. 

In Fulham the deaths from tuberculo- 
sis in 1915 numbered 234. In 1923 they 
were down to 145. 


45 Per Cent Decline 


Scotland has fought the fight against 
tuberculosis with equally wonderful ef- 
fect. Figures show that in the past 
twenty years there has been a drop of 
45 per cent in the tuberculosis mortality. 

These reductions have occurred con- 
spicuously in the younger ages, say up 
to twenty-five years of age. The gen- 
eral saving of life effected by the re- 
duction of tuberculosis in Scotland has 
been stupendous. 

These improvements have been 
achieved only in those countries where 
anti-tuberculosis campaigns have been 
carried on. They are attributed to pre- 
ventive and curative measures rather 
than to the discovery of any particular 
cure. 

The institution of dispensaries all over 
Great Britain for the detection and 
treatment of tuberculosis, the establish- 
ment of sanatoria and training centres, 
and the fact that tuberculosis is now 
one of the diseases which have to be 
notified to the health authorities by doc- 
tors, have all played a part in the re- 
duction of tuberculosis. 


War Increase 


During the war there was an increase 
in tuberculosis deaths, definitely due to 
war conditions, but in 1919 there was 
a sudden fall to a figure lower than any 
previously recorded. 

In 1921 and 1922 the figures fluctuated, 
but in 1923 there was a reduction of 
more than 1,000 deaths in males from 
respiratory tuberculosis, and more than 
700 in females. 

“The number of deaths from tuber- 
culosis of the respiratory system is the 
smallest ever recorded,” states Sir 
George Newman, chief medical officer of 
the Ministry of Health, in his report for 
1923. 

Deaths from non- pulmonary tubercu- 
losis fell from 14,698 in 1911 to 8,671 last 


year. 





0. E. BARNES AGENCY MANAGER 

Walter H. Michaels has assumed his 
new position, as superintendent of the 
Life Department of the O. Edwin Barnes 
Insurance Agency, general agent of the 
United States Life, 155 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Michaels was for eleven 
years connected with the Brooklyn 


branch office of the AEtna Life. 
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Wrote $22,000,000 Per 
Day During October 


1924 MAY BE BIGGEST YEAR 





Life Insurance Written Gains 3% Over 
Last October and 7% Gain for 
Year to Date 





Over twenty-two million dollars of 
ordinary life insurance were written 
every day in the United States in Oc- 
tober, according to figures just issued 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford, Connecticut. The 
general gains in life insurance sales 
throughout the country, coupled with the 
generally increased business prosperity 
give every indication that 1924 will be de- 
cidedly the biggest year in the history 
of life insurance. The 81 companies 
which make up the Bureau’s survey and 
do 88% of the life insurance business in 
the United States, report very substantial 
gains for the past month. With the 
exception of four Southern States and 
three in the Rocky Mountain section, 
all of the states showed decided gains in 
October over this September. The 
actual sales for October were $572,184,000, 
a 3% gain over October, 19223, the larg- 
est October to date. From January Ist 
to October 31st $5,432,132,000 of life in- 
surance was written in the United 
States, a gain of 7% for this same period 
last year. 


Gains From 13% to 15% 


The Middle Atlantic and Pacific sec- 
tions show the greatest advances, the 
former leading by a 13% increase for 
the first ten months of this year com- 
pared with the same period in 1923. New 
York, Michigan, and California have 
been showing especially consistent gains 
throughout the year. Sales in these 
states have increased from 13% to 15% 
for the last 12 months in comparison with 
the previous 122 months, whereas the 
country as a whole has only shown a 
gain of 8%. Massachusetts figures show 
a rapid recovery from the sharp de- 
pression felt in the New England 
states during the late sumer and early 
fall, October sales in Massachusetts be- 
ing 15% greater than those of October, 
1923. Boston leads al of the large cities 
by a 40% increase over October, 1923. 


Canada Gains 9% 


Life Insurance sales in Canada in- 
creased two and a half million dollars in 
October over September of this year. 
Although the October sales of $32,438,- 
000 were 3% below those of October, 
1923, there has been an increase of 9% 
for the first ten months of this year over 
the same period of last year. From Jan- 
uary Ist to October 31st 0319,686,000 of 
ordinary life insurance has been sold in 
Canada by the companies cooperating in 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


-an always find a satisfactory opportunity 
tor work with this Company in goo ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the preasume 
ss well ag write the applications. Why 
vot make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE. Sunt. of # aencr+ 








the Bureau’s survey. These companies 
do 83% of the Canadian business. 

New Brunswick shows decidedly the 
greatest increase in business written for 
October as well as for the first ten 
months of this year. Sales in October, 
1924, exceeded October, 1923, by 21% and 
the first ten months of this year show a 
gain of 19% above the same period last 
year. The Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec both made gains of 12% each for 
the first ten months of the year, although 
each showed a smaller production in Oc- 
tober, 1924, than in October, 1923—On- 
tario by 2% and Quebec by 7%. Quebec 
leads the cities with a 40% increase for 
the first ten months of 1924, while Van- 
couver had the largest increase for Oc- 
tober, 1924, over October, 1923, also 40%. 





NEGRO FRATERNALS RESUME 





Were Put in Hands of Insurance Com- 
missioner After Crash of Bank; 
Lost $110,000 Through Bank 


Upon receipt of a report from Joseph 
3utton, commissioner of insurance, receiver 
for the associations, Judge R. Carter Scott 
entered a decree in city circuit court in 
Richmond last week dissolving the receiver- 
ship of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, 
Knights of Pythias of North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and the allied associations, the Grand Court 
of Virginia, Independent Order of Calanthe, 
These are two Negro fraternal organiza- 
tions that crashed with the Mechanics 
Savings Bank of Richmond a year or two 
ago. John Mitchell, Jr., president of the 
bank, now under penal sentence of three 
years, was grand chancellor of the grand 
body. 

The two organizations are said to have 
lost $110,C00 through failure of the bank. 
Commissioner Button reported that affairs 
of the two organizations are now in good 
shape; that they have a total surplus of 
$78,360; and that the chaotic conditions 
found by the auditors shortly after they 
went bankrupt have all been corrected. 





NAMED AGENCY SECRETARY 





G. E. Stonehouse Joins United Life and 
Accident of Concord to Assist in 
Production 


George E. Stonehouse of Boston has 
recently been appointed Agency Secretary 
of the United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, of Concord, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Stonehouse has been engaged in the 
insurance business all his life. He was 
initiated into the life insurance fraternity 
through the Home Office of the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company, and sub- 
sequently held important positions with 
the Massachusetts Bonding Co., and the 
3rotherhod Accident Co. 

In addition to his life insurance record, 
which includes both home office organiza- 
tion work, agency development, and actual 
solicitation in the field, Mr. Stonehouse 
has had a rich experience in allied lines 
such as compensation, automobile, liability, 
accident, and health insurance. 

In his new capacity as agency secretary 
he will have charge of salesmen’s quotas 
and agency supplies, and will assist in 
agency development, compilation of statis- 
tics, and overseeing agency accounts. 





NEW FIRM AT PROVIDENCE 

William H. Bergin and H. David Falk 
have been appointed general agents for the 
United Life & Accident of Concord, N. H., 
at Providence, R. I. Bergin & Falk are 
young and aggressive and have proven their 
ability as life insurance salesmen. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 














POLICY 
YOU CAN | 
SELL WITH 
PROFIT 


No, this is not an invitation 

for you to leave your own 

company, but just a sugges- 

tion to make your time yield 

more profits under our plan of 

improved brokerage service in 
branch offices. 


The Champion Income Accident 

policy is just one of the liberal, up-to- 
the-minute accident policies offered by 
us—it is a silent partner to the man dependent 


upon his efforts for his income and appeals to every 
prospect. 


This policy with its distinctive provisions is in- 
dicative of the progressive spirit inherent in all . 
lines of protection offered by this company—Life, 
Accident, Health and Group. Under our plan you 
can place with us profitably (because all commis- 
sions on such business placed with us belong to 
the broker) business in the following lines: 





Accident Insurance 

—accident, health and income accident 
Group Insurance 

—life, accident and sickness 
Life Insurance 

—substandard and surplus business 


What Our Branch Office Service 


Means to You 


Extremely liberal first year commissions and 9 
guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals, on all life 
business you place with us regardless of volume. 


Awards and honors on same basis as offered to our 
regular agents—in 1925 a trip to Cuba at our 
expense is open to you. 


Expert advice and assistance on surplus and sub- 
standard life, accident, and group insurance. 


Business handled either on a contract or a one-case 
agreement basis. 


Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules. 


Write us for Further Details 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone aumber: Beek- 
nan 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
tountries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class wetter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





THE RED BOOK 


An annual publication of THE EASTERN 
UNpeErRwriter, the Red Book of Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Salesmanship, is part 
of this issue. 


In it are new ideas of salesmanship, 
explanations and interpretations of con- 
tracts, answers to questions presented to 
this paper by producers for answer by 
experts, and glimpses of some of the in- 
teresting personalities in the business. 


In a way the edition contains lots of 
news as in following the various sales 
angles which presented themselves to the 
editors in their pursuit of producing 
ideas there was discovered a _ consider- 
able amount of material which might 
have fitted very well in the news columns 
of the paper. For instance, in follow- 
ing up one of the leads relative to the 
auto sales service corporations it was dis- 
covered that there are many more of 
these concerns (posing as insurance com- 
panies, but not insurance companies at 
all), than has generally been supposed. 
Many of them have appropriated the 
best names in the world of insurance, 
and their numerous victims buy the 
contracts believing they are purchasing 
insurance in some of the leading com- 
panies of the nation. That this preying 
on the insuring public is fortunately be- 
ing checked by the activity of public of- 
ficials will be seen from reading the ma- 
terial on the subject in the Red Book. 


For the first time, also, is told the 
fascinating story of the achievements of 
Col. E. A. Hamilton in rejuvenating one 
of the oldest and strongest surety com- 
panies in the country, putting it decidedly 
on the map from the standpoint of pro- 
duction by modern methods, while at the 
same time the best underwriting meth- 
ods and principles of the company which 
have been most highly esteemed are re- 
tained, making the company stronger 
than ever. 


A recent development in the business 
of much interest has been the advent of 
strong insurance agencies in the busi- 
ness of auto finance, and one of the most 
successful of these ventures, Hare & 


Completely Revise 
Liability Manual 


CHANGES ARE EFFECTIVE JAN. 1 





Marks 


First Comprehensive Review Under- 


- 


Revision of Rules and Rates. 


taken in Several Years 

A complete revision has been made of 
the rules, classifications and rates for 
the miscellaneous lines for public liabil- 
ity and property damage libility insur- 
ance. The changes will become effective 
January 1, 1925. They affect the follow- 
ing lines of insurance in all sections. 
Owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ public 
liability and property damage liability. 
Residence and farm employers’ public 
liability and property damage liability. 
Elevator public liability, property dam- 
age and collision. Deams’ public liability 
and property damage liability. 

No changes have been made in the 
rates for apartments, tenements, board- 
ing or rooming houses in Greater New 
York, or in the rates which now apply 
in all sections of the country for manu- 
facturers’ and contractors’ public liability 
insurance. 


Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 


The rates for this form of insurance 
have been made on a territorial basis 
for the first time, in recognition of the 
fact that liability conditions within 
similar classes of risks differ materially 
in the various sections of the country. 
A list of the rate territories established 
follows. 

Territory A, Greater New York; B, 
and Metropolitan District; C, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo.; D, New York State (ex 
cluding Greater New York); E. Missouri (ex 
cluding St. Louis and Kansas City), Ohio and 


Boston 


Chase, Inc., is explained in detail. 

Fire insurance is old, but is constantly 
changing and there are interesting ar- 
ticles on the correlated lines, 
use and occupancy, sprinkler leakage, 
personal effects; such casualty subjects 
as liability, hold-up, surety bonds, plate 
glass and accident and health. 
ing facts on live stock 
printed; on automobile conversion, and 
numerous other subjects. 





including 


Interest- 
insurance are 


House organ 
ideas and stories about their editors find 
space and the effectiveness of direct mail 
in insurance production is covered by 
one of the best writers in the*business. 

Lack of space prevents a complete 
summary of the contents of this interest- 
ing and valuable edition. 


CHANGE NAMES OF POLICIES 


The principal objection to the so-called 
“Half-Premium Policies” of the Pru- 
dential and the Aetna Life was in the 
name with which the contracts were 
designated and not in the contract itself. 
Both companies have now changed the 
names, the Aetna Life this week giving 
their contract the designation “Whole 
Life With Half Premium for the First 
Five Years,” the Prudential changing 
theirs last week. Neither company was 
willing to withdraw the contract es- 
pecially in view of the fact that many 
companies permitted agents to reach the 
same objective by various routes of term 
insurance and conversion. The situation 
was well handled by some of the life 
underwriters’ associations and the atti- 
tude of the association which took the 
lead, the New York body was to present 
all the angles relative to the policy 
which arise in competition, rather than 
to make an attack upon two companies. 
There was no heat; no denunciation, and 
the situation has now adjusted itself. 


Pennsylvania; F, Massachusetts (excluding 
Boston and Metropolitan District); G, Remainder 
of Country (not included above). 

The rate level for the country as a 
whole will be increased 28% as a result 
of this revision. In Greater New York, 
where the companies have suffered ex 
ceptionally heavy losses, the general 
level of rates will be increased 190% : in 
the remainder of the country the rate 
level increase will be 1.5%. The rate 
changes are not uniform for all classifi 
cations; in many cases the rates for 
individual Classifications have been in 
creased, but substantial reductions have 
also been made. 


The Bureau has also established rates 
for owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ pro 
perty damage liability insurance cover 
ing the same classifications as apply to 
the collateral Public Liability line. 


Theatre Public Liability 


The rate level in the country at lary: 
outside of Greater New York for theatre 
public liability has not been changed. 
In Greater New York the rate level has 
been increased 62% and in addition the 
rates have been made the same for all 
classes of theatres. The theatre liability 
rating schedule has been adopted for 
use in Greater New York; individual 
risks will, therefore, be subject to merit 
rating. 

The classifications have been changed 
to read as follows: (1) Theatres giving 
more than two performances daily, (2) 
Theatres giving not more than two per- 
formances daily. 


Residence and Farm Employers’ 


The rate for public liability insurance 
on private residences has not been 
changed; the rate for combined em- 
ployers’ and public liability has been 
increased 25%. Additional charges will 
be made, hereafter, for private garages 
located on the same premises with pri- 
vate residences, if more than two stalls 
or car spaces in such garages are rented 
to others. A reduction of 20% has been 
made in the rate for publi¢ liability on 
farms and private estates. Rates have 
been established also for residences and 
farm property damage liability insurance. 


Elevator Public Liability 


Rates for this form of insurance have 
been established for the first time on a 
territorial basis. The rate territories 
are as follows: 

Territory A, Missouri; B, Southern States: C, 
Western States; D, Greater New York; E, Mid 
dle Atlantic and Middle Western States; F, 
New England States. 

The general level of rates for the coun- 
try as a whole has not been changed. 
However, in some sates the rate level 
has been increased and in other states it 
has been reduced. In Greater New York 
the existing rate level has been retained. 

A rate discount of 10% will be allowed 
for properly installed hiostway door in- 
terlocks and 4% will be the discount for 
car gate electric contracts. The appro- 
prite discount will be allowed if ele- 
vators are provided with both interlocks 
and contracts or with either one of these 
devices. 


In line with the action taken with re- 
spect to owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ 
insurance, and upon the same reasoning, 
the writing of elevator policies in 
Greater New York for a longer period 
than one year will be discontinued. 


Teams’ and Property Damage 


The territorial basis for rating teams’ 
risks has been retained, but the rate 
territories have been revised as follows: 
Territory A, Greater New York; B, Missouri; 
C, New York State (excluding Greater New 
York); D, Boston and Metropolitan District: FE, 
Cuyahoga. Hamilton and Lucas Counties, Ohio, 
and Philadelphia. Pa.: F, Remainder of Country 
(not included above). 

The results of the rate revisions show 
increases of 34% in the countrywide 
rate level for public liability and 15% 
for property damage liability. The rate 
level changes for public liability vary 
from a reduction of 20% in Territory F 





THE HUMAN SIDE 











W. A. 


HYMAN 


William A. Hyman, of the insurance 
law firm of James B. Henney and Wil- 
liam A. Hyman, 100 William Street, is 
one of those chiefly responsible for 
blocking in this state the fraudulent in- 
surance activities of certain so-called 
automobile service concerns. Mr. Hy- 
man was appointed deputy attorney gen- 
eral of New York State this year to con- 
duct the prosecution of the Aetna Auto- 
mobile Service Corporation. He collected 
such a wealth of evidence proving 
fraudulent operations that the Supreme 
Court quickly granted, first, an injunction 
against the defendant, and then shortly 
afterwards ordered the dissolution of the 
corporation. In the “Red Book” edition 
of Tir Eastern UNDE RWRITER this week 
the story of the “Aetna” prosecution is 
told in full. 


* * * 


Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Insurance Society of New York, ran 
across a new form of soliciting the other 
day when he received a letter from 
Costa Rica inviting him to buy some 
coffee. When he opened the letter he 
was surprised to see his own picture 
pinned to the letter. It was a_ print 
of a cut published by an_ insurance 
paper. Another little compliment in the 
letter was this little jolly: “We are se- 
lecting the best Costa Rica coffee and 
offering it to the intellectual people and 
cultured families of the United States.” 

It was also announced that the coffee 
would be sent upon receipt of a check 
for $24. As Mr. Kennedy sends to Bra- 
zil and Java his personal checks for 
coffee, he was unable to accommodate 
the Costa Rica concern, despite its 
clever sales methods. 








(Remainder of Country) to an increase 
of 179% in Territory B (Missouri). In 
Greater New York, the rate level will 
be increased 79%. For property damage 
liability the rate level changes vary from 
a reduction of 14% in Territory A 
(Greater New York) to an increase of 
67% in Territory B (Missouri). 


An important change has been made in 
the manual rule respecting additional 
interests. In the future, Teams’ policies 
may be extended to cover any person, 
firm, corporation or estate legally re- 
sponsible for the operation of the Teams 
covered by the policy without charge 
for additional interests, except policies 
issued to cover omnibus lines, public 
service vehicles, or Horses or teams 
rented to others, for which the charge 
for one or more additional interests will 
be 25%. 
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FIRE 


INSURANCE 





Will Be President of an 
Insurance Company 


S. R. KENNEDY RESIGNS POST 





Vice-President of Fidelity-Phenix; Also 
President of Insurance Society 


of New York 





The resignation of Sidney R. Kennedy, 
vice-president of the  Fidelity-Phenix, 
coupled with the statement that he will 
probably be made president of a financially 
strong insurance company located outside 
of New York City, was received with 
mingled emotions by his large number of 
friends. 

While they were glad to hear that Mr. 
Kennedy will become president of a com- 
pany they are sorry that the connection 
will take him away from the city. Mr. 


Underwood & Underwood 


SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 





Kennedy is president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, which will mean a 
new presiding officer for the enjoyable 
dinners of that organization. 

An underwriter and executive of the 
first rank, Mr. Kennedy is also a keen 
student of the business, a writer with 
literary polish and a wit. His unconven- 
tional addresses’ have attracted wide at- 
tention. Son of the veteran broker and 
former manager of companies, E. R. Ken- 
nedy, Sidney R. Kennedy holds an A. B. 
degree from Yale and belongs to many 
clubs and associations and societies, in- 
cluding the Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants. Early in his career he was with 
Weed & Kennedy in the local department ; 
then he became special agent of the County 
Fire of Philadelphia, later manager of the 
loss department; and was an officer and 
agency superintendent of that company. 
With the Fidelity-Phenix he has been 
assistant secretary, secretary, second vice- 
president and vice-president. 





FIRE PREVENTION GAINS 

Reports from chambers of commerce 
which are undertaking campaigns in the 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest indi- 
cate that numerous achievements in all 
phases of fire prevention are resulting from 
local committee activities. They force- 
fully emphasize that this field of service 
presents excellent opportunities for accom- 
plishment to a chamber of commerce or 
similar civic organization representing the 
business interests of a community. 





The 1925 Wisconsin legislature will re- 
vamp the entire statutes governing the 
regulation of insurance and insurance com- 
panies with a view to clarifying the pro- 
visions and eliminating present conflicting 
laws. 


Dawes Plan Pleases 
Germans, Says Moore 


ARE NO LONGER DISCOURAGED 





Money in Demand at From 9% to 24% 
Interest; A. F. I. A. Manager 
Visited Several Countries 





Howard P. Moore, manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association, 
landed a few days ago from Europe. He 
has been gone since early in October and 
visited England, Holland, Belgium and 
France. As usual he brought home a big 
collection of photographs of views and 
people he snapped himself. This year he 
also carried home an Edam cheese, on 
which, by the way the government assessed 
a duty as merchandise; and in a pocket he 
had a three hundred billion mark bill of 
the old regime and now worth five cents 
in American money. 


“And speaking of Germany,” said Mr. 
Moore, “When I was there three years 
ago there was prevalent pessimism on the 
part of the people that Germany could 
not pay its indemnities, but the entire situ- 
ation has changed and I found widespread 
sentiment of satisfaction over the Dawes 
reparation plan and the feeling that Ger- 
many has the ability to live up to its 
provisions. The currency situation is ap- 
proaching normal again, partly because no 
new monies can be issued without the 
allied commission’s approval. The success 
of the German loan has done a lot to 
inspire confidence as it demonstrated that 
the leading international bankers are will- 
ing again to extend loans to German manu- 
facturing and commercial firms. 

“There is no dumping of goods from 
Germany on foreign markets because of the 
high cost of raw materials, machinery, 
etc., and also the fact that German labor 
is not working at maximum efficiency. 
There is a great demand for money and 
it is being loaned at from 9% to 24% 
with the finest kind of collateral. These 
rates of interest, however, will go down. 
German companies are having difficulty in 
filing their statements. About half the 
German insurance companies have made 
their statements on gold mark basis, and 
the government has extended the time of 
filing for the balance.” 

Mr. Moore said that the cheapest place 
to live in Europe at the present time is 
Brussels. He spent a considerable part 
of his time in London. 








HABIG WITH TOKIO 


Louis Habig, who has had wide ex- 
perience with agents and brokers in this 
city, having been with the old Jameson & 
Frelinghuysen office, and more lately with 
Squire & Co., has gone with the Tokio 
M. & F. and Standard and will assist 
Assistant General Agent Day of the Tokio 
and who is also secretary of the Standard, 
in production work. 


ASSETS : - - 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS - - - : - : - - - : - - - - 

U. S. FIRE BRANCH—45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 


J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 
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Great American 


Insurance Compang 


21.3 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 











sz Newfork = 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


NET SURPLUS 


12,465,360.86 
46,282,641.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


IIome Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agew 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wwm. H. MoGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO-— George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wam. H. Mobiece & Co. Gen’! Agts., lusurance Exchange Bldg. 













0.00 
0.16 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 











Louis Pfingstag Forty Years 
With National Liberty 


After forty-three years continuous serv- 
ice for the National Liberty, Louis Pfing- 
stag, vice-president and secretary, volun- 
tarily retires from active duty. He will 
retain his title of vice-president and in 
view of his many years of faithful service 
to the company, he has been granted a 
comfortable retiring allowance. 

Mr. Pfingstag began his insurance career 
with the National Liberty as a junior clerk 
in 1881. By sheer hard work, coupled 
with native ability, he has risen steadily 
through successive stages, to a vice-presi- 


dency. The splendid development of the 
Southern business of the company is due 
in large measure to his efforts and his deep 
study of insurance conditions in that sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Pfingstag’s home being at White 
Plains, N. Y., the National Liberty has 
arranged to have him adjust its losses in 
and around Westchester County. He will 
also adjust losses for other companies. 


TOKIO} 


Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
Statement June 30, 1924 


$6,217,482.66 
1,275,981.53 
531,624.00 
4,409,877.13 








ST. LOUIS TROUBLE OVER 





New Agreement To Be Signed by 
Agents and Both Company Organ- 
izations; New Commissions 
With the approval by a committee of 
Western Bureau companies of the terms of 
settlement reached by St. Louis agents 
with the Western Union’s committee pre- 
viously, the way has now been paved for 
complete harmony in the Mound City and 
the placing of insurance there on a firmer 
and more equitable basis. It will probably 
be January 1 before the new agreement 
can be made effective, but it already has 
had a wholesome effect throughout St. 
Louis. The general feeling is that every- 
one connected with insurance will benefit 

by the new arrangement. 

Naturally there are several steps of im- 
portance yet to be taken. The Union and 
Western Bureau have yet to ratify officially 
the actions of their committees. But that 
is expected to be a mere formality. The 
lire Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
must also incorporate the agreement in its 
constitution and by-laws so that the rules 
as to limitation of agencies, commissions, 
brokerages, etc., can be enforced rigidly. 

Commissions will be limited to 20, 25 and 
30%, depending on the class of business, 
while a supervising agent appointed by a 
company will be allowed an additional 5% 
commission on business of Class 2 and Class 
3 agents supervised by him. Each com- 
pany will be limited to three Class 1 agents 
downtown, but there will be no limit on 
the number of either Class 2 and Class 3 
agents. Outside the downtown districts 


all agents shall be paid the same commis- 
sions on all classes of business, there being 
no limitation as to sprinklered or other 
classes in the pact. In addition to their 
commissions Class 1 agents will be allowed 
a 10% 


premiums. 


contingent based on earned 
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No Quick Change Seen 
In S-E. U. A. Territory 


MUST GET GUTSIDERS IN 


Some Non- Affiliated Companies Will 
Not Endorse 20% Scale Without 
Mature Study 
Some time will elapse probably before 
the proposed 20% flat commission scale 
for the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 


sociation territory becomes effective. 
Among the non-affiliated companies, 
which would have to sign the agree- 


ment before companies writing 90% of 
the fire premiums could be brought into 
line, there are some still favorable to con- 
tingent commissions. These companies 
are not expected to give immediate en- 
dorsement to the S. E. plan. 
Other companies also will probably hold 
off for awhile to watch the trend of senti- 
ment in the South. Non-affiliated com- 
panies generally will not join with the 
S. E. U. A. unless they are convinced 
that it is distinctly to their advantage 
to do so. 

On the other hand, many S. E. U. A. 
companies and those outside the fold be- 
lieve the 20% scale would be a distinct 
betterment over present conditions. It 
would standardize commissions, eliminate 
graded scales and other complications 
and possibly open the way for economies 
which would eventually reduce  ac- 
quisition costs. 

Following is the text of the commis- 
sion resolution adopted at the semi-an- 
nual meeting in Washington. 

“Resolved: That the special commit- 
tee be requested to confer further with 
non-association companies on the basis 
of 20 per cent flat commissions to agents. 

“Resolved further: That while such 
rate of commissions or any other change 
in the present rates of commissions pay- 
ablé ‘by S-E. U. A. companies will re- 

quire ratification by the 


majority of 73 per cent, the members of 
this association here present pledge 
themselves to vote in favor of the above 
plan, provided that thereby such addi- 
tions to the membership of the associa- 
tion will accrue so that as from January 
1, 1925, or such other date as may be 
agreed upon by the special committee, 
the total membership shall represent not 
less than 90 per cent of all the premiums 
written by stock companies in S-E A. 
territory in the year 1923.” 





FROWN ON CREDIT RULING 





Hartford Agents Deny Need for State 
to Fix Time for Credit Extension 
and Interest 


At a recent meeting of the Hartford 
Board of Fire Underwriters further ¢is- 
cussion of the ruling which the Connecti- 
cut Association of Insurance Agents has 
tentatively proposed for enactment by the 
Connecticut insurance department took 
place and the following resolution was 
subsequently adopted without dissenting 
vote ; 

“Whereas, it has been proposed that the 
Connecticut insurance department be asked 
to rule as to the period of time within 
which premiums must be paid or interest 
collected from the policyholder, be it there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Hartford Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
meeting duly assembled, assert confidence 
in our ability to properly control in the 
future as in the past, credit extension in 
our individual businesses and disclaim need 
of supervision where not essential to the 
public welfare.” 

Copies of the resolution are being sent 
to Insurance Commissioner Dunham and 
to President Faulkner of the state agents’ 
association. As there has been little sup- 
port for the proposed ruling at other points 
in Connecticut it seems probable that the 
action of the most influential board in 
Connecticut will be a determining factor 
and that the measure will fail to receive 
favorable consideration by the commis- 


constitutional sioner. 
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INCORPORATEDSD 1868 


The Starderd Five Insurance To. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


O. J. PRIOR, President 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 





NATIONAL FIELD CHANGES 
H. J. Wind of Albany, and A. M. Pad- 
don of Rochester, Made State 
Agents; Other Changes 

The National of Hartford last week 
announced changes in its New York and 
Pennsylvania fields. Special Agent H. J. 
Wind, of Albany, in charge of eastern New 
York State, and Special Agent A. M. 
Paddon, of Rochester, in charge of the 
western part of the State, have each been 
given the title of State Agent in recogni- 
tion of good service. 

Special Agent Collins, who has 
assistant to both Mr. Wind and Mr. Pad- 
don, will hereafter assist Mr. Paddon in 
western New York exclusively, making his 
headquarters with him at 428 Granite 
Building, Rochester. As assistant to Mr. 
Wind the company has transferred Special 
Agent T. E. Parker from western Penn- 
sylvania to Albany, where he is located 
at 205 Arkay Building. To take Mr. 
Parker’s place as assistant to Special Agent 
H. B. Collamore in western Pennsylvania 


been 


the company has appointed E. R. Hindley 
special agent, with headquarters at 307 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Parker is a native of New York 
State and was in Cornell University when 
the war broke out. After the war he took 
a course at Carnegie Institute and later 
joined the home office staff of the National. 
He was sent to western Pennsylvania as 
special agent about a year ago and has 
made a good record. 

Mr. Hindley is a mechanical engincer. 
After graduation from Yale he spent 
several years abroad as representative of a 
large American concern. For some time 
past he has been at the National’s home 
office. 





FIRE PREVENTION LAWS 

Many chambers of commerce have de- 
voted considerable attention to fire pre- 
vention legislation. Twenty-seven per cent. 
of the cities submitting records in the 1923 
Fire Waste Contest reported that ordi- 
nances relating to fire prevention had been 
enacted during the year. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Baseett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
he B vem, My ts and Weet. Mgr. 


H. Hasesinger, 
Well T. Bassett, eval 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organised 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......*$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


Net Surplus... 


8,181,979.10 
*3,501,619.22 





Total ........$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1934. 





Henry M. Grata, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Prea 

John Vice-Pree. and Treas. 

Waite B Vice-Pres. and Weet. Mgr. 

ee G. a Secretary 
Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
Girard F.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 2,949,854.30 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 





Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.90 





Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. gma st Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 





y 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other Habili- 
ties 2,933,245 94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 





Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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Allows Unauthorized 
Covers In Few Cases 


OHIO RULING ON THE SUBJECT 





Superintendent E. L. Savage Says Brok- 
ers May Write These Covers If Com- 
panies Cannot Furnish Them 





Emmett L. Savage, superintendent of in- 
surance of Ohio, has ruled that in certain 
limited instances brokers and agents may 
place insurance with unauthorized in- 
surers. These liberal conditions apply 
only, however, when the needed insurance 
cannot be secured from any company ad- 
mitted to Ohio. In spite of this Mr. Sav- 
age excludes the householders compre- 
hensive and jewellers block policies of 
Lloyd’s from those that may go to outsid2 
insurers, — 

_ Following is the text of Superintendent 
Savage’s ruling on the general subject of 
unauthorized insurance: 

“Your inquiry pertaining to the writing 
of unauthorized insurance, the only pro- 
visions for which are contained in Section 
660 of the General Code, under which sec- 
tion it is provided that the Superintendent 
of Insurance “may issue licenses to citt- 
zens of this state, subject to revocation at 
any time, permitting the person named 
therein to solicit and issue fire, lightning, 
tornado, explosion, automobile or marine 
insurance in companies not authorized to 
transact business in this state,” and pro- 
vides penalties for any officer, agent, solici- 
tor, broker, etc., of any such company 
doing so without having obtained such a 
license. 

Statute Is Out of Date 


“Section 660 was originally enacted in 
1904, at a time prior to the existence of 
certain lines of insurance which are now 
written and which insurers now undertake 
to classify as marine insurance for reasons 
apparent. In view of the time when this 
statute was enacted we do not think that 
it is fairly susceptible of any wider inter- 
pretation, in this regard than that it might 
be considered as including cargoes in tran- 
sit or process of shipment, and this is the 
limit to which the department is willing to 
go in construing it as applied to present- 
day condition. Perhaps it should be 
broadened by amendment, but we have no 
power in that respect. 


“This Division does not feel that it can 
in anywise enlarge the powers granted 
under this section by consenting that lines 
not specified therein can be written. If the 


risks to be written or any parts thereof 


can be placed in companies licensed in Ohio 
they should be so placed. 

“If the coverage beyond question cannot 
be secured in such companies and is not 
prohibited by law or custom, the depart- 
ment would not feel that, of its own 
motion, it should prevent reasonable pro- 
tection being secured, but it should be 
understood that in taking this attitude it 
does not in any way undertake to broaden 
the meaning of the statute above cited or 
foreclose itself from the literal enforce- 
ment of said section in any case that may 
be hereafter properly brought before it for 
consideration. Any risks so written should 
be returned to the department with the 
usual supporting affidavits and will be con- 
sidered as subject to the usual tax. 

“The utmost good faith on the part of 
every agent licensee writing unauthorized 
business must be exercised to the end that 
no risks will be covered as such that can- 
not properly and bona fide be so classed, 
and that no business that should properly 
go to duly licensed companies, which abide 
by the regulations imposed by our laws 
and pay taxes and fees and maintain cap- 
able organizations for service in our state, 
is not wrongfully deflected. And such 
good faith will be required under the penal- 
ties of the statute. 

“We do not feel that such policies as 
those usually designated as the ‘House- 
holders Comprehensive’ and the ‘Jewellers 
Block,’ as written by Lloyds, or policies 


similar thereto, can be properly written 
under this statute, and we must not in any 
way be taken as approving them.” 


Paper Co. Head Tells 
About His Own Loss 


ARTICLE ON AN ADJUSTMENT 





Adjusting Insurance to Values; W. C. 
Gillett’s Statement to “System” 
Magazine 
It is not often that a property owner 
discusses in public his loss adjustment, 
but that is what W. C. Gillett, president 
of the Chicago Paper Co., has done in 
the November issue of “System.” His 
article is entitled “Why Our Insurance 
Now Pays in Full,’ and is reprinted 

herewith. 








Determining the insurable value of 
our building, as contrasted with its sup- 
posed value when we acquired it, re- 
cently enabled us to adjust our fire poli- 
cies so that we get adequate protection 
with only a slight increase in the total 
amount of insurance. 

When we bought our building, the 
amount of insurance carried on it to- 
taled $500,000, and the co-insurance 
clause specified that it should be insured 
at 100% of its value. We submitted the 
policies to Our insurance audit counsel, 
who called attention to the fact that, 
since the building is fireproof, even the 
worst fire could hardly make a total 
loss of it. Substantial fireproof build- 
ings with our occupancy could hardly 
be damaged more than 80% of the 
value. It seemed both good judgment 
and economy to have the co-insurance 
clause changed to 80% instead of 100%. 

To make sure of what we were doing, 
we had an appraisal made. We were 
astonished to find that the insurable 
value was considerably more than had 
been supposed at the time the $500,000 
policy had been issued. ‘This earlier 
valuation had been made, of course, on 
the basis of pre-war expenses. We had 
lost sight of the fact that the rising 
cost of materials and labor had made 
the present replacement expense much 
higher than the old value. While $500,- 
QUU was supposed to represent 100% of 
the value, one appraisal placed the 
actual value at $800,000, while a second 
one showed it to be $/00,000. We chose 
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the latter as being more conservative. 
We were actually insured to but five- 
sevenths of the real value, while the co- 
insurance clause called for _ seven- 
sevenths. Hence, if a partial fire loss 
occurred, we should be able to collect 
but five-sevenths of it. 


Alters Co-Insurance Clause 


We did not care to increase our in- 
surance to the full $700,000 valuation 
of the building, since an 80% loss was 
the largest we could ever expect. We 
did, however, have the co-insurance 
clause altered to 80% instead of 100%, 
and added $60,000 to the total amount 
of insurance carried. Thus, we now 
have $560,000 protection, which is 80% 
of the total valuation of our building. 
And should any partial fire loss occur 
we should be paid for 100% of the dam- 
age, up to the amount of the insurance. 

Before, we could have collected only 
$20,000 for a $70,000 loss—and we should 
have been out $20,000. But by adding 
$00,000 insurance and changing the co- 
insurance clause to 80%, we are able 
to avoid this $20,000 loss. The cost 
of the extra coverage is small compared 
to the extra protection. 





Newspaper Readers Fail 
to Read of Causes of Fire 


A unique idea in writing up stories of 
local fires was recently adopted by news- 
papers of one city at the suggestion of the 
local chamber of commerce. ‘The origin- 
ator of this idea writes as follows: 

“With the thought of fire prevention 
always before me, the reading of local fires 
as reported in the daily papers of this city 
caused me to have the opinion that if 
newspaper reporters would change their 
style of writing up fires and give more 
attention to the causes and how they could 
have been prevented, fire stories would 
have become fire prevention material of 
great value. 

“Wishing to test this idea I mentioned 
one morning to four friends of mine as I 
happened to meet them, about a small 
dwelling fire that occurred the day before 
and appeared in the evening newspapers, 
and asked each of the four if they had 
noticed about the fire and how it occurred. 
Not one of them could tell the cause nor 
remember reading about it.” 


Big Farm Magazine 
Boosting Insurance 


PRAISE FOR STOCK INSURERS 





“Successful Farming” Editors Visit Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and Pub- 
lish Article About Them 





Fire prevention and safety first work is 
becoming increasingly popular with general 
and trade periodicals, in addition to daily 
newspapers which have been constantly ‘de- 
voting more space to such valuable work. 
Insurance companies within the last few 
years have concentrated in developing 
better points of contact with the public 
especially with regard to loss prevention 
service. This campaign is bearing excel- 
lent fruit. 

Earlier this year two editors of “Suc- 
cessful Farming,” a farm weekly with a 
circulation of nearly 900,000 copies, pul - 
lished in Des Moines, Iowa, by E. T. 
Meredith, former secretary of agriculture 
under President Wilson, made a trip to 
Chicago to inspect the Underwriters Labor- 
atories. On the basis of this trip Alson 
Secor, one of the editors, wrote a descrip- 
tive story of the Laboratories and its work 
for a recent issue of “Successful Farming.” 
Concerning insurance E. N. Hopkins, who 
also visited the Laboratories, says: 

“We believe this story is good reader 
service and that it is also helping to place 
the business of fire insurance before the 
farmers and dairymen in its true light. 

“Without question the legal reserve or 
stock fire insurance companies have a real 
story to tell the public. It seems to me 
that they owe this to the public. * * * 

“When our readers fully understand the 
questions involved in dependable fire in- 
surance and the reasons for adequate rates 
they will not support unjust insurance 
legislation and will buy more such insur- 
ance to cover their various needs. The farm 
market has become a desirable one for 
good insurance and farmers are willing to 
pay for what they need if they know its 
value.” 

Following are a few extracts from Mr. 
Secor’s article on the work of the labor- 
atories in Chicago: 


Deeply Impressed by Visit 


“There is a very important, very active 
and accurate body of scientific investiga- 
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tors standing between the manufacturers 
and the public known as the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories with headquarters in Chicago 
and branch laboratories elsewhere. I was 
through the Chicago laboratories some 
months ago and their relation to the public 
has been impressed upon my mind very dis- 
tinctly by events that have happened since. 

“Who is to be the unbiased judge of 
safety in manufactured products? Surely 
not the manufacturer. He cannot be equip- 
ped to make the tests. So it is the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories that must decide 
whether a hair drier, a bath heater, a 
Christmas decoration, and everything else 
is safe under even abusive treatment. It is 
impossible to make everything fool-proof 
but it is possible to safeguard even the 
careless to a large degree. 

“Inasmuch as you farm folks are using 
modern electric devices, modern heating 
and lighting systems, automobiles, light- 
ning rods, roofing materials, polishing, 
cleaning and sweeping compounds, flat irons, 
curling irons, incubators, etc.; inasmuch 
as you attend conventions in cities where 
you stay in hotels, use elevators, may use 
fire escapes, go to picture shows and 
others, constantly coming in contact with 
what might be danger, you are concerned 
in any attempt to safeguard life and prop- 
erty. In the Chicago laboratories I saw 
them testing roofing materials to see if it 
is fire-resistant enough to safeguard a 
building subject to falling sparks and fire- 
brands. You know it was falling ember: 
from a forest fire that set fire to the roofs 
of houses and almost wiped out Berkley 
Hills, California. When a farm building 
burns, it if the roof of the adjacent build- 
ing that catches fire first. They build a 
section of roof just as any roof is con- 
structed and then test the roofing with 
firebrands, with flame, with wind driver 
flame, and note the time required to char 
or set fire to the wood beneath the roofing. 
A roofing that bears the Laboratories’ label 
is safe roofing and has withstood the 
ordeal. 

“They test not only lightning rod con- 
struction but application to see how they 
stand the test. I saw the scientists test 
the lowly match to see how hard a blow 
on the head was necessary to make it 
ignite, if it would ignite; how much fric- 
tion was necessary against the tip to fire it; 
how strong the stick is so the head wil! not 
fly off in striking a light. Match-making 
has been revolutionized in recent years be- 
cause the laboratories have put various 
makes to the test. 

“I saw them testing flat irons to see if 
they would stand ordinary kitchen use 
without setting fire to the ironing board or 
give the woman a shock. I saw them -est- 
ing electric switches by machinery to see 
if they would stand sixteen years of servicc 
without endangering property or person. 
I saw them testing electric wires to see if 
the copper was up to standard rating; if 
the coverings were of a nature that would 
soon decay and leave the wire exposed; if 
it were capable of standing sufficient strain 
in pull and bending. They don’t overlook 
anything about a thing they investigate. 
And there isn’t a thing they won't inves- 
tigate if asked by the insurance companies 
to do so. They have tested over 35,000 
different makes and styles of electrical de- 
vices upon request of the manufacturers.” 





BOY SCOUTS AIDING 

The Boy Scouts of America, through 
Chief Scout Executive James E. West, 
have pledged their co-operation to cham- 
bers of commerce engaging in fire preven- 
tion activities. It is gratifying to note 
they are active in this field in 51% of the 
contest cities. The services of Boy Scouts 
are often employed by local fire prevention 
committees. Their work should be planned 
and supervised so there may be no un- 
favorable reactions to it from the public. 





The first serious fire since Richmond’s 
new high pressure water system was com- 
pleted last summer found the city pre- 
pared with plenty of water and plenty of 
pressure, said James R. Sheppard, Jr., 
director of public safety, commenting 
upon the fire which destroyed business 
property on Broad street last week entail- 
ing an estimated loss of $140,000. Effi- 
cient work of the department prevented a 
mare serious loss. 


Curious Claim For Loss 
Made By Japanese 


AN ECHO OF THE EARTHQUAKE 


Hirato Jutaro, Suing Nippon, Thinks 
Earthquake Clause Prejudicial to 
Good Morals 

A case which has recently been de- 
cided in Tokyo District Court, judgment 
being given for the defendant, the Nip 
pon Fire Insurance Company, with costs, 
is somewhat reminiscent of “The 
Mikado.” The plaintiff. Hirato Jutaro, 
claimed 1,000 Yen, being 20% of the sum 
insured under his policy, for the loss of 
his premises by the spread of fire deemed 
to have been caused by the earthquake 
of September Ist, 1923. The conditions 
printed on the policy excluded “Damages 
arising from a fire occasioned by earth- 
quake or eruption whether directly or in- 
directly or to the spread thereof or 
otherwise,” but the plaintiff contested 
the validity of this clause on the ground 
that although he sent in to the defendant 
a written application containing an entry 
to the effect that he was prepared to 
enter into an insurance contract on the 
basis of its general conditions of fire m 
surance, as he was ignorant of the sub 
stance of the conditions at the time, they 
did not enter into the substance of the 
contract. Further than this, plaintiff 
suggested that insurance was a_ sub 
missive contract, and as he could only 
enter into it on the conditions laid down 
by the companies, if a dispute similar to 
the one on the earthquake clause in 
question arose, the court would find that 
the parties had no intention of being 
bound to it, and even granting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that he entered into the 
contract with the intention of being 
bound by such clause, such clause was 
to be ignored for the maintenance oi 
social life, as it is offensive to the moral 
sense of the component members of so- 
ciety. “It is void by -operation of law 
because it constitutes a ‘juristic’ act, the 
subject of which is a matter prejudicial 
to good morals, but this does not affect 
the validity of the insurance contract 
itself.” 

As an inducement to the court to pro- 
nounce judgment holding the insurance 
company liable it was suggested that 1f 
this were done the Government would 
“become conscious of its own responsibil- 





America Fore 
Unit Organization 
(Continued from page 1) 


lating to the unit organization, follows: 

“For some years there has been under 
consideration the advisability of operat- 
ing the underwriting department in this 
office for all of our companies jointly, 
as is done with practically all the other 
departments. 

“About a month ago the presidents gave 
consideration to a plan of operating the 
underwriting departments on a joint basis 
in all of our offices, but not in the field, 
and it was the unanimous opinion of the 
presidents and of Mr. Sturm, now chair- 
man of the board, but at that time vice 
president and secretary, that the plan should 
be adopted as soon as possible. 

“The plan was formulated and after 
thorough consideration adopted by unani 
mous vote of the boards of directors. 

“In order to carry out the plan most 
effectively the boards were unanimously 
of the opinion, as were the executive offi- 
cials of the companies, that the best inter- 
ests of the companies would be served by 
having joint officials instead of separate 
officials. Consideration was then given to 
the selection of a president of all of our 
companies. A choice has been made by 
the directors and will be announced as 
soon as the election of a president and 
appointments of other officials have been 
confirmed by the boards.” 


sistance of the insurance company, and 
both statesmen and scholars will also co- 
operate to bring about a satisfactory 
solution of the trouble.” 

The court found that the arguments 
put forward by the plaintiff were all in- 
admissable as the bases of a legal claim 
before a judicial court, consequently it 
was not necessary to adjudicate on the 
amount of the claim. 

It is interesting to note that by the 
Japanese Insurance Law it is required 
that the forms of policy and application 
for insurance, torm of declaration to be 
made by the insured and printed matter 
prepared for the purpose of canvassing 
for insurance contractors and other ad- 
vertisements be filed with the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce. 





60-DAY CREDIT RULE 


The Richmond, Va., local board wants 
to have Commissioner Button’s 60-day 
credit rule incorporated in standard 
policies in use in the State. The body 
adopted a resolution at its last bi- 
monthly meeting requesting the com- 
missioner to incorporate the rule in the 
policies if the law permits this to be 
done. If it does not, an effort will 
probably be made to clear the way 
with legislative action at the next ses- 
sion of the general assembly. The 
agents feel that the rule can be ren- 
dered much more effective if it is in- 
corporated in the policies. The present 
practice is to attach a sticker to the 
policies and to point out in this way 
what the terms of the rule are. 7 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 

the security of its policy. 
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Declaration of Independence 


FACSIMILE copy of the Declara- 

tion of Independence has been is- 
sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


This reproduction is‘a composite re- 
duced facsimile, one quarter size, taken 
from a facsimile reproduction of the 
original Declaration of Independence 
made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the 
direction of John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State. 
grossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
ton. The John Hancock Company will 
send this copy of the Declaration free 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


OVER SIXTY YEARS IN BUSINESS. NOW 
INSURING NEARLY TWO BILLION DOLLARS 
IN POLICIES ON 3,500,000 LIVES 
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Jos. M. Byrne, Head of 
Newark Agency, Dies 


WAS PROMINENT FINANCIER 


Began hme Cue With The 
Prudential; Death Due To Heart 
Disease; Was 63 
Joseph M. Byrne, head of Jos. M. Byrne 
& Co., one of the leading insurance agen 
cies in New Jersey, having offices in New- 
ark and Jersey City, died at the age of 
sixty-three a few days ago. His death 

was sudden; heart disease the cause. 

Mr. Byrne's early education was in New- 
ark schools and from there he went to 
Notre Dame University where he was 
graduated with special honors. He was a 
trustee of Notre Dame. 

As a young man he entered the service 
of The Prudential, but because of ill healtn 
went with the pattern making department 
of a manufacturing concern as a draughts- 
man. When he recovered his health he 
returned to the insurance business, this time 
with the Metropolitan. His success in in- 
surance as an agent resulted in his branch- 
ing out into general insurance lines, and 
it was not long before he had built up a 
large clientele. He formed Jos. M. Byrne 
& Co. and became president. His agency 
writes a particularly large volume on pub 
lic utilities and on church properties. At 
the start he had only a desk as a fire 
insurance agent, but built up a fine organ 
ization, the leader of which in insurance is 
W. S. Naulty, one of the most highly 
regarded insurance agents in the country. 

Mr. Byrne was a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange for thirty years. 
He was a director of the Newark Fire and 
of the Fidelity Union Trust; and was vice- 
president of the United States Savings 

}ank and also was the first vice-president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Newark. 
He was early identified in politics; was a 
clerk for the board of assessment and 
revision of taxes in 1888 and 1889; and 
also served in the assembly. In 1919 he 
was appointed by Governor Edge to a short 
term in the then newly organized state 
board of institutions and agencies, being 
re-appointed by Governor Edwards. So- 
cially he was a great favorite. His mag- 
nificent baritone voice was once a delight- 
ful feature of services at the St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and he was heard with the 
Orpheus Glee Club and Webber Quartet. 
He belonged to a long string of clubs and 
his passing is greatly deplored by a large 
circle of friends. 





BELDEN’S NEW POSITION 





Resigns From Advertising Department 
of Hartford Fire To Go With 
Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce 
Clark Belden, Secretary of the Hartford 
Advertising Club, has resigned from the 
advertising department of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company to become asso- 
ciated with the Connecticut Chamber of 

Commerce. 

Mr. Belden was secretary of the con- 
vention committee for the New England 
District Convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs held at Hartford, Novem- 
ber 16-19. 

Mr. Belden’s previous experience includes 
repertorial work for the Providence Jour- 
nal and the Hartford Courant and creative 
advertising work for The Travelers’ In- 
surance Company and the affiliated Aetna 
Companies. 

He has contributed magazine articles on 
advertising, insurance, financial and other 
subjects. An article which deals with the 
vocational phases of insurance-advertising 
work and which Mr. Belden recently con- 
tributed to The Printing Art has been 
adopted for use in the advanced advertis- 
ing classes of New York University, by 
Professor George Burton Hotchkiss, chair- 
man of the advertising department ani 
author of several books on advertising. 
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The Agent 


Who Seeks 

To Give Service 
Must Himself 
Be Well Served! 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 





EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 





NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
H, P. Jackson, Vice-President 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosien, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Accident and Health, Plate Glass. 


COMPANIES 
































Honor W. E. Mallalieu 
At Blue Goose Dinner 


MANY EXECUTIVES PRESENT 








A. R. Monroe Toastmaster and C. J. 
Doyle Comes From Chicago To 
Make Address 





The turnout of insurance executives and 
others at the dinner given to W. E. 
Mallalieu to commemorate his election as 
head of the Blue Goose (Most Loyal Grand 
Gander) at the Drug & Chemical Club, 
on November 20, was a most unusual one 
and testified to the popularity of the gen- 
eral manager of the National Board wt 
Fire Underwriters. Rarely have so many 
people gathered at a dinner in that club. 
There were some speeches, also. Cornelius 
J. Doyle, counsel of the National Board, 
and also Deputy Most Loyal Grand Gander, 
came on from Chicago to say some felic- 
itous things; and Mr. Mallalieu made a 
graceful talk in which he sounded the fine 
spirit of comaraderie in the Blue Goose 
and the pleasures of friendship. A. R. 
Monroe, president of the Newark Fire, 
was the jolly toastmaster. Visiting ganders 
were Harold Rogers and John M. Heath, 
of the Colorado Pond; M. L. May, of the 
Chesapeake Pond; G. H. Lum, of San 
Francisco; J. R. Morrison, of Nebraska; 
H. E. Craig, of Texas, and Gander Bailey, 
of the Carolina Pond. 
Among those present were the follow- 
ing officials : 
O. J. Prior, President, 
Standard Fire of New Jersey. 
Dana Pierce, President, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
A. R. Small, Vice-President, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
F. L. Stabler, Vice-President, 
Hudson Insurance Company. 
Wm. Y. Wemple, Vice-President, 
Meinel & Wemple. 

I, W. Koeckert, Asst. U. S. Manager, 
Commercial Union. 

Wm. M. Ballard, Branch Secretary. 
Commercial Union. 

W. A. Blodgett, 
Fred S. James & Co. 

Carroll L. DeWitt, 
Fred S. James & Co. 

C. S. Conklin, Vice-President, 
Assurance Co. of America, 

T. H. Anderson, Manager, 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 

C. R. Pitcher, Asst. Manager, 
Royal. 

T. L. Farquhar, Vice-President, 
Newark Fire, 

Jesse E. White, Vice-President, 
Great American. 

W. H. Koop, Vice-President, 
Great American. 

Howard DeMott, General Manager, 
National Automobile Conference. 

F. G. Krueger, Assistant Secretary, 
North River. 

J. O. Schwank, Superintendent, 
New York Fire Patrol. 

Clarence W. Hobbs, 
National Council of Compensation Insur. 

A. M. Schoen, Chief Engineer, 

Southeastern Underwriters’ Assn. 

—— Kurth, Vice-President, 

lome. 

C. A, Ludlum, Vice-President, 
Home. 

A. C. Baillie, Secretary, 
Home. 

W. L. Lindsay, Secretary, 
Globe & Rutgers. 

Louis Pfingstag, Vice-President, 
National Liberty. 

J. E. Smith, Secretary, 
National Liberty. 


BETTER FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 

Municipal fire alarm systems are receiv- 
ing attention from chambers of commerce. 
The installation of such a system was ac- 
complished by one committee and local im 
provement and additions were secured 
through the work of others. In all, 43.2% 
of the cities report improvements to alarm 
systems. Fire resistive alarm stations 
were erected by several cities last year. 
The importance of locating such buildings 
in parks or other places not subject to con- 
flagration hazard is being emphasized by 
fire prevention agencies. 





MIDDLE DEPARTMENT MOVES 

The office of the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department has moved 
to 414 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. The 
Middle Department is the fire rating organ- 
ization for the greater part of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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eyes of their community. 


THE nee pene that is shown below The agents who are already using this 
is one of a series of thirteen. The campaign are sharing the cost of the news- 
entire series is designed to be used in news- _ paper space and the Hartford Fire Insurance — 
papers by local boards, clubs, associations Company is furnishing all necessary cuts or 
or informal groups of agents who appreci- mats free of charge. The Hartford is pre- 
ate the advantages of cooperating to make _ pared to send a complete portfolio of these 
their work easier, their income greater and ads to any stock company agency that is 
their position a more important one in the _ seriously interested in presenting this matter 


to his associates. 
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We are very glad to fur- 
nish you with a report on 
any insurance company 
at any time. We makea 
constant study of allcom- 
panies, their organiza- 
tion, capital, surplus, and 
their record for prompt 
payment and fair dealing. 
We represent only the 
best. 
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insurance company’s 
stocking — 


Every big old line stock fire insurance com- 
pany has always laid part of its earnings aside 
for a rainy day—put it away in a stocking, as it 
were, 

It calls that hoard its “surplus”. 

The surplus of an insurance company is very 
important to the insured. 

First, it is an indication of years of fair dealing, 
of sound management, of far-sighted provision 
against misfortune. 

Second, it is your bulwark as well as the in- 
surance company’s. It assures you that even in 
the event of a terrible conflagration, when the 
company would suffer stupendous losses, your 
own loss would be paid. 

So look into the old stocking of the company 
with which you insure. The old line stock fire 
insurance companies which we represent have 
pretty big stockings—pretty well filled. 


This advertisement published by the following 
Agencies of old linestock insurance companies: 
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Cooperative 
Advertising 


NE of the most difficult parri- 

ers that local agencies en- 
counter is a wide-spread lack of 
appreciation of the benefits of in- 
surance and of the important part 
that a local agency plays in the 
business life of its community. 
Cooperative advertising will help to 
break down this barrier. 


There is no question about it— 
local agencies do have a story to tell, 
and it is an interesting, absorbing 
story that people will be glad to 
read, provided it is told in an in- 
viting manner. 


At the left is reproduced one of 
a series of advertisements. Each 
ad deals with a subject that con- 
cerns every stock company agency 
—a subject that can be treated 
effectively only in an advertisement 
of considerable size. The cost of 
this campaign should, therefore, be 
divided among the participating 
stock company agencies. When 
the cost of this advertising is so 
divided the cost per agency is sur- 
prisingly small. 

There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of desirable 
uninsured property in practically 
every city and town in the country. 
Although this campaign will not 
result automatically in a rush of new 
business, it will make it much 
easier for every agency to get its 
share of these unwritten lines. 


The best way to meet the com- 
petition of ‘‘cheap’’ insurance is to 
sell stock insurance in a positive 
way that will emphasize the desira- 
ble features found only in old-line 
stock insurance contracts. Co- 
operative advertising does exactly 
this. 


There is nothing in the campaign 
that concerns the Hartford or the 
Hartford local agency. The Hart- 
ford will benefit from the campaign 
—but only as the insurance business 
benefits as a whole—as other stock 
companies benefit and as the local 
agents themselves benefit. 


Naturally, the Hartford wou.d 
not have gone to the expense of 
creating these ads and of furnishing 
all cuts free of charge unless it 
were sure of some return from its 
investment. As a matter of fact, 
this is one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can be presented in 
favor of the campaign—the Hart- 
ford’s faith in its excellence—a 
faith based on many years of adver- 
tising experience and a great many 
advertising successes. 
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Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Marine, Hail, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion 


Tornado, Automobile 





FIRE 


New Haven, Conn. 
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A. R. Small Raps Putting 
Profits Above Safety 


DEVICES WHICH ARE A CRIME 





New York Head of Laboratories Sees 
More Than One Type of Boot- 
legging 





A. R. Small, vice-president of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., talked 
bluntly a few days ago to the Rhode Is- 
land Purchasing Agents’ Association, de- 
claring that when delivery is made to 
the public of goods of any description 
they should be fit or safe for the pub- 
lic’s use. Otherwise, both the manu- 
facturer and the buyer or his agent are 
“bootlegging in safety.” He even went 
so far as to show up fire departments 
in small towns which pay more atten- 
tion to having their apparatus shine 
brightly than they do to getting the most 
effective kind of apparatus. 

Among “safety bootlegging” incidents 
he cited these: 


Small Lamps 


“The popularity of the bridge and 
other forms of portable electric lamps 
especially has created a new problem in 
the policing of premises for electrical 
safety. These devices are purchased in 
drug stores, are sold by mail. Depart- 
ment stores, novelty shops and even 
antique shops seem to find it profitable to 
handle these and various other forms of 
portable electrical appliances. This kind 
of electrical equipment cannot be the 
subject of expert inspection as is the 
fixed wiring and equipment in the 
premises. ‘their policing would be re- 
sented as interference with personal 
liberty in the pursuit of happiness. The 
present consumption of home and other 
brew shows that even Federal policing 
may not be counted upon to prevent the 
home owner from possessing and using 
that which strikes his fancy as something 
useful, ornamental (perhaps both) or as 
popular for the moment. 

“Most branch circuits in electrical in- 
stallations are now-a-days fused at 15 
ampres. An electrical fuse is the safety 
valve for the wiring in which it is placed. 
The lamps to which reference is made 
are supplied with flexible cords having 
No. 20 B. & S. gauge copper. When 
currents of 15 amperes flow in No. 20 
gauge copper the temperature rise of the 
copper is excessive and damage to the 
rubber insulation will follow. Thus the 
factor of safety is hardly more than unity 
if it be that. 


Poor Sprinkler 


“Some years ago a system of auto- 
matic sprinklers was installed in a fac- 
tory property in a Western State. Pre- 
sumably the owners desired security 
from fire as well as credits in insurance 


rates. The metal stampings of the 
fusible mechanism of the sprinkler 
were wondrously shaped and were 
obviously subject to season  crack- 


ing when effects of the internal stresses 
locked up in their fibres were developed. 
This fundamental criticism of design was 
reported to the manufacturer of the 
sprinkler and to the owner of the prop- 
erty but for private reasons the use of 
the unapproved device was persisted in. 
Bootlegging in Safety. In three years, 


as the season cracking developed, the 


sprinklers opened prematurely with con- 
sequent unnecessary water damage, in- 
terference with production and _ inter- 
ruption of production. 

“A popular type of hand fire ex- 
tinguisher utilizes carbon tetrachloride 
as the base of the extinguishing liquid. 
In its commercial form carbon tetrachlor- 
ide contains several impurities, among 
them water and _ carbon _bi-sulphide. 
These impurities produce corrosion of 
brass and soldered parts in extinguisher 
containers. The manufacturers of fire 
extinguishers take endless pains to 
remove these impurities and otherwise 


insure the reliable operation of an emer- 
gency safety device. Is it not ‘Boot- 
legging in Safety’ to manufacture and 
sell to the public as cheaper but just as 
good fire extinguisher refills of com- 
mercial carbon tetrachloride, a product 
in which all known and feasible safe- 
guards are not employed to guarantee 
safety at the moment when danger 
threatens? 


A Dangerous Bumper 


“An automobile bumper has a purpose 
more fundamental than to adorn the 
flivver or to lower collision insurance 


premiums. In extreme emergencies it 
may be the deciding factor between 
home, hospital or cemetery for the Ppas- 
sengers of a car. The best qualities of 
tempered steel and of forgings are none 
too good. Yet we find brightly nickeled 
soft steel bars and mountings of grey 
iron castings, sold and used for bumpers. 
For such a device, one having a most 
definite and most personal mission, is a 
factor of safety or unity or less to be 
countenanced? Shall good design, the 
best of materials and honest workman- 
ship be sacrificed to selling price? 


(Contniued on page 30) 

















ERNEST STURM 


NEW YORK 

















Chairman of the Board 





“Fire Proof” 


is no excuse for inadequate insurance. 
proven time and again by the charred and tottering skele- 
tons of what had been “Modern Fire Proof Buildings.” 
For Conflagration plays no favorites. “Fire Proof” means 


little when exposed to the super-heated gases generated 
by a surrounding inferno. 


Preach adequate insurance protection. Remember how 


the Co-Insurance Clause will affect a partial loss if your 
client is under-insured. 


‘Ask the American Eagle Special’’ 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


- CHICAGO 
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This has been 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


President 
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CORPORATION, 





OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 


John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


From the Charter granted in 1720 to 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE——— 


“To make Assurances of Houses, Warehouses, Goods, Wares and 
Merchandise from Accidents by Fire which tends to the Publick 
Good and Security of Many who have been and may be Preserved 
from the Ruin and Impoverishment which otherwise might ensue 
from such Calamities.” 


It is only natural that with such an ideal of public service 
the Corporation has prospered and endured and by its 


record may be rated as among the very strongest of the 
world’s successful insurance organizations. This year 


marks the 52nd anniversary of the entrance of The Lon- 
don Assurance into the United States and the 204th of 
its world wide activity. A permanent dependable fire 
office that has the confidence of its agents and those with 
whom it transacts business. 





Che Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Louisville Agents 
Defend Position 


Cc. C. TERRY MAKES STATEMENT 





Says Retroactive Rule of Louisville 
Board Forced General Agency to 
Seek Other Appointments 





Chas. C. Terry & Co., general agents 
at Louisville, Ky., for the Globe & Rut- 
gers, Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Stuyvesant and the Im 
porters & Exporters, are not letting go 
unnoticed the suspension of the local 
agency of Jefferson, Noyes and Embrv 
from the Louisville Board because that 
local agency represented late this year 


companies having non-board agencies 
also. in Louisville. The Jefferson, 
Noyes and Embry agency represents 


two of the Terry companies, which gen- 
eral agency had for three years a non- 
board agency for the Globe & Rutgers. 
Under a recent ruling of the Louisville 
Board the general agency was made the 
anit which meant that board members 
would have to resign companies handled 
by a general agency which also had 
those or other companies in a non-board 
agency. Following is a statement made 
to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER by Charles 
C. Terry, of the general agency of Chas. 
C.. Terry & Co:: 

The facts are that we had Booker & 
Kinnaird as agents in Louisville for the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany since April, 1921. When we ac- 
quired the Stuyvesant Insurance Com- 
pany in May, 1922, we planted same with 
Jefferson, Noyes & Embry and when we 
acquired the Importers & Exporters 
about the same time we appointed Gaunt 
& Harris. On June Ist, 1924, we ac- 
quired the Insurance Company of the 
State of Pa., which had been with Jef- 
ferson, Noyes & Embry for over twenty 
years and we planted the second agency 
with Fleck Insurance Agency, all of these 
agencies excepting Booker & Kinnaird 
being members of the Board and our ap- 
pointments being made with the knowl- 
edge of the Board. The Board had a 
ruling that an agent could not repre- 
sent a company which also had a non- 
board agent, but this ruling did not af- 
fect the three companies above men- 
tioned. 

Rule Made Retroactive 

In May of this year a new By-Law 
was introduced in the Board making the 
General Agency the unit and making the 
rule retroactive, which meant that our 
three Board agencies would have to re- 
sign. All of these agents opposed the 
adoption of this rule insofar as its re- 
troactive feature was concerned, but 
neither they nor our agency opposed 
making the general agency the unit. 
The alleged reason for the ruling was to 
prevent spread of non-board agencies 
and our agents pointed out to the Board 
that by passing ruling effective from 
date they would prevent further non- 
board appointments but to pass it and 
make it retroactive would, if carried 
out, force our Board agents to resign 
and thereby compel us to_ either 
abandon business in our home city or to 
seek business in non-board agencies 


since no Board agencies could repre- 
sent us. It is clear that passing this 
rule brought about the condition which 
they state they sought to prevent. 

Respecting the Bankers Mortgage and 
Finance Co., we wish to advise that, S. 
D. Camper who is connected with that 
bank had an agents license, his busi- 
ness being written through Booker & 
Kinnaird. The Portland Bank is located 
in Portland, a Western suburb of Louis 
ville, and Mr. Klingman and Mr. Swain, 
officers of that bank, carried a similar 
contract. 

The Board ruling was made effective 
\ugust 1 and agents were given until 
August 15 to resign companies who were 
put in violation of the rule by reason 
of its retroactive feature. Gaunt & Har- 
ris resigned and the other two have not 
done so at this time. Jefferson, Noyes 
& Embry declined August 1 to resign 
our companies and asked for an im- 
mediate trial, but the Board for reasons 
best known to its members failed to take 
action at subsequent meetings up until 
about one week ago. 

Made Appointments After Ruling 


Regarding Lincoln Bank & Trust Com 
pany appointment beg to advise that 
that bank has had an agency for about 
six months representing the Republic 
Fire of Pittsburgh, Fidelity & Casualty 
and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. We did 
not make an appointment until a long 
time after the date when the new Board 
ruling became effective and agents 
Gaunt & Harris resigned and the other 
agents were given to understand that 
they would be put out of the Board. It 
appears that an effort has been made to 
create the impression that the Board 
took action because of non-board ap- 
pointments on our part, but this is not 
true. The conditions as they existed on 
August 1 had existed for two years. 

Our office did not violate any Board 
rules or National Association ruling, but 
the Board in its wisdom passed this rul- 
ing in question making it retroactive and 
the simplest mind can see that their 
action gave us no choice except to ap- 
point agents outside of the Board or 
cease doing business in Louisville. 

No overt action on our part or any 
other company brought about the sug- 
gestion for this ruling, it being apparent- 
ly voluntary on the part of the Board 
and conceived in a spirit of reprisal on 
account of strife dating back to the 
withdrawal of Booker & Kinnaird from 
the Louisville Board. It strikes us as 
highly possiblesthat the Board’s long de- 
lay in the trial of Jefferson, Noyes & 
Embry after that agency had advised the 
Board last May that they would not re- 
sign our companies and advised them 
August 1 that they were in violation of 
this new ruling was intentional, and for 
the purpose of making it appear that 
their decision respecting that agency was 
based on the fact that we had made non- 
board appointments in violation; this we 
had not done, but after we were denied 
Board representation on August 15 when 
the ruling became effective, we were 
compelled to seek business outside of 
that body. 

We feel very sure that we havé not 
violated any ethics and are glad to fur- 
nish the facts in this connection to any 
interested party. 





Fire 
Lightning 
Windstorm 
Tornado 


AuG. J. LUEOKE. wice-pnes 
R. E. BRANDENBURG, Sec. © TREAS 





A Sign of Good Protection 





Riot and Civil Commotion 
Wm. E. WOLLAEGER, presioent 


GeO, P. MAYER. ano vice-pnes. 
Rosert H. MOORE, asst seccr. 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Explosion 


HERMAN AMBOS, 200 Vict. 016. 
A.C, MEEKER, asst sec'r. 








Beha Clamps Lid Down 
Further on Lloyd’s 


GIVES WARNING TO BROKERS 





Reminds Them in License Renewals of 
IHegality of Placing Covers With 
Unadmitted Insurers 





The application blank for renewal of 
brokers licenses issued by the New York 
Insurance Department for the coming year 


is to include an additional interrogatory 
designed to forcibly call to the attention 
of those engaged in the insurance broker- 
age business that agency activities for 
London Lloyds or other unauthorized in- 
surers and rebating are both prohibited 
under the law. The new query is 


nd sub- 
divided and reads as follows: 


(a) Hay applicant, since January 1, 1924, acted 
as agent for Lloyds, London, or any other un- 
1uthorized insurer in the transaction of the 
business of insurance within this state or direct- 
ly or indirectly, on behalf of another, applied 
or insurance with Lloyds, London, or any other 
inauthorized insurer, negotiated for such insur- 
ince, placed risks therewith, delivered policies 
w collected premiums thereon? .......... 

: all facts in connection therewith. 
Has applicant, since January 1, 1924, di- 
rectly or indirectly, either by sharing commis 
sions Or in any manner whatsoever, paid or al- 
lowed, or offered to pay or allow, an assured, 
or an employee of an assured, any rebate from 
the premium specified in a policy issued such 
MSSUTEM? ovccccccee so, give all facts in con- 


nection therewith, 
James A. Beha 


So, 


Superintendent stated 
that he hoped the new interrogatory would 
have the careful consideration of brokers 
applying to the department for renewal 
licenses, and further stated that while the 
prohibitory statutes are in force he wiil 
not countenance their evasion. The new 
query will put brokers on notice and those 
who violate the law will be subject to the 
penalties imposed by statute. 


TEACHING SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Realizing the importance of training the 
youth of the country in regard to fire pre- 
vention, many local chambers of commerce 
have secured the co-operation of school 
officials in instituting regular courses of 
study in this subject. Fire prevention is 
taught in the schools of 86.5% of the cities 
reporting in the contest. 
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United States Mail — 


Necessary 
to Modern 


Business -4iill: 


Parcel Post insurance also is necessary. 


Great sacks of mail leave thousands of post offices daily 
for transportation to other post offices. Loss and damage to 
packages is inevitable. The shipper should not bear the loss. 
Ohio Farmers Parcel Post insurance will take care of it for him. 


Ohio Farmers policies have the whole strength and reputa- 
tion of this seventy-six year old Company behind them. Other 


advantages are’ 


Sworn proof of loss is not required if the amount of loss 


is less than $10.00. 


Six months time is allowed in which loss notice may be 
presented. 


Mail packages which the Government can not insure are 
covered easily and quickly. 


Convenient coupon book makes insuring packages simple 
and safe. 


You and your clients should know more about Ohio 
Farmers Parcel Post insurance. 
Write “I want to know more about Parcel Post insurance” on a post 


card and mail it to the Company at Le Roy. Complete information will be 
sent by return mail. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
Organized 1848 - - Le Roy, Ohio 
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West Virginia Agents 
Secure No Changes 


IN NEW COMMISSION SCALE 





Uniformity Association Tells Committee 
Here That Gradual Reduction 
Isn’t Feasible 





West Virginia local agents met with 
little success when they came to New 
York last Friday to seek changes ir the 
new commission arrangemcut which the 
companies put into effect October 1, 
thereby greatly reducing the excess 
commissions paid in that state. The 
West Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, acting on behalf of all aggrieved 
local agents, resented the cut to a 20% 
flat scale for two reasons, one because 
the companies had not cooperated with 
the agents in preparing the change, and 
secondly because the changes were al- 
leged to be too drastic. At the confer- 
ence last week the supervisory commit- 
tee of the West Virginia Uniformity 
Association informed the agents that the 
companies would make no changes from 
the present scale. 

R. P. DeVan of Charleston, W. Va., 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the agents’ association, read a carefully 
prepared statement of the agents in 
which they asked to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the negotiations, as in the 
past, and that the present reductions not 
be made effective at once because of the 
injury they will work on agencies in the 
state. 

Replying to the agents’ requests W. 
Ross McCain, chairman of the super- 
visory committee of the Uniformity As- 
sociation, explained that the committee 
had no power to change the scale of 
commissions fixed in the agreement 
signed by companies doing about 95% of 
the fire insurance business in West Vir- 
ginia. Mr. McCain also said that the 
committee could not see its way clear 
to recommend to the companies that they 
alter the agreement as it now stands. 

It was said that the companies appre- 
ciated that certain hardships would en- 
sue following the adoption of the 20% 
scale, but that the excess commission 
trouble had been so long standing in 
West Virginia that some remedial meas- 
ures had to be taken. Therefore the 
flat scale was put into effect and the 
request of the agents to make the re- 
duction gradual covering a period of a 
year or more would not be satisfactory. 
Such a scheme would leave the whole 
matter in a state of flux for many more 
months, a condition the companies are 
most eager to avoid. It was on this basis 
of argument that the Uniformity Asso- 
ciation is not in sympathy with the move 
to return temporarily to higher commuis- 
sions. The companies feel they have 
gained their objective and won't retreat 
from the position which they have taken 
years to achieve. 

West Virginia agents are naturally 
disappointed in having lost out. What 
the reaction will be is not known yet. 
Nothing probably will be announced un- 
til a report has been made to the of- 
ficers of the association and after pos- 
sibly a special meeting of the associa- 
tion has been held. 

Following is the statement presented 
to the conference here last Friday by 
the executive committee of the agents’ 
association : 


Test of Agents’ Requests 


“To the West Virginia Supervisory 
Committee : 


“The Executive Committee of the 
West Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents approaches this conference today 
with the thought that it is unnecessary 
to discuss at length the abuses in the 
commission situation in West Virginia 
as they have existed for a number of 
years. Your committee is as familiar 
with what has happened as are we. It 
seems in order, however, briefly to re- 
view certain events leading up to the 
present situation. 


“Going back to 1918 while H. A. Smith 
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was chairman of the Supervisory Com- 
mittee, a conference was arranged by 
him between his committee and a com- 
mittee from the West Virginia Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. At that meet- 
ing a full and frank discussion of the 
commission situation took place. Both 
committees entered that conference with 
open minds and a sincere desire to 
stabilize commissions for West Virginia 
by adopting a plan that would be fair 
to the public, to the companies and to 
the agents. 


“As a result of that conference 20% 
flat commission with allowance for post- 
age, loss adjustments and one or two 
other small items, was agreed upon. 
You will agree with us that our cost 
of doing business today is materially in 
excess of 1918 

“That 1918 agreement came to naught 
as you know because of the non-con- 
currence of The (Western) Union. 

“Again in the fall of 1922 while Mr. 
Lovejoy was chairman of your commit- 
tee, he also arranged a conference be- 
tween his committee and a committee 
from the West Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents to consider this ques- 
tion. Both committees entered that 
meeting with open minds and a sincere 
desire to fix a compensation fair to all 
parties at interest. After several meet- 
ings, the committees, in the spring of 
1923, again got together on a graded 


schedule of commissions. That 1923 
agreement came to naught as you know 
because of the non-concurrence of two 
large company groups. 


Reasons For Seeking Conference 


“During the past summer we read a 
great deal in the insurance press and 
heard a great deal of talk in connection 
with the fixing of commissions for our 
state. We anticipated a meeting with 
you looking towards the settlement of 
this issue. We were expecting to con- 
fer with you on this question for three 
reasons: 

“Ist. We own and control the busi- 
ness that we write and have the right 
to say with whom we shall place it. 
Why should not we, therefore, have 
something to say with reference to the 
compensaiton we are to receive for it? 

“2nd. We were recognized on the oc- 
casions mentioned above. We believe 
that we should again be given the oppor- 
tunity to negotiate with you a commis- 
sion scale before any definite action is 
taken by your committee. 

“3rd. We believe that a majority of 
the companies so felt that we should be 
given this opportunity. 

“When we were called to New York 
on August 28 last, we assumed of course 
that we were to discuss with you a plan 
of commissions that would be fair to the 
public, the companies and the agents. 
Imagine our amazement when we were 
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informed that commissions had been 
fixed; that the companies had signed the 
West Virginia Uniformity Association 
agreement which included the payment 
of 20% commission on all fire business 
in West Virginia with no allowance for 
necessary incidental expenses. It soon 
developed that we were merely called to 
discuss whether the plan should go into 
effect the first of September or the first 
of October. 

“In our August meeting we strongly 
protested against the suggested commis- 
sion, both as a committee and as in- 
dividuals. While you were most  in- 
sistent on this reduced commission scale 
you were unwilling to even discuss the 
question of limited agency representation 
and other reforms. You dismissed these 
subjects by saying that they were en- 
tirely within the control of the agents. 

“Tt cannot be said that companies are 
unwilling to adjust these matters with 
agents through conference because in 
two of the so-called excess commission 
localities companies have negotiated 
with the agents and an agreed com- 
pensation, with other necessary reforms, 
have resulted much more favorably to 
the agents than the edict issued for West 
Virginia. 

“Following our August meeting you di- 
rected a circular letter to the companies 
containing a paragraph as follows: 

“A conference was held with nine of the lead- 
ing agents of West Virginia, and a very free 
and frank discussion was had of this entire ques- 
tion. Your Committee was very much gratified 
at the attitude of the local agents and while 
they evinced neither gratification nor satisfac- 
tion at the changes which were being made; at 
the same time they manifested a spirit which 
bodes well for the success of the new manage- 
ment.” 

“We submit that this expression from 
your committee did not correctly reflect 
the attitude of either our committee or 
the local agents of West Virginia, and 
many of the companies were misled by 


“In the month of October many of our 
members submitted to their companies a 
desire to have this subject negotiated 
and agreed upon through our State As- 
sociation. 


Third Party Letter 


“During the latter part of that month 
your committee dictated a form letter 
with a recommendation that the com- 
panies send it to their agents in our state. 
The letter contained the following sen- 
tences: 

“This company has always reserved the right 
to negotiate with its agents direct, and cannot 
recognize the right of any third party as an 
intermediary between it and its agents. While 
we are always willing to co-operate with your 
asseciation when possible, the commission ques- 
tion is one that concerns only this company and 
its agents, as we do not feel that commissions is 
a proper question for any third party to decide 
for us. 

“Have gentlemen of your committee 
forgotten what was done in 1918, 1922 
and 1923 on this very subject, as above 
set forth? Have you forgotten the 
many other occasions when companies 
have done the very thing you now say 
you cannot do? 

“If it be contended that the West Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents is 
a third party (which we cannot admit), 
then your Uniformity Association which 
negotiated this very scale we are now 
discussing, is likewise a third party and 
that letter becomes wholly inconsistent. 
If that letter meant that the companies 
would not confer with an Agents’ Asso- 
ciation on the commission or any other 
question, then the position taken is both 
fallacious and unrighteous and will lead 
to a wilderness of chaos. 

“You say: “This company has always 
reserved the right to negotiate with its 
agents direct,’ but the truth is that this 
new scale was not negotiated by any 
company with any of its agents either 
directly or indirectly. 


“The letter in question contains an- 
other paragraph: 
“Tf you are not prepared to ac- 


cept the commission scale noted 
above, please do not place business 
with this company.’ 

“Only a portion of the companies op- 


erating in our state are following your 
committee in the thoughts expressed in 
(Continued on page 29) 
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The Bank as an Underwriter 
By Landon M. Townsend 


Manager, Foreign Exchange Department, 


Bank of New York & Trust Company 


This article, written by L. M. Town 
send, manager of the foreign exchange 
department of the Bank of New York & 
Trust Co., describes the underwriting 
functions of banks in foreign trade, 
namely financing export and import ship- 
ments. The insurance agent and marine 
underwriter handling marine risks should 
know something of export finance because 
this is one of the greatest factors con- 
nected with foreign trade. For successful 
commerce, broad banking facilities are just 
us essential as the original international 
demand for merchandise or marine insur- 
ance fac tlities. Hence Mr. Townsend's 
article should be of considerable aid to 
marine agents and underwriters. 

When Marco Polo sailed in the thir 
teenth century for India and China, taking 
with him gold to purchase rare spices, he 
was his own shipper, insurance agent and 
banker and even historian, and as a result 
of assuming all the risks which are today 
separated his venture was rather a gamble. 
Little wonder that there was at that time 
anxiety about “when my ship comes in.” 
Since that time, however, merchandising 
has changed considerably. The problems 
of insurance, shipping and banking have 
become separated and_ specialized. 

The merchant of today relies on the in- 
surance company, the shipping company 
and the bank; he himself assumes only the 
risk of the value of the goods. He makes 
a price ci.f., f.o.b., or otherwise, indicat 
ing that gross price is directly dependen 
upon how much the underwriter and carries 
take as their share. For some reason, the 
bank is not indicated in these phrases, 
c.i.f., ete., but despite this lack of honor 
able mention, the bank’s service is nec- 
essary. For example, the seller of cotton 
in Galveston is interested in getting his 
money out of the goods as soon as loaded 
on the vessel. He cannot wait for it to 
reach Liverpool, be sold and proceeds re- 
mitted. He is not a capitalist. Nor can 
the Liverpool buyer, on the other hand, 
send capital far in advance of the goods. 
For he is not a capitalist. The gap is one 
of credit to be bridged by the bank. We 
shall presently examine several important 
methods used in bridging this gap, and it 
will then be seen that even the bank is not 
a capitalist, but rather a dealer in certain 
kinds of risks. 

Where Capital Is Drawn From 

In considering the function of the bank 
in international commerce, it is well to re- 
call Bagehot’s distinction between a capi 
talist and a financier, i.e., the capitalist 
employs his own funds, whereas _ the 
financier employs the funds of others. 
The bank does not capitalize, but finances 
trade. Of course, capital is necessary, bin 
the greater part of the required amount 
is drawn from the discount market, the 
exchange market, or the national rediscourt 
bank, which in the United States is the 
Federal Reserve. In other words, the bank 
trusts the customer and capital trusts the 
bank. Banking capital would be too limited 
to accommodate the vast amount of trade, 
but banking credit is elastic and is limited 
only by the world’s wealth. It is clear, 
then, that the function of the bank in 
financing trade is primarily a matter of 
guaranteeing the financial risks incident to 
the sale of goods, rather than lending the 
actual money. 

This financing or extending of credit is 
really a form of underwriting resembling 
that of the insurance company, the differ- 
ence being in the nature of the risks. The 
insurance company guarantees that certain 
eventualities concerning the safety of a 
shipment of goods will be indemnified; 
whereas the bank guarantees the payment 
of the financial obligations involved in the 


transaction, The insurance policy pro- 
tects against damage or loss of the physi- 
cal goods; whereas the bank’s endorsement 
or guarantee insures that the draft will be 
paid regardless of any decline in price of 
the goods or insolvency on the part of the 
buyer or seller. That is the simple under 
lying theory, which is obvious enough. 


Three Methods of Financing 


There are three general methods usually 
employed in the financing of foreign trade. 
Of these the commercial letter of credit is 
perhaps the most important. The letter of 
credit varies in its forms and _ provisions, 
but it is a written promise addressed to the 
seller whereby the bank issuing the credit 
engages to pay for the goods ordered by 
the purchaser. In other words, the bank 
underwrites the financial obligation in 
volved between exporter and importer. For 
example, an English firm buying American 
automobiles arranges a letter of credit 
with a London bank. If the purchase 1s 
in terms of sterling, the English bank will 
forward to the American seller the formal 
promise to honor a draft on it for the 
stipulated sterling amount, provided the 
proper documents are attached showing 
shipment and correct execution of the 
order. 

This sterling draft, by virtue being 
drawn under a letter of credit, can be 
readily sold by the American exporter to 
his bank. Advance notice of the issuance 
of the letter of credit is usually sent by 


‘cable through an American correspondent 


bank. If the purchase is in terms of dol- 
lars the English bank will instruct its 
American correspondent to open the credit, 
notify the seller, and, upon presentation of 
the documents, either to accept time drafts 
or to pay the sum to the debit of the Eng 
lish bank’s dollar account. A commission 
is, of course, paid for these facilities. 

The documents accompanying bills of 
exchange must be drawn in such a way as 
to carry title to and control over the goo‘s, 
thereby serving as collateral to any bank 
negotiating them. A negotiable insurance 
certificate of a reliable company is a nec 
essary part of a set of documents in order 
that the collateral may be protected. 


Value of Letter of Credit 


The bank’s promise, as contained in the 
letter of credit, to pay a certain sum 
against specified documents amounts to 
certification in advance of the draft to be 
drawn by the seller within the conditions 
laid down. The value of a letter of credit 
then lies in the fact that it enables the ex- 
porter to sell with confidence to foreign 
buyers whose credit standing he may not 
definitely know, and the exporter is fur- 
thermore enabled to obtain reimbursement 
for the goods at the time of shipment. 

On the other hand, the foreign buyer is 
allowed sufficient time in which to sell the 
goods and pay his bank. The capital tied 
up in this interval is obtained ordinarily 
from the discount market of the big 
financial centers. The financing bank 
avoids too great a drain on its own re 
sources by shifting the burden to others 
The financing process is about as follows: 
Taking the case in which a New York bank 
@&cepts a draft or opens a credit on the 
guarantee of a London bank, the exporter 
loads the goods, then presents to the New 
York bank his draft and proper documents. 

The bank accepts the draft and forwards 
the documents to the London bank, where 
they are released in accordance with some 
arrangement between the English buyer 
and his bank. The American exporter gets 
his money from the sale of the accepted 
draft, in the open discount market at the 
very low rate which prevails for such 
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paper, at present about 214%; the rate of 
discount acceptances of member banks can 
not exceed the official Federal Reserve 
Bank rate, at present 3%. Note that the 
capital employed is obtained outside of the 
bank but on the bank’s guarantee. By the 
time the draft matures the goods will have 
arrived abroad, been sold, and_ sufficieat 
funds to meet the obligation will have been 
forwarded through the London bank, thus 
liquidating the entire transaction. This 
operation illustrates the point that financing 
consists largely in underwriting or guaran- 
teeing the financial risks instead of fur- 
nishing capital directly. 

There are of course many variations of 
the letter of credit, but the above represents 
the general working of a typical export 
credit. 

Another method of financing, in which 
the letter of credit is eliminated, i3 one 
based upon the credit responsibility of the 
exporter. Cotton is usually financed on 
this basis. Cotton dealers, therefore, zre 
necessarily of such well-known standing 
that a letter of credit is not essential to 
obtain negotiation of the drafts. 


Handling Cotton Exports 


It may be of interest at this point to 
interpolate a word of explanation as to 
how the cotton exporter, by a hedging pro- 
cess, is enabled to accumulate large ship- 
ments and avoid risks of fluctuation in the 
market. After the cotton has been picked 
and ginned the farmer may delay market- 
ing, but assume that he takes it direct to 
the nearest village or town and offers it 
for sale to local buyers, who sample the 
cotton and bid a certain price per pound. 
The local buyer acts as agent for a mer- 
chant at some large center or port, who is 
in touch with European buyers and _ spin- 
ners. 

The merchant’s function is to accumu- 
late spot cotton and separate it according 
to grade, and his profit is expected to be 
derived from this service, instead of from 
any market appreciation. The country 
agents report their purchases during the 
course of each day, so that the merchant 
may know how much cotton he has bought. 
In order to hedge against the risk of 
fluctuation, he will sell on the New Or- 
leans or New York cotton exchange for 
future delivery a number of bales equiva- 
lent to his total purchases. 

As soon as the merchant, say in Galves- 
ton, has accumulated a shipment of a cer- 
tain desired grade, he will offer it to his 
Liverpool client. If the offer is accepted. 
the merchant is then in the position of 
having sold the cotton which he had previ- 
ously sold on the exchange for future de- 
livery. He must, therefore, immediately 
order his broker to buy an offsetting con 
tract. To avoid any pitfall, however, *he 
Galveston exporter, when offering to the 
Liverpool buyer, may stipulate that the 
offering price is contingent upon cost of 
cover of the short contract. Should the 
price at which the actual cotton is sold be 
lower than the price paid for the same 
cotton, the loss will be compensated by a 
corresponding profit on the short sale on 
the cotton exchange which is now closed 
out. 

Different financing customs prevail for 
different cominodities. As mentioned 
above, the formal letter of credit does not 
usually appear in cotton financing. The 
typical cotton bill is drawn in sterling at 
60) days’ sight against Liverpool bank. No 

letter of credit existing, there is, of course, 
no iron-bound obligation on the part of the 
Liverpool bank to accept the draft when 
presented. For this reasons, the New York 


bank before purchasing the bill will have 
assured itself as to the reliability of the 
seller. Of course as soon as the Liver- 
pool bank accepts the draft there is no 
further worry, as the responsibility of the 
Liverpool bank would ordinarily outrank 
the collateral as well as the responsibility 
of the drawer. Nevertheless, the seller 
remains contingently liable; and in the 
event of the draft being refused’ accept- 
ance abroad he would have to make good 
in’ all particulars. 


Drawing Funds From London 


Upon examination it will be found that 
the capital employed to finance the agove 
shipment is really obtained in the London 
discount market. The New York bank 
that expends funds for the sterling 60-day 
bill may recoup by selling in the foreign 
exchange market its own sterling draft at 
sight against its London account. The 
London account is put in sufficient credit 
through the discounting there of the 40- 
day draft as soon as accepted in Liverpool. 
Here again we see how the burden of ob- 
taining capital is shifted along banking 
channels until it finally rests in some 
great center where mobile wealth is con- 
centrated. 

We have now covered two important 
categories of financing exports. But in the 
foregoing cases the financing was specific: 
that is, each export draft was the unit. A 
third method is one which has been de- 
veloped and fostered by provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Bank and may be defined 
as financing bills in bulk. This method 
works as follows: An American exporter 
selling goods all over South America, for 
example, delivers to his bank a number of 
bills of exchange and the relative docu- 
ments covering say one hundred shipments 
to as many customers. The total value of 
such bills we will take as $100,000. The 
bank takes these bills for collections and 
makes to the exporter a percentage ad- 
vance, usually about 80% or in this case 
$80,000. But instead of paying out this 
sum from its own resources, the bank in- 
structs the exporter to draw on it for the 
sum at say ninety days sight. The sale of 
this accepted draft in the discount market 
provides the necessary funds. By the time 
the draft matures enough of the bills on 
South America have been collected and 
proceeds received by the bank to pay the 
obligation, subject possibly to minor ad- 
justments. 

The above explanation of financing pro- 
cedure is barely an outline of the intricate 
structure which supports the vast amount 
of world commerce. However, enough has 
no doubt been said to justify the view that 
financing is a specialized form of under- 
writing. 


FIRE EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The purpose of educational activities by 
chambers of commerce is to inculcate in 
the minds of the citizenry the importance 
of exercising continuous care in order that 
no fires may be attributed to local precatt- 
tion. Many local chambers keep the prob- 
lem of fire prevention in the public eye 
by means of the daily press. In a number 
of cities members of the editorial staff of 
one or more local papers are serving on 
the local fire prevention committees. 





The executive committee of the West- 
ern Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence has reelected W. A. Chapman, 


western manager of the Fireman's Fund. 
as representative on the governing com- 
mittee of the national conference. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Amend Employers’ 
Liability Policy 


COMPENSATION BOARD ACTS 





Reconcile Declarations Page With Re- 
vised Manual Taking Effect January 
1; Reason For Action 





At a meeting of the special committee 
appointed by the governing committee 
of the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board of New York consideration was 
given the proposal of reconciling the 
declarations page with the revised 
manual that is to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, and to the suggestion that 
the printed classifications be eliminated 
from the declarations page. 

At the meeting the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

1. Amend declarations page, Item 3, 
second paragraph, to read as follows: 
All business operations, including the 
operative management and superinten- 
dent thereof, conducted at or from the 
locations and premises defined above as 
declared in each instance by a disclosure 
of estimated renumeration of employes 
under such of the following divisions as 
are undertaken by this employer. 

2. Amend so as to eliminate all 
printed classifications from 1(a) to 5(d) 
inclusive. 

3. The foregoing amendments shall 
be made effective as of January 1, 1925, 
subject to the proviso that companies 
are privileged to use up old supplies until 
March 1, 1925. From and after March 1, 
1925, the foregoing amendments shall be 
made obligatory for all companies with- 
out exception. 

Reasons For Action 

The reasons for the committee’s action 
were summarized in the following state- 
ment: 

a. Under the provisions of the new 
manual there are only a few classifica- 
tions which constitute so-called standard 
exceptions. The printing of such classi- 
fications offers an opportunity for abuse 
in that company representatives fre- 
quently permit segregation of payroll 
for risks where the segregation is not 
permissible under the manual rules. 

b. Printed classifications are unneces- 
sary since they take up space which may 
be used for better purpose. 

c. The printed classifications in their 
present form are not consistent with the 
new manual. This is especially true with 


respect to subdivisions 3 and under 
Item 3. 
d. Each revision of the manual 


usually entails a change in the standard 
exceptions which make necessary the 
revision and reprint of the declaration 
page. By eliminating the printed classi- 
fications entirely the standard form will 
become an instrument of greater per- 
manency and will not require a reprint 
with each revision of the manual. 

e. Partial amendment to the text ap- 
pearing in Item 3 is essential in order 
to bring such text in conformity with the 
provisions of the new manual. The pro- 
posed amendment is not regarded as a 
change in the form of a contract as it is 
restricted only to that part which deals 
with the classification of risk. 





ISSUING SUSPENSION COVER 

The London Guarantee & Accident is 
preparing a suspénsion endorsement form 
and a reinstatement form to be used in 
keeping with rule 15, pages 9 and 10 of 
the automobile annual, providing for a 
suspension of coverage and pro-rata allow- 
ance of premium on policies covering auto- 
mobiles maintained in territories where the 
severity of the winter season makes it nec- 
essary to lay up automobiles for several 
months during the period November 1 to 
May 1, inclusive. This rule was promul- 
gated to be used only in the New England 
States and that portion of other northern 
states where the severity of winter months 
makes car operation impossible. 


Non-Suits Burglary 
Action Against Aetna 


ACTION OF JUSTICE STALEY 





Amount of Loss Does Affect a Prin- 
ciple of Contract Which Makes 
It Void 





Supreme Court Justice Ellis J. Staley 
in Albany has granted a motion for a 
non-suit in the action of Claude T. Hollen- 
beck, Albany jeweller, against the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety on the ground that a 
policy of burglar insurance on which Hol- 
lenbeck sought to recover $4,000 for 
jewelry stolen from his store was void. 

Non-suit was ordered by Justice Staley, 
when testimony showed Hollenbeck had 
suffered a loss of approximately $5 in the 
year 1921 when his home in Albany was 
robbed. The loss constituted a violation 
of the insurance policy upon which the 
petitioner sought to recover, Justice Staley 
ruled. Hollenbeck swore he_ had _ lost 
jewelry to the value of $7,000 between 
March 8 and March 10 when his store was 
entered and robbed. 

“On December 19, 1923, there was issued 
to Claude T. Hollenbeck a policy of burg- 
lary insurance covering his place at 12 
Clinton Avenue,” said Justice Staley in 
discussing the action. “This policy was a 
contract in which there were several war- 
ranties which were taken to be true on the 
issuance of the policy. One of these war- 
ranties related that the insured had never 
suffered loss from robbery at the store 
mentioned in the policy or elsewhere. It 
appears that the insured was burglarized 
in 1921 at 99 South Pearl Street and prop- 
erty of plaintiff feloniously taken. It 
further appears that one Frank Lawlor was 
subsequently apprehended and convicted for 
the same burglary, and that a salesman’s 
jewelry case, valued at $4 or $5 was not 
returned. The amount of the loss does not 
affect the principle, whether $5 or $500, 
which makes the contract void.” 

Mr. Hollenbeck said that his home had 
been robbed in 1921 and jewelry valued at 
more than $1,000 taken. This was all re- 
covered by the police and an unidentified 
man who took part of the loot to Hollen- 
beck’s home, with the exception of the 
sample case which contained the jewelry. 
It was this slight loss which voided the con 
tract of insurance. 

HENRY A. DAY DIES 

Henry A. Day, New England manager 
of the American Credit Indemnity, died 
last week at the age of 73, following a 
long illness. Mr. Day was a charter 
member of the New England Insurance 
Exchange. 





Grangers in central Pennsylvania are re- 
ported to be passing resolutions at their 
meetings opposing compulsory automodile 
insurance on the ground that such a law 
would be “undemocratic and too sweeping.” 
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Agents And Brokers 
Guests Of F. & D. 


SEE SOME FIGHTS AT WALDORF 


Also a Wrestling Match; New York, 
Newark and Other Producers 
Present 





Vincent L. Cullen, New York manager 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, invited a num- 
ber of agents and brokers from New 
York City, Newark, Yonkers, Jersey 
City and Long Island points to be his 
guests at the Waldorf-Astoria Roof one 
night last week and there was quite a 
collection of production talent present. 
For the occasion more than a half a 
dozen boxing matches by some of the 


best of the local ring fraternity were 
present. There was also a_ wrestling 
match. 


It was an unique and most enjoyable 
occasion. Among the list of guests were 
these: 

Raymond M. Austin, J. 


Milton Baker, R. De 
I’. Bayley, Walter F. 


Baylis, Philip Ben, Walter 
C. Booth, Theodore M. Brandle, Lyman Br: indon, 
Mr. Brownler, John R. Cahill, John F. Calla 
ghan, Thomas Canty, R. M. Chandor, William 
A. Christie, Jr., H. E, Cobb, Joe Cohen, William 
J. Colihan, James T. Crane, Albert V. Crespi, 
H. A. Crosby, H. P. Cunningham, Richard J. 
Duffey, Geo. V. Fogarty, James A. Garrity, 
Samuel H. Geer, Gustave W. Gehin, Edward A, 
Grant, Walter F. Hagan. 

John F. Higgins, Mr. Horwitz, Edward Keeler, 
John C. Kemp, Walter Kent, J. S. Kirkwood, 
H. G. Leonard, Martin W. Lewis, Charles Liebo 
witz, P, J. McArdle, D. Clinton Mackey, Guy C. 
Mallet, Harry S. Marmorstein, Eugene L. Mean- 
ley, Joseph Milberg, Samuel Milberg, Charles 
Miner, Charles F. Murphy, Jr., Ellis C. Myerle, 
Leo Pateri, Alfred J. Pendleton, Thos. Prender- 
gast, A. R. Quinn, Cornelfus J. Reid, W. Eugene 
Roesch, Stephen P. N. Rhoades, Arnold Rippe, 
Raymond Rorke, Benjamin Ruskin. 

Henry J. Sage, Chas. B. Schafer, Jr., H, W. 
Schaefer, Douglas S. Schenck, William P, 


Seaver, Charles Selig, George Shirlin, Walter A. 
Sinnott, Paul Sinnot, Stanley Smith, H. J. Solon, 
Edward Stack, Edwin Stewart, 3rd, John L. 


Swan, Ira L. Terry, John H. 
C. Thomas, John W. Thomas, 
H. Towner, Walter W. 


Thetford, Clifford 
Samuel Tick, R. 
Walbancke, Robert S. 


Walker, Fred Walters, Chester Wiggins, Wil 
liam S. Wilson, Frank Stephen Young, John C. 
Young. 
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Educational Plan 
For Insurance Law 


IN ACTUARIAL EXAMINATIONS 





Richard Fondiller Discusses Needs and 
Prospects of an Educational 
Program in This Field 





When students are preparing for the 
examinations of the actuarial societies and 
consult the examination requirements, they 
find that a knowledge of insurance law, 
including the more important statutes of 
the United States and Canada, relative to 
insurance is required, said Richard Fon- 
diller, the actuary, recently before the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. Thereupon 
they refer to the recommendations for 
study in order to determine the scope of 
the readings which are suggested. The 
list of these readings is indeed so formid- 
able as to put these students under the 
impression that they are preparing for an 
examination in the elements and principles 
of insurance law, towards the degree of 
Master of Laws in one of our leading 
universities, 

Analyzing rather more closely the nature 
of the readings suggested, said Mr. Fon- 
diller, we find that the preparatory texts 
recommended consist of a number of 
volumes, some of which are purely 
academic and others were prepared for 
students in law schools. Upon consulting 
the text books mentioned, we find that 
the first was published over twenty years 
ago, the next fifteen years ago and the 
last eleven years ago. It is quite apparent 
that as to these texts that deal specially 
with insurance Jaw, that they are more or 
less obsolete due to the rapidly changing 
nature of insurance law and of casualty 
insurance law in particular. As respects 
current decisions to which the student is 
referred these are, as their name implies, 
recent declarations of the courts with re- 
spect to litigations currently determined. 
rhe texts suggested for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance law have both been 
published within the last ten years and are 
fairly recent, but each of these is over a 
thousand pages and it is rather difficult 
for the student to determine for himself 
the most important portions of the text. 
Furthermore, workmen’s compensation is 
only one out of the thirteen casualty lines 
mentioned in the syllabus; the student is 
expected to be familiar with the policy 
forms and underwriting practice of all 
these thirteen lines. 


Have No Satisfactory Texts 


‘rom the above brief outline of the large 
extent of the readings which the student 
is expected to cover, it is evident that 
satisfactory texts do not exist for the 
student of casualty insurance law. Turning 
to the two life actuarial societies, we find 
that almost a similar situation exists, 


except that the problem here is narrowed 
down to life, accident and disability insur- 
In the Recommendations of the 
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Actuarial Society of America the statement 
is made that since there is no good text 
book of reasonable size, the work of the 
student in preparing upon life insurance 
law is rendered more difficult. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries recommends 
most of the text books given in the Recom- 
mendations of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

In the leading law schools, the subject 
of insurance is taught by assigning a case 
book which consists of a compilation of 
leading cases that have been selected by 
a number of the faculty and published as 
a case book on insurance. These case 
books generally attempt to cover the entire 
field of insurance and as such are entirely 
inadequate as respects special preparation 
for any one of the insurance lines. The 
case books refer the student to citations 
of a large number of additional cases which 
he is expected to read. Case books are 
published at infrequent intervals of many 
years apart and shortly become obsolete 
through reversal of important decisions. 

A review of the situation leads one to 
conclude that if a student in this Society 
is to be well grounded in the subject of 
casualty insurance law, that he should have 
available a volume that is both a text book 
and a case book. Such a volume will 
follow the methods of teaching law in 
university law schools, while also preserv- 
ing the text method of presentation. The 
course should consist of the following: 


1. Some recent standard text on the 
elements of law should be selected as the 
basic text book. 

2. The Society should prepare a text en- 
titled “Casualty Insurance Law” with a 
section dealing with each casualty line. 
Each section should comprise: 

(a) The policy form and standard 

riders. 

(b) A digest of the decisions as respects 

the various policy provisions. 

(c) The opinions in full on a few of the 
leading cases. 

The volume should be sub-divided some- 
what as follows: 

Part I—Kelation between insurance com- 
panies and the public insurance law of the 
various states. 

(a) Digest of the more important sec- 
tions of the insurance laws of the principal 
states such as New York, Illinois and 
California. 

(b) Selected cases and text covering 
organization and licensing of companies, 
reserve requirements, state taxation, Fed- 
eral income tax and reinsurance upon 
liquidation. 

Part Il—Relation between insurance 
companies and their policyholders: 

Selected cases and text arising out of 
litigations as to the coverage and other 
underwriting questions raised particularly 
in the settlement of claims. 

Part IlI[—Relation between insurance 
companies and their agents: 

(a) Specimen contracts for general 
agents and sub-agents in the various 
casualty lines. 

(b) Cases decided between campanies 
and their agents. ‘ 

In general, only cases should be includec 
that have been decided in the United 
States Supreme Court and in the courts 
of last resort in the various states, during 
the last fifteen years. 

In addition to such a volume the student 
should be required to read the legal notes 
published by the actuarial societies, the 
digests of insurance publishing houses and 
of national organizations which give 
abstracts of current decisions, in order to 
keep in touch with the trend of current 
decisions. 

There appears to be no doubt of the 
great need of such a volume which, if 
it could be prepared under the auspices of 
this Society, would indeed be a contribu- 
tion of great value. Such a volume would 
greatly increase the facilities for legal 
education in that students would be much 
better informed and more intelligent on 
the elements of insurance law than here- 
tofore. There is undeniably a great deal 
of work than can be done by the educa- 
tional committee in the preparation of such 
a volume. It is hoped that this work will 
shortly be undertaken with a full realiza- 
tion of the scope of the enterprise. 


Casualty Problems And 
The Public Viewpoint 


BY WM. 
Manager of National Council Says Close 
Conformity to Public’s Views Will 

. Benefit Business 


DISCUSSED LESLIE 


William Leslie, manager of the Na- 
tional Council of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, discussed casualty problems from 
the public viewpoint in his address as 
president of the Casualty. Actuarial So- 
ciety which was in session last week. 
He was succeeded as president by G. F. 
Michelbacher. 

In talking of the relations between 
the companies and the public Mr. Leslie 
said that the closer the companies meth- 
ods and practices conform to public 
views the more amicable will be the rela- 
tions and the smoother will the casualty 
business be run. “Let us not- sacrifice 
anything of sound scientific value in the 
solution of our problems,” he said, “but 
let us approach each problem in a disin- 
terested manner and endeavor to select 
from the several available solutions that 
one which is most acceptable from the 
public viewpoint,” he said. 

Turning to internal matters he gave 
his viewpoint of recent developments in 
methods of pure premium selection. He 
told how the experience is gathered, sav- 
ing of time, etc., and impartial considera- 
tion. 

“No one disagrees with the desirability 
of uniformity in the methods by which 
pure premiums are selected. It is merely 
carrying out on a larger scale the same 
principles which have led to the pro- 
hibition of unfair discrimination between 
individual risks of like hazard. It is an 
attempt to differentiate between class 
hazards in a consistent manner, so that 
the derivation of every rate can be 
demonstrated to be the result of apply- 
ing a single set of principles. Naturally, 


therefore, the thought arises, why not 
apply to the determination of classifica- 
tion pure premiums, the same mechanical 
methods that are employed in determin- 
ing experience modifications for  in- 
dividual risks? Such a step would have 
much to commend it.” 


Investigation by National Council 


The National Council on Compensation 
Insurance is now making a_ thorough 
investigation of ratemaking methods. 
The investigation was started primarily 
to ascertain the proper method of estab- 
lishing rate levels. But this related 
problem of pure premium selection has 
been impressed so forcefully during the 
past year, that a concurrent attempt is 
being made to find a solution that will be 
at least as scientific as the present and 
considerably simpler and more popular. 

The idea upon which the investigation 
is proceeding is based upon the prin- 
ciple, which is to be substantiated by 
test or modified to fit actual conditions, 
that the general level of rates for a state 
shall be determined by its own experi- 
ence and the indicated average increase 
or decrease shall be distributed among 
the several classifications by the me- 
chanical application of a formula. The 
probable procedure would be quite 
simple. It would merely involve a com- 
parison between expected and actual 
class losses for the state, both being 
upon the new level of cost. The extent 
of departure from the old rate in the di- 
rection indicated by the experience would 
be determined by the credibility of the 
experience. As in experience rating the 
credibility would depend upon the ex- 
posure. 


NICKERSON APPOINTED 

The Maryland Casualty has appointed 
Arthur B. Nickerson as manager of a 
newly created property damage claim 
division at the home office of the com- 
pany. Robert L. Edwards, formerly 
connected with the Philadelphia claims 
department, will assist Mr. Nickerson. 
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Merit-Rating Check 
Alteration & Forgery 
Insurance Plan 


BY METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
Establishes Definite Standards in Reduc- 
ing Hazards, Etc.; Substantial Dis- 
counts From Base Rates 





Ever ‘since’ J. Scofield Rowe was 
elected president of the Metropolitan 
Casualty the casualty insurance fra- 
ternity has been looking for innovations 
as he is one of the clearest sighted and 
most resourceful men in the business. 
The first important announcement since 
he took the helm came this week. It is 
to the effect that the company has 
adopted a merit rating schedule provid- 
ing a graduated scale of discounts from 
the base rate on check alteration and 
forgery insurance for users of various 
types of check writing machines and 
safety papers. The new schedule under- 
takes to accomplish in forgery protec- 
tion what has long been recognized in 
other types of insurance as the funda- 
mental, scientific basis for premiums on 
protection. 

One effect of the merit rating sched- 
ule of the Metropolitan Casualty is ex- 
pected to be a material increase in the 
use of check writing devices and safety 
paper as the premium saving in many 
cases will quickly pay for the protective 
equipment. 

A flat base rate which fails to recog- 
nize the value of devices which increase 
the difficulties of the forger is neither 
scientific nor equitable, in the opinion 
of officials of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, a contention which has been made 
for years by manufacturers of pro- 
tective machines and papers. 

“With the old inflexible base rate, the 
preferred risk is penalized by grouping 
it with the risk in which the selection 
may be against the company,” says Mr. 
Rowe. “With the merit rating plan, the 
selection is in the company’s favor, even 
with the very appreciable discounts al- 
lowed, since it is only the best classes 
of check users that come within the 
classifications entitled to discounts.” 

Officials of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty state that the merit rating schedule 
adopted is based upon what various types 
of check writing machines, devices and 
safety papers accomplish in reducing 
forgery and making check alteration 
more difficult. 

There are four classifications of ma- 
chines under the Metropolitan plan, en- 
titling the user to premium discounts as 
follows : 

A. A machine. writing the amount of dollars in 
words automatically and properly spaced, 
having bronze type and steel platen (or its 
equivalent in durability), adapted to shred 
the paper and automatically impregnate it 
with ink in two or more colors, the degree 
of shredding to be predetermined by machine 
adjustment independent of the _ operator. 
Discount of 25% from base rate allowed. 

B. A machine writing the amount of dollars in 
words automatically and properly spaced, 
adapted to shred the paper and impregnate 
it with ink. Discount of 15% from base rate 
allowed. 

C. A machine writing the amount in figures, 
having bronze type and steel platen (or its 
equivalent in durability), adapted to shred 
the paper and automatically impregnate it 
with ink in two or more colors, the degree 
of shredding to be predetermined by machine 
adjustment independent of the operator. 
Discount of 10% from base rate allowed. 

D. A machine writing the amount in figures, 
adapted to shred the paper and automatic- 
ally impregnate it with ink, the degree of 
shredding to be predetermined by machine 
adjustment independent of the operator. 
Discount of 714% from base rate allowed. 


Three Classifications of Safety Paper 


The three classifications of safety 
papers, with premium discounts allowed, 
are: 

A. Paper having thereon an intricate tint pro- 
duced by printing from two or more plates 
that are entirely different from the result- 
ing tint, readily removable by either me- 
chanical or chemical erasure, and a perma- 
nent printed hidden warning word or symbol 
made apparent when the tint is chemically 
removed. Discount of 25% from base rate al- 
lowed if paper has a chemically and me- 
chanically sensitive tint on back. Discount 
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of 221%4% allowed when there is no chemically 
and mechanically sensitive tint on back. 

B. Paper having thereon a tint readily remov- 
able by either mechanical or chemical eras- 
ure and provided it is so treated that guch 
chemical erasure will produce a permanent 
colored stain. Discount of 12“%% from base 
rate allowed if paper has a chemically and 
mechanically sensitive tint on back. Dis- 
count of 10% allowed where there is no 
chemically and mechanically sensitive tint 
on back. 

(. Paper having thereon a tint readily remov- 
able by either mechanical or chemical era- 


sure. Discount of 74% from base rate al- 

‘owed if paper has a chemically and me- 

chanically sensitive tint on back. Discount 

of 5% allowed where there is no chemically 

and mechanically sensitive tint on back. 

Combinations of check writing ma- 
chines and safety papers also permit of 
substantial discounts. 


Machines and papers are now being 
rated by the Metropolitan Casualty as 
they make application. 





| Factors to Consider in A.é& H. : 


The Insurance Bulletin of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in an educational 
article upon factors to be con- 
sidered in accident and sickness insurance. 
To facilitate a ready consideration of the 
policyholder in checking up his accident cr 
accident and sickness insurance to iearn if 
it meets his need most effectively the bul- 
letin gives the following information rela- 
tive to the principal forms of contracts 
written : 


touches 


Benefits 


Income for Loss of Time—lIn case of 
accident or sickness, a weekly or monthly 
benefit may be paid, either during the con- 
tinuance of disability or for a_ specified 
length of time, as 26, 52 or 104 weeks 
These benefits are intended to indemnify 
for lost earning power and thus take the 
place, within certain limits, of the income 
which would otherwise have been received. 
Contracts in which they are the primary 
feature are usually referred to as “income 
policies.” 

In the event an individual could secure 
insurance paying a weekly indemnity in 
excess of his regular earnings, an incentive 
would exist for him to prolong disability 
in order to receive benefits. To avoid any 
tendency of this nature, limitations are 
ordinarily placed on the total amount of 
weekly indemnity for. which a policyholder 
may apply when taking out insurance. Fur- 
thermore, since the indemnity is usually re- 
duced proportionately if insurance is 
carried with other companies without per- 
mission, the policyholder is not in a position 
to profit by carrying a number of policies, 
the aggregate benefiits of which are greater 
than his income. In some cases, the weekly 
or monthly indemnity may be restricted to 
a certain fraction, at 75% of his income 
and also to a given absolute amount. 

The right of a policyholder to receive 
income benefits will depend upon the nature 
of his disability, that is, whether it comes 
within the scope of the contract. The 
amount and duration of them will be gov- 
erned by the extent of disability, whether 
total or partial. 


Total Disability 


Total disability is customarily defined 
with reference to the policyholders, ability 
to carn an income. In some policies, the 
clause is worded so as to provide indemnity 
when the insured is unable to perform any 
and every kind of duty pertaining to his 
occupation. On the contrary, it may be 
phrased so as to indemnify only when the 
insured is prevented from following any 
gainful occupation. Continuous, necessary 
and total loss of all business time will con- 
stitute total disability, according to another 
contract. 

In case of sickness it is generally stipu- 
lated that the insured must be treated by 
a legally qualified physician as a condition 
procedent to receiving income payments. 
This is to guarantee the insured getting 
proper medical attention as well as to avoid 
unjust claims. Some contracts further 
stipulate that no benefits will be paid or the 
amount of them will be reduced in case the 
sickness is of such a nature that it does not 
necessitate house confinement. 


Partial Disability 


It is possible that an injury may result 
in partial disability but that the policy- 
holder will be able to perform some duties 





of his occupation or of another occupation. 
Because of the nature of sickness, it would 
be very difficult to make a similar distine- 
tion between total and partial disability 
resulting from it. For accident disability, 
though, the contingency may be met by 
providing he shall receive for a limited 
period of time a certain fraction of the 
amount which would have been paid for 
total disability. The length of time during 
which such payments are continued varies 
with different companies, but is ordinarily 
limited to 26 weeks. 


Elective Benefits 


In lieu of the weekly benefits provided 
for total disability the policyholder may be 
given the privilege of electing a cash pay- 
ment for certain stipulated injuries, usual!s 
involving fractures or dislocations. In 
order to obtain this sum in place of other 
indemnities, the insured must signify his 
intention in writing to the company within 
a given period of time after the accident. 


Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


Although an accident and sickness policy 
does not promise any indemnity if death 
occurs from natural causes, it may contain 
an accidental death clause. By the terms 
of this provision, a stated amount, gen- 
erally referred to as the “principal sum,” 
will be paid in the event death results 
from accident, exclusive of all other 
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causes, within a certain designated period, 
usually 90 days, or longer time if total dis- 
ability continues from date of accident to 
date of death. The clause generally issued 
provides a principal sum of $5,000 or 
$7,500 with every $25.00 of weekly in- 
demnity, but other combinations of prin- 
cipal sum and weekly indemnity can be 
obtained, the premium being reduced or 
increased accordingly. A policyholder 
should not make the mistake of considering 
a clause of this kind to be a substitute for 
life insurance since it covers only one 
class of the hazards from which death 
may result. 

Besides accidental death, a schedule of 
amounts may be stipulated for the total 
loss of limbs or eyesight. ‘Thus, a policy- 
holder who loses both hands or both feet, 
one hand and one foot, or the sight of both 
eyes, within time limits similar to those 
specified for accidental death, may receive 
the principal sum. In the event of less 
serious specific total losses, as for example, 
one hand, one leg, one eye, or the thumb 
and index finger of either hand, a fraction 
of the principal sum may be promised. For 
the loss of a hand or foot to come within 
the terms of the policy, it is usually re- 
quired that there be actual severance at 
certain specified joints, although some con- 
tracts promise indemnity if the policyholder 
loses the use of the members, regardless of 
severance. In the case of eyes, there must 





than fine gold. 


FRIENDSHIP 





More Precious Than Fine Gold 


OR forty years Standard has adhered 
to the policies and principles laid down 
by our founders—to sell good insurance at 
a moderate price and to prize the esteem 
and confidence of our agents and policy- 
holders above the mere making of money. 


When you deal with Standard you are 
dealing with a human institution where 
friendships are counted more precious 
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be entire and irrecoverable olss of sight for 
a claim to exist. To come within the con- 
tract terms, these specific total losses must 
usually be the result of accidental injuries, 
although some companies may also cover 
them if caused by disease. 


Multiple Indemnities 


A feature often incorporated in a policy 
having a principal sum is a multiple in- 
demnity clause. This ordinarily provides 
that double, triple or quadruple the amounts 
promised for accidental death or dismem- 
berment will be paid if the injuries causing 
them are sustained while the policyholder 
is a passenger in a public conveyance or 
elevator or in a building which collapses or 
is destroyed by fire. In some cases, the 
multiple indemnity provision may also apply 
to other benefits, as income for total and 
partial disability. 


Accumulations 


As an inducement for a policyholder to 
continue his contract from year to year the 
principal sum and dismemberment benefits 
may increase a certain percentage each 
year the contract is renewed. To illustrate, 
the amount payable in event of accidental 
death may increase 10% on each anni 
versary until the end of the fifth year. 
Assuming the principal sum was $5,000 
when the contract was taken out, it would 
have increased to $7,500 at the end of five 
years, after which time accidental death or 
dismemberment payments would be based 
upon the larger sum with no additional 
cost. 





MUST HAVE LICENSES 


McCulloch’s Weeslng Aheat Unauthor- 
ized Soliciting of Automobile Insur- 
ance In Pennsylvania 


Commissioner of Insurance McCul- 
loch of Pennsylvania, at the request of 
the agents’ association of that state, has 
acted in the matter of auto dealers 
soliciting insurance and getting commis- 
sions thereon. The following letter is 
self-explanatory : 

R. M. Ross, Secretary, 
American Mine Owners’ Mutual, Inc. 
Huntingdon, Pa 

Dear Sir: The question has been 
raised with the Department as to the au- 
thority of your company to employ au 
tomobile dealers and other persons to 
solicit insurance for your company and 
to pay them commissions without hav 
ing such persons licensed by the Depart 
ment as agents of your company. 

1 am clearly of opinion that the only 
agents exempted by the law from the 
requirements as to licensure are the 
agents and solicitors of Pennsylvania 
mutual fire insurance companies. 

As your company is not incorported 
as a mutual fire insurance company, but 
as a Casualty company, and as all classes 
of companies, other than mutual fire in- 
surance companies, whether stock, mu- 
tual or reciprocal, must procure licenses 
for all agents whom they employ, you 
are hereby notified to immediately make 
the necessary applications for license for 
each and every agent you employ, and to 
immediately cease accepting any business 
from or paying commissions to any un- 
licensed agent or broker. i 

Blanks for making the necessary ap- * 
plication for license, and questionnaires 
to be filled out and submitted by these 
agents, are being sent you under sep- 
arate cover. 
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Some men seem to be lucky, when in 
reality they are merely ,Plucky. 


A good impression is all right, but 
there’s such a thing as being too swanky. 
If you put on too much dignity lots of 
people will think its “too much god.” 

To illustrate, did any mercantile con 
cern ever make people madder than that 
fashionable clothier and haberdasher of 
New York who has just moved to a new 
location and sent out the extremely 
handsome invitations, looking like an 
old English engraved print, and reading 
in part: “Admittance by invitation only.” 

It was pleasant enough to receive the 
striking, stunning invitation, probably as 
striking as anything of the kind ever 
gotten up, but for a merchant to open a 
new store and only admit those invited 
is spreading it on a little too thick. The 
come-back of the persons receiving the 
invitations is to say: “O fishcakes and 
applesauce!” 

* ok * 

Some solicitors of insurance didn’t do 
so much this month because they could 
hardly wait for Tuesday so they picked 
up “Liberty” to read Geo. M. Cohan’s 
memoirs; for Wednesday so they could 
read “Variety” and see what the new 
scandal is on Broadway; Thursday’s 
“The Saturday Evening Post” to follow 
with James J. Corbett the story of his 
career as he listened to the roar of the 
crowd; and for Sunday when the New 
York World arrives with Will er 








TRAVELERS INSPECTORS MEET 





John L. Thompson ie Chair; Company 
Spends $13,000,000 Annually 


for Prevention 


A three-day meeting of the supervising 
and senior inspectors of The Travelers 
Insurance Company was held at Hart- 
ford on November 18, 19, and 20. 

John L. Thompson, superintendent of 
the engineering and inspection division 
of the Company, presided. President 
Butler, Vice-President Cowles, and 
Secretary Sullivan addressed the meet- 
ings. 

The supervising and senior inspectors 
came from many parts of the country, 
about fifty being in attendance. 

The Travelers, as everybody knows, 
is deeply interested in accident-preven- 
tion work and spends many thousands 
of dollars for this,.purpose yearly, affect- 
ing not only industrial but also public 
and automobile accidents. 

It is thirty years since the insurance 
company began this work, and it has 
spent upward of thirteen million dollars 
for the prevention of accidents. The 
Company undertook liability insurance in 
1889 and compensation insurance in 1910. 
It early adopted the policy that anything 
which could be done to lessen the num- 
ber of accidents in these lines would be 
well worth while as coming from the 
Company having by far the largest vol- 
ume of liability and compensation in- 
surance, 








clever sayings on current events to learn 
if they matched with their own. The 
Cohan and Corbett ‘serials have ended; 
so there’s time now to pay attention to 
routine business affairs. 

x ok * 


The value of a good reputation is not 
over-rated. One day last week one of 
the largest department stores in the 
world sent representatives into the of- 
fice of an important brokerage concern 
in this part of the country and said: 

“We have heard about you and then 
inquired about you and after inquiring 
among your clients who are friends of 
ours we have decided that you are the 
people to handle our business. You 
didn’t solicit our insurance, and you 
didn’t have to. We shall be glad to do 
business with you.” 

e+ 2 


When a man tells you he is not worth 
a penny more than he was ten years 
ago; that he has the same stuff up at 
the house; has bought hardly anything 
new, ask him two questions: 

You may not have made new pur- 
chases, but how about your wife? 

Have you taken the jewelry at the 
house down to an appraiser in recent 
years for examination? 

A little inquiry will develop that his 
insurance line needs considerable jacking 
up to cover what he really owns and 
not what he thought he owned. 

x Oe Ok 


It is admitted that an advertisement 
which pleases only the man who pays 
for the ad is not worth the money. 
What then is effective advertising? 
Arthur Brisbane who knows more about 
most subjects than anybody living and 
can express his thoughts in as few words 
as any one living, says that an effective 
advertisement must be seen; it must be 
read; it must be understood; it must be 
believed; and it must create a favorable 
impression in the reader’s mind drawing 
him to the thing advertised. 
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The Mortgage Guaranty Trust 


By Joseph W. Bristol, 


Few forms of surety underwriting in 
the history of corporate suretyship have 
attracted more widespread interest than 
the guaranteeing of real 
gages. 

Since the 


estate mort- 
day we commenced guar- 
anteeing the first mortgages of the Sun 
Mortgage Company of Baltimore 
the idea has spread rapidly. 


city, 
Mortgage 
companies have sprung up all over the 
country, formed for the purpose of lend- 
ing their capital on first mortgages. 
They procure the guarantee of the mort- 
gages by a surety company and place the 
mortgages back of a series of participat- 
ing certificates or bonds, issued through 
and certified by a strong financial insti- 
tution acting as trustee. The 
sold to the public, and the mortgage 
company thus enabled to turn over its 
capital many times with more or less 
rapidity and facility. 

Our managers and agents have been 
besieged with inquiries regarding the re- 
quirements for our gaurantee. The sub- 
mission of offerings of various kinds on 
which our guarantee was bought has con- 
vinced us that the plan was misunder- 
stood by both the public and our man- 
agers and agents. Hence this explana- 
tion of the requirements necessary and 
our attitude on this class of business. 

It has never been our intention to 


bonds are 
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United States F. & G. 


make this business general throughout 
the country. At this time we are trans- 
acting the business only in Baltimore and 
Atlanta, Ga. We will, however, soon be 
doing it in Asheville, N. C., as we have 
entered into an agreement with a mort- 
gage company in that city. 

We do not guarantee to the mortgagee, 
or lender, that the mortgagor, or bor- 
rower, will pay the interest and prin- 
cipal of the mortgage when and as the 
same becomes due. In every case the 
mortgagee, or lender, must be a mort- 
gage company, duly incorporated. The 
mortgages are to be assigned to a re- 
sponsible financial institution, acting as 
trustee under a proper legally drawn 
trust agreement, and held by the trustee 
as collateral back of a series of certifi- 
cates or bonds issued by the mortgage 
company in an amount equal to or less 
than the mortgages so held, and bearing 
the certification of the trustee that it 
holds the mortgages as collateral back 
of said certificates, or bonds; that it 
holds proper and sufficient fire insurance 
policies covering the same; that it holds 
a policy of a well-known title company 
insuring the title to the mortgaged 
property, and that under the terms of a 
bond it holds, the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company guarantees the 
payment of the interest and principal 
of the mortgages so held as collateral as 
and when the same become due. 

The mortgage company weenie our 


Small on intima 


(Continued from page 19) 


“For the holiday season, the toy sec- 
tions of many stores offer motion pic- 
ture outfits and furnish films assembled 
from used popular pictures. These 
films, especially when originally shown 
on profe ssional circuits, are on cellulose- 
nitrate stock, a material having most of 
the dangerous properties of gun-powder, 
together with special deviltries of its 
own. In theatres, great precautions are 
taken against these well known hazards 
of cellulose nitrate film. If the need for 
similar or even greater precaution when 
used by children in homes were declared 
by the salesperson, it would undoubtedly 
be that no sales would be made. ‘Boot- 
legging in Safety,’ in offering toys must 
be unintentional on the part of nearly 
everyone in the chain from producer to 
consumer. The problem is to keep up 





with the seemingly endless and swiftly- 
moving procession of novelty makers and 
promoters of such ideas,” 
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guarantee of its loans must be an in- 
corporated body, with a fully paid-in 
capital sufficient to meet our require- 
ments, managed by a well-selected board 
of directors and officers, who are ex- 
perienced in the real estate and mort- 
gage business, and must be engaged in 
no other business but that of lending 
its assets on real estate mortgages, so 
that all its assets are at all times avail- 
able for our protection against our guar- 
antee. 

The mortgages must be first mortgages 
on unencumbered improved real estate 
in cities and their immediate suburbs. 
No mortgages are guaranteed covering 
churches, public garages or filling sta- 
tions, theatres, moving-picture parlors, 
hotels, large apartment buildings or 
single utility structures. Mortgages on 
farms or unimproved land are absolutely 
prohibited, as well as mortgages on build 
ings in course of construction 

+ 

The bond which we execute guaran- 
teeing the mortgages is one in which the 
mortgage company is the principal, the 
trustee is the obligee and this company 
is the surety. The surety guarantees 
that the interest and principal sum of the 
various mortgages assigned to the trus- 
tee, and by it held as collateral under 
the certificates or bonds bearing its 
certification, will be paid at the various 
maturity dates. It is thus easily seen 
that our liability is a secondary one. 
The primary liability under the bond is 
sustained by the principal, to wit, the 
mortgage company. 

Regarding the locality, it must be un- 
derstood that we would not operate in 
any city until we had investigated it and 
ascertained that its real estate values 
were stable, the laws controlling mort- 
vage loans well defined, the mortgagor’s 
redemption rights not too elastic, and 
the manner of foreclosure under the law 
concise, easily and quickly put into op- 
cration and not encumbered by excessive 
legal redtape. 

The appraisements must be safely and 
conservatively made, the loans averaging 


slightly over 50 per cent., and never un- 
der any circumstances exceeding 60 per 
cent. of the appraised value. The ap- 
praisers are selected by us, but their 
charges are paid by the mortgage com- 
pany, this company bearing no part of 
any expense connected with the business. 

Here is a most important factor to be 
reckoned :—This company, when it 
enters into an agreement to guarantee 
the mans for a mortgage company, does 
not agree to guarantee all its loans, but 
every loan must be submitted to it for 
its approval. This company reserves in 
all cases its right to reject any and all 
loans. We consider this business in its 
experimental stage and are going along 
extremely conservative lines until it is 
demonstrated to our satisfaction that it 
can be conducted with a fair return for 
our umes 


Vv. A. HANCOCK VICE- PRESIDENT 





Metropolitan Caseiliy Gives Him Special 
Assignment to Pacific Coast Terri- 
tory; Able Organizer 


V. A. Hancock has been elected vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Casualty 
with special assignment to Pacific Coast 
territory. 

Mr. Hancock is recognized as one of 
the ablest organizers and casualty in- 
surance underwriters on the Coast, hav- 
ing been for many years directing super- 
visor of the Aetna Companies in the 
Pacific Northwest and for the past three 
years resident vice-president for the U. 
S. F. & G. Company, supervising the en- 
tire Pacific Coast. 

The company is proposing to open a 
special service branch office in San Fran- 
cisco, which office under the direction 
of Vice-President Hancock will have full 
charge of the development of all of the 
company’s lines, including underwriting, 
claim adjusting, inspections, and all 
other administrative service, for the 
states of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, Hawaii. 









































West Virginia Agents 


(Continued from page 23) 


the above paragraphs of your form let- 
ter. It is very gratifying to our com- 
mittee and the agents of West Virginia 
to know that many of the companies 
did not use this form letter. 


Believe In Conference and Conciliation 


“The West Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents firmly believes in and 
wants to practice the wholesome doctrine 
of conference and conciliation. We want 
to work with the companies along lines 
of ethical practices at all times, This is 
evidenced by the fact that in times past 
we have endorsed and supported your 
rating bureaus, your stamping offices, 
your adjustment bureaus and your West 
Virginia Fire Underwriters Association. 
By our help these instrumentalities have 
been enabled to enact many reforms and 
correct many abuses. 

“For a score of years all of your legis- 
lative work in West Virginia has been 
done by and through our membership, 
Two years ago, at your request, and 
without a company executive or special 
agent ever appearing at the Capitol, our 
Association through its proper commit- 
tee succeeded in having favorable legis- 
lation passed and vicious legislation de- 
feated. We have consistently, in season 
and out of season, faithfully carried on 
your fire prevention work and to the 
best of our ability sought to popularize 
the fire insurance business with the pub- 
lic. 

“We are asked to accept a commission 
reduction of fully 20% of our gross in- 
come and approximately 40% of our net 
income. In addition you are attempting 
to reduce the value of our agencies ap- 
proximately 30%. 

“When you consider that the agents 
are having their income and agency value 
thus reduced; that this marked change 
is sought to be brought about on a very 
short notice without any time for of- 




















fices to adjust themselves to a radical 
reduced operating basis; that such 
action is not uniform throughout the 
country; and the way you have ap- 
proached this subject; then you will 
realize we are not without warrant in 
protesting the action of your committee 
in the premises. 

“Nevertheless we are here today, 
gentlemen, with open minds and a 
sincere desire to reach an agreement 
with you in the matter of commission 
payments, that will be fair to the public, 
to the companies and to the agents. 

“We are ready to forget what has 
transpired during the past six or ninety 
days so far as commissions are con- 
cerned. Let us now attempt to reach a 
settlement of this question by conference 
and co-operation and thus relieve our 
state of these continued agitations which 
certainly will be to the common benefit 
of all. You recognize that no question 
is ever settled until it is settled right. 
And a right settlement of this question 
is all that we ask.” 


HEADS | r. G. DEPARTMENT 

William D. McLoughlin, who has been 
close to the management of the Kenny 
Agency at 80 Maiden Lane since the 
agency’s organization in 1918 has been 
placed in charge of the agency’s plate 
glass department. Mr. McLoughlin’s ex- 
perience in the insurance business has 
covered a period of some twenty years, 
he having been identified with several in- 
surance companies in the accounting end 


of the business. He was at the time of 
the organization of the Kenny Agency 
the original secretary and treasurer. The 
Kenny Agency represents the New York 
Indemnity, the National Surety and the 
National of Hartford. 
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Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
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This Line Renews 


N attractive feature about selling accident insurance is the fact that 85% i| 
A of the business automatically renews. 

but once on the books it sticks. 
real salesmanship to sell a man protection for his income, 
although the necessity for the same is quite obvious, because the average 
man feels he will escape being listed among the numerous victims of acci- 


Then again, agents find, certain accident insurance forms sell more readily 
This is because the more salable contracts possess attractive 


Breakage. ee 
vevatie @ provisions. a? 
General Liability, “Gott —_ on The long and successful underwriting experience of the London Guarantee | 
anaes a & Accident Co., Ltd., is reflected in the provisions of the contracts issued 
° - Pp 4 “ee ” 4 4 
v? Linbility, ; by this company. And “LONDON?” accident insurance contracts carry an 
Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine especially strong appeal. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


It is a line that must “be sold,” 





C. M. BERGER 





United States Manager 
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Free! 


to Every cAgent 


HIS poster- 16x22 inches 

without any advertising mat- 
ter of the Independence Indemnity 
Company appearing on it, will be 
sent free to any automobile writ- 
ing agent, or agency, anywhere, 
regardless of company affiliations. 


This offer is a part of our effort 
to do a public service by attempt- 
ing to find ways and means to 
reduce the ever-growing number of 
autcmobile accidents. 


It follows the closing of our 
nation-wide contest among insur- 
ance men for suggestions to that 
end. With the poster will be sent 
a folder containing the three win- 
ning plans in the contest, which 
may be helpful in solving the traffic 
problems of your community. 


The coupon at the right is for 
your convenience. 





This Company maintains human 
relations with its Agents, Brokers 
and Policyholders 








Copyright, 1924, Independence Indemnity Company 


REDUCE AUTO ACCIDENTS! 


As an automobile owner you can protect others from injury or death by driving 
carefully and by thinking for them. 

At the same time you can protect yourself against loss from the often unavoid- 
able accident by carrying adequate liability insurance. 


STOP THIS NOW! 


’ / a > 
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[ Room Here for the Name of Your Agency | 





Independence 


Indemnity Company 


Head Office: PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


cAll Forms of Casualty Insurance and 
Surety Bonds 









INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY CO. 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send to the undersigned the poster 
entitled “Stop This Now—Reduce Auto 
Accidents” and the folder giving the three 
winning plans in your contest. 


Name.......... Acsatadamipeduaceee 
Firm Name 
Street Address... 


City and State... 
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Put Yourself in the Other Fellow’s Shoes 


Suppose that you were the owner The local insurance agent, who by 
of a large manufacturing plant, and, his training, his reputation, and his 
knowing the value of insurance in company representation, seemed best 
general, decided that you needed a qualified to recommend insurance 


more complete protection of your protection measures. 


plant. You knew of such coverages 


as Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occu- ‘Then get back into your own shoes 

pancy, Rent, Riot and Civil Commo- and let it be known to these buyers of 
tion, Profits and Commission and insurance that you are the man com- 
other valuable forms of business in- petent to serve their needs. 


surance, but did not know how to 


: A policy in The Home Insurance 
apply them to your specific needs. ed 


Company of New York provides the 
Who would be the logical man to protection of America’s Largest and 


handle this business for you? Strongest Fire Insurance Company. 
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Incorporated 1822 
The North River Ins. Co. 


NEW YORK 
Statement as of December 31, 1923 
Capital - ” - - $ 2,000,000.00 
Assets - : - - 12,323,399.60 
Liabilities - - - 7,740,416.51 


Net Surplus “ . 2,582,983.09 
Surplus to Policyholders 4,582,983.09 


Organized 1824 


United States Fire Ins. Co. 
NEW YORK 


Statement as of December 31, 1923 


Capital - - = «= — $ 2,000,000.00 
Assets - - - . 18,624,518.76 
Liabilities wing te oN e 11,821,776.37 
Net Surplus - - . 4,802,742.39 
Surplus to Policyholders 6,802,742.39 





Incorporated 1833 


British America Assurance Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Statement as of December 31, 1923 


Assets - mig ie - $2,274,516.61 
Liabilities . - : 1,451,782.66 
Surplus to Policyholders - 822,733.95 


Incorporated 1851 


Western Assurance Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Statement as of December 31, 1923 


Assets - + = «+. $4,296,821.77 
Liabilities - . - 2,865,112.64 
Surplus to Policyholders - 1,431,709.13 





F. M. Gund, Manager, 
Western Department, 
Freeport, Ilinois. 


Hines Brothers, Managers, 
Southern Department, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Ward S. Jackson, Manager, 
Pacific Coast Department, 
San Francisco, California. 


Cobb-Glass Company, Managers, 
North Carolina Department, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Western Service Dept., 
R. I. Read, Manager, 
Insurance Exchange, 


Chicago,  Hlinois. 
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LANG! Clang! Clang! the shrill whine of 
i a siren, the glare of flames, billows of 
= a\W smoke. CROWDS. 
A fire is always well advertised. 
Fire insurance advertising can also be effectively 
done. The Advertising Department of The Home 
Insurance Company of New York is prepared to be 
of service to its agents in connection with their local 
advertising campaigns. 
Facilities are available for providing agents with 
advertising copy for their local newspapers, specially 
prepared cuts, folders, window displays and posters. 
Many other features of special service are being per- 
formed for Home agents daily. If you have some 
particular advertising problems The Home is anxious 
to help you solve them. 
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uto Service Men on the Run 





Stealing Names of Prominent Insurance Companies and Posing as 


Insurance today is becoming a less 
happy hunting ground for one type of 
gold brick artist. Special reference is 
made to the concern whose solicitors 
pretend to sell automobile insurance 
when as a matter of fact they are not 
“insurance” concerns at all as “insur- 
ance” is understood and defined by the 
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insurance departments of the various 
states and by insurance agents. 

Playing upon the confidence and trust 
reposed by the general public in legiti- 
mate insurance companies a horde of 
these concerns has attached itself to the 
business, until lately reaping financial 
harvests. Just now it appears as though 
their bluff had been called definitely in 
several states and that they will switch 
their ambitions to some other variety of 
promotion scheme and give insurance a 
wide berth. Early this month a test 
case in New York State marked the dis- 
solution of one outfit and sounded the 
death knell for several others. It is 
growing unhealthy for these solicitors 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. 

These automobile service corporations 
have appeared in several Eastern states, 
_and have cropped out in the West like- 
wise. Ostensibly they are incorporated 
for the ‘purpose of offering automobile 






owners legal services in event of acci- 
dents, towing services and an oppor- 
tunity to purchase accessories and other 
motor car supplies at cut rates through 
wholesale buying for all members of 
each corporation. Insofar as the avowed 
purposes of these concerns go, as stated 
in their articles of incorporation, there 
is nothing unlawful. Moreover, if all 
of them kept within the bounds of their 
charters, they would not be prosecuted. 
But as a matter of fact, in their actual 
operation, some of these auto service 
concerns cover a much wider field than 
is justified from reading their articles 
of incorporation. It is apparent that 
they have attempted, and not without 
success, to attach themselves as closely 
as possible to the insurance business 
and to benefit by the prestige insurance 
has gained. A large number of these con- 
cerns are named after some nationally 
known and highly respected insurance 
company. Witness the following names 
Aetna, Prudential, Continental, 
Travelers, North America, Liberty, Com- 
monwealth, Atlantic, New Amsterdam, 
American, Automobile and United 
States. Every one of these names is 
also that of a large fire, casualty or life 
insurance company of prominence. 


used: 


Contracts Resemble Policies 


Contracts issued by. the majority of 
these service concerns closely resemble 
an insurance policy in many essential 
particulars. They fold similarly to a 
policy and to the uninitiated could easily 
pass as one at first glance. Reproduced 
on this page is the exterior, or filing 
back, of a service contract issued by the 
Mutual Automobilists Co-operative As- 
sociation of Philadelphia. The home 
office of this concern was raided in Sep- 
tember, one of the solicitors arrested, 
and sent to jail this month. One can 
easily see from the accompanying illus- 
trations how alike contracts and policies 
are, 

Opened, the face of the contract again 
follows the general lines of an insur- 
ance policy. However, at the top there 
usually appear the words—“This is a 
Service Contract, Not a Policy of In- 
surance.” The remainder of the page 
enumerates various services and these 
the concern offers for the premium paid 
by an auto owner together with certain 
qualifying conditions. These services 
are largely promises to defend the con- 
tract holder in case of personal injury 
or property damage suits, together with 
the towing and purchasing promises. 

Two of the feature conditions are the 
clauses reading that: “It is expressly 
understood that this contract is not one 
of indemnity or insurance,” and the note 
to the effect that: “No agent has any 
authority to change or alter this con- 
tract and any statements made by agent 
other than those embodied in this con- 


tract shall not be binding on the Asso- 
ciation.” 





Their Agents Becomes an Unhealthy Occupation 


On the third page of the contract 
there generally appears a pledge guar- 
anteeing that the concern shall carry out 
all obligations of the contract or forfeit 
$1,000 to the holder. A reproduction of 
this guaranty accompanies this article. 


Pretend to Sell Insurance 
Armed with contracts similar to the 
one which has been outlined, solicitors 
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Mutual Automobilists Co-Operative 
Association 


INCORPORATED 


HOME OFFICES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$1000.00 


GUARANTY — 


prospect does not read the contract 
carefully before the sale is made. The 
solicitor supplements his sales talk by 
flashing the contract or some real in- 
surance policy momentarily before the 
naivé prospect. and then whisks it out 
of sight before a close examination can 
be made. 

This deception has not been discov- 
ered by the majority of contract holders 
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Kuow All Men By These Presents: 


The condition of the above is such that 


thereof : 


of no effect; otherwise to be and remain in full force and effect. 
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for some of these concerns have ap- 


‘proached hundreds of automobile own- 


ers in several Eastern states this year, 
and by their statements led car owners 
to believe that they were being insured 
against liability, property damage and 
collision insurance when purchasing one 
of these contracts. And all this in spite 
of the printed declaration of the con- 


“tract, that it was not an insurance pol- 


icy. ‘This trick is ‘often cleverly accom- 
plished when the solicitor sees that a 


That we, Mutual Automobilista Co-Operative Asseriation, du. of the City of Philadelphia, State of Pénnsyl cs 
vania (hereinafter called the Principal), are herewith firmly bound unto j 


(hereinafter called the Owner) in the penal sum of One Thousand ($1,000) Dollars for the payment whereof well and truly 


‘ 
» 
to be made, said Principal hereby bind themselves, their heirs, successors, executors, administrators and ‘assigns, firmly by these ey 


Ww PFLAG, the said Principal has entered into the agreement in the words and figures set out upon the preceding page es 
’ ie P P 


hereunto set its hand and seal, and has caused this bond to be 
signed by its President duly attested by its Secretary this 


Mutual Automobilists Co-Operative Associatton, 3. 
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Now Therefore, If the said Principal shall well, truly and faithfully perform each and every one of the obli- t Ss 
gations upon it, obligatory by the terms of its agreement aforesaid with said Owner, then this obligation shall be null, void and 
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because the average person seldom reads 
his insurance policy, but satisfies himselt 
with merely glancing at the cover. Hi: 
rarely if ever musters up courage OF 
takes the time to read the fine print 
explaining the breadth and limitations 
of the policy. Several car owners mak- 
ing depositions against the Aetna Auto- 
mobile Service Corporation, now dis- 
solved, admitted that they failed to read 
their contracts and perceive that they 
were not in possession of insurance pol- 
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icies, although the solicitors had defi- 

nitely promised insurance protection. 
Taking advantage of this known fail- 

ure of persons to read their policies, 


and confining their operations in the 
main to the poorer class of automobile 
owners, especially foreigners, these auto 
concerns have prospered probably be- 


yond their own expectations in the dis- 
tricts where they have functioned un- 
hampered. The insurance which certain 
of these concerns’ representatives are 
charged with soliciting is offered at rates 


30 and 40% below the ordinary stock 
company rates, and with conditions ot 
car operation and ownership of the wid- 


est latitude. It is estimated that a group 
of auto concerns have individually col- 
lected well above $2,000 weekly from the 
unsuspecting public. 

Insofar as these concerns solicit in- 
surance they are violating the insurance 
laws of every state in the Union. Not 
one of them has a legal right to trans- 
act the business of insurance as they 
are not incorporated under insurance 
statutes. Most of them have been or- 
ganized with capital stock of less than 
$10,000; their invested or deposited as- 
sets in most instances are alleged to be 
practically nil, despite large collections ; 
and their home offices are mere holes in 
the wall, entirely inadequate to carry on 
any sort of an insurance underwriting 
or loss adjusting business. The total 
home office space of the defunct Aetna 
Service outfit wasn’t so large as the pri- 
vate office of the average insurance 
company executive. 

One of these auto service concerns 
which operated widely in this state, the 


Aetna Automobile Service Corporation, 
did state definitely in its contract that 
the holder would receive an insurance 


policy in addition to the service contract, 
but this feature of the agreement seems 
never to have been fulfilled, for careful 
investigators have failed to disclose any 
insurer of the risks pretended to have 
been assumed. 


Prosecuted in Several States 


Insurance agents 


have taken a promi- 
nent part in the 


struggle to rid the 
country of those concerns which, by 
their insurance arguments, have been 
deceiving the public on one hand and 
on the other injuring the good feeling 
and mutual trust existing between insur- 
ance companies and the public. The In- 
surance lederation of Pennsylvania was 
one of the first bodies to attack these 
concerns. Commissioner Thomas B. 
Donaldson of Pennsylvania in 1921 tem- 
porarily halted this illegitimate “insur- 
ance” business. Mr. Donaldson is a vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation and along with Secretary G. R. 
Dette, taking a personal interest in the 
fight in Pennsylvania. The state insur- 
ance department there and one or more 
motorist organizations are also pushing 


the campaign to rid the state of such 
pests. 
New York State has gone after one 


concern successfully and forced it out 
of business. In this case William A. 
Hyman, of the well-known insurance 
law firm of James B. Henney and Wil- 
liam A. Hyman, 100 William Street, 
New York City, presented a complaint 
containing so many strong indictments 
of the service outfit that the court im- 
mediately handed down an _ injunction 
pending the final disposition of the case, 
and then ordered it dissolved. 
Connecticut and New Jersey are like- 
wise at war with the auto concerns. 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut is going ahead with his pro- 
gram to rid his state of whatever auto 
service concerns are operating fraudu- 
lently along insurance lines. He is col- 
lecting evidence, mostly in Bridgeport 
and New Haven, where the solicitors of 
the service companies are working prin- 
cipally among the foreign population of 
those two cities. 
In New Jersey, 
be the spot 
solicitors. 
through 
Club, 


Atlantic City seems to 
most frequented by auto 

Fire insurance agents there, 
the Atlantic City Insurance 
are after’ evidence to present to 


the prosecuting attorney. One difficulty 
encountered there has been to locate the 
solicitors. For the most part, persons 
holding service contracts have been able 
to describe, but not to mention by name, 
the men who sold them their contracts. 
Like the proverbial Arab, they left with 
the setting sun. Harry L. Godshal is 
active in the Atlantic City efforts to 
protect the public against fake insur- 
ance, Commissioner Wells of Minne- 
sota quickly ran these “insurers” out of 
his state when they cropped up there 

few years ago. 

As far as can be ascertained accu- 
rately, insurance agents have not suf- 





Judge Nichols stated when dis- 
solving one auto outfit: 

“Fraudulent stock schemes 
fraudulent insurance companies 
must be driven from the State. 
Evidence presented so fully and 
clearly by the Attorney-General 
established conclusively the true 
nature of the defendant and made 
the decision in favor of the State 
inevitable.” 


and 











fered greatly from direct loss of pre- 
mium income through the illegitimate 
competition offered by service concerns 
soliciting insurance. Car owners not al- 
ready insured with stock companies con- 
stitute the majority of victims. How- 
ever, unless the service concerns are Op- 
posed, insurance as a whole can suffer 
the irreparable damage of having its 
good name injured, through the natural 
but mistaken linking of the names of 
these concerns with the popularly 
known and powerful stock companies. 
The legitimate insurers, to protect 
their own individual interests and that 
of the insurance business in general, are 
going right through with this fight to 
stamp out fake insurance and force so- 


called auto service concerns to restrict 
themselves to the lines for which they 
were organized and abandon efforts to 


link their own identities with those 
of long-established underwriting com- 
panies. 


M. A. C. A. Operatives Convicted 


Another notable victory against ille- 
gitimate automobile service concerns 
was gained November 10 at Norristown, 
Pa., when two members of the Mutual 
Automobilists’ Co-operative Association 
were convicted of promoting an insur- 
ance swindle in Philadelphia by which 
motor car owners were taken in to the 
extent of nearly $80,000 in two years. 
Charles J. Hoffman, secretary-treasurer 
of the M. A. C. A., pleaded guilty to a 
charge of violating the insurance law 
of Pennsylvania. Joseph Beiderberg, of 
Philadelphia, a solicitor for the Asso- 
ciation, was convicted of obtaining 
money under false pretenses. 

Former Commissioner Thomas B. Don- 
aldson of Pennsylvania, was one of the 
chief witnesses for the prosecution. He 
had warned Hoffman in 1921 to get out 
of this self-same “service business,” 
which Hoffman did, temporarily. During 
the course of the trial it was shown that 
$20 out of the $39.50 charged by Hoff- 
man for his service for two years went 
as commission to the solicitor. Also that 
although the contract advertised to give 
the contract holders legal services 
throughout the state, no attorney ex- 
cept one in Philadelphia had been re- 
tained. Of all the cash collected from 
the 2,000 victims, only $117 could be 
traced as having been expended for 
constructive work for the contract 
holders. 

G. R. Dette, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Federation, was an- 
other of the principal witnesses against 
the defendants. By this conviction the 
Mutual Automobilists’ Co-operative As- 
sociation will be interred in the ceme- 
tery for such automobile service con- 
cerns. 





Service Company Dupes 
Tell Their Experiences 


In all stories published 
about the crooked operations of automo- 
bile service concerns it has been stated 
that the element of fraud entered when 
solicitors duped prospects into purchas- 
ing service contracts by telling them they 
were covered by automobile insurance. 
In reality the corporations are 
not licensed to write insurance and their 
contracts definitely state that they are 
not insurance contracts. How attrac- 
tive the arguments these solicitors used 
were is clearly shown in stories told by 
victims in connection with the case 
the Aftna Automobile Service 
Corporation of New York City which 
the Supreme Court recently ordered dis- 
solved after the evidence. 
THe UNDERWRITER — presents 
herewith several of the most interesting 
of the deceptive stories weaved from the 
fertile imagination of the A‘tna repre- 
sentatives. 

State’s Attorney General Carl Sher- 
man appointed William A. Hyman of the 
insurance law firm of James B. Henney 
& William A. Hyman, 100 William 
Street, to handle the Attna case. He 
collected so much valuable evidence and 
presented it so well to the courts that 
the injunctions asked for first were read- 
ily granted. In granting the first in- 
junction the court said: 

“The application says that it is not a 
policy of indemnity. The ‘universal con- 
tract’ issued by the defendant has 


newspaper 


service 


against 


reviewing 
EASTERN 


printed thereon in 


large black-faced 
type: “This Is a 


Service Contract, Not 
a Policy of Insurance.’ However, on 
the sceond page of the folio, which 
makes up the contract in black-faced 
type, are the words: ‘Personal accident 
indemnity insurance, and a_ statement 
that contract holders are to receive a 
personal accident insurance policy in the 
sum of $1,500. That the carrier will pay 
cea specified items in case of acci- 
dent. 


“On the third page of the folio con- 


stituting said contract is a guarantee 
binding the A&tna Automobile Service 
Corporation in the sum of $1,000 for 


damages which the subscribed may suf- 
fer by reason of any default on the part 
of the defendant. There is no pretense 
on the part of the defendant’ s president 
that policies for accident insurance have 
been taken out for each or any contract 
holder. Therefore, the defendant is 
either an insurance carrier or is in de- 
fault in its gu: irantee, and by reason 
thereof becomes an insurance carrier. 
Therefore the injunction pending lite 
sought for by the moving papers must be 
granted.” 


Why Injunction Was Sought 


The original complaint to restrain the 
AZtna Auto Service Corporation was 
heard in the Supreme Court in Albany 
on August 29 with Edward G. Griffin 
as deputy attorney’ general. The 
temporary injunction was sought for the 
reason that the defendant, although or- 
ganized as a business corporation, was 
in fact conducting the insurance busi- 
ness, and selling what amounts to an in- 


surance policy in violation of the busi- 
ness, insurance and penal laws of New 
York State. 

The fundamental fraudulent character 
of the scheme, according to Attorney 
General Griffin’s application for an in- 
junction, and the fraud upon the public 
accomplished thereby by the A*tna was 
of such character that unless the auto 
service corporation was immediately re- 
strained, the delay incident to a jury trial 
would have caused irreparable damage 
in that the defendant could have, pend- 
ing trial, continued to victimize the pub- 
lic, and ‘also to continue to transact the 
insurance business free from the re- 
straints and obligations imposed by the 
statutes. 

Herewith are stories told to the 
prosecuting attorneys by victims of the 
A*tna auto service outfit 


How One Victim Was Duped 


Bentley V. Jacobus, Jr., being duly 
sworn, deposes and says: I reside at 60 
North Avenue and I maintain my place 
of business at 64 Grand Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. My business is that of 
general auto repairs. 

On the second day of July, 1924, I was 
approached by a man by the name of 
J. D. Kaiser (I am not positive as to the 
spelling of the last name), who said to 
me: Do you carry any insurance??” I 
eaid: “No.” Vhen he said to me: “I 
have a very good proposition to offer you 
which is the proposition offered by the 
Attna Insurance Company for one week 
which was supposed to be closed Thurs- 
day, but due to the fact that the 4th 
of July falls on this week, it has been 
extended until Saturday. Now you know 
that there is a law going through that all 
automobile owners have to have their 
car insured against liability.” 

In answer I said: “Yes.” 

He said: “I have a policy here which 
will cover you for liability.” I asked 
him the amount and he said: “Five thou- 
sand for one person; ten thousand for 
two.” Then I asked about coverage for 
damage to my car or to another car, 
and he said that it would cover damages 
to my car or anybody’s car from the 
sum of $1 to $1,000, and personal injuries 
to either myself or whoever is driving 
my car from $1 to $1,500. 

I asked him then if it would cover 
my wife driving the car—two drivers. 
He said it would cover any member of 
my family being that they were of age 
and had an operator’s or chauffeur’s 
license. He mentioned the premium on 
this policy would be $59.50 for a period 
of two years transferable. Mr. Kaiser 
said if the car was sold I could have it 
transferred to any other car I bought, 
being that the price did not exceed $2,- 
800 


I said: “Golly, this is some policy.” 
He then said: “Yes, this proposition will 
remain open only until Saturday, after 
which the premiums will go up.” 

He stated moreover, that he 
give me a sign, “Aetnaized,” which I could 
put up in my garage and which would 
show that I was fully covered in the 
automobile department of the A‘tna 
Life Insurance Company and that this 
word “Aetnaized” was a trade-mark and 
emblem of the big Aétna company and 
would give me full protection. The 
charge for this would be $112 and would 
cover in addition to the others mentioned 
above, any employee in my _ garage 
while driving even a customer’s car, and 
I would be given credit for my pay- 
ment of $59.50. 


Claimed Connection With Etna Life 


He had previously told me during the 
course of our conversation that the 
Aétna Automobile Service Corporation 
was the automobile department of the 
Attna Life Insurance Company. I asked 
him if he had a policy of the Aftna Life 
with him and he said no, he did not; 
that because of the special proposition 
that they were offering then it would 
take up too much time and be too much 
of an annoyance, I suppose, to carry 
these policies with them. He said that I 


would 


(Continued on page 56) 
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ol. Hamilton of the Fidelity c&, Deposit 


Warren G. Harding was running for 
President of the United States against 
James M. Cox, the League of Nations 
the issue, and nobody knew and every- 
body wanted to know who would win. 

It was something of a shock, there- 
fore, and a decidedly pleasant one when 
in many cities general agents of an old- 
established, a very strong and a most 
respectable surety company picked up a 
morning newspaper and found their 
name and their company’s name signed 
to a page advertisement telling the 
world that the next President of the 
United States would be Warren G. 
Harding; together with further and ab- 
solutely authentic information giving a 
pen picture of the economic, agricultural 
and financial situation everywhere in 
the United States. What the banks were 
charging for loans everywhere; how all 
the crops were getting along. 

All of this information was furnished 
in the form of a page chart gathered by 
the surety company through its repre- 
sentatives in more than one thousand 





Won’t Talk About Himself 


Col. Edgar A. Hamilton, ex- 
ecutive head of the Fidelity ¢& 
Deposit Co., has been one of 
the most discussed figures in the 
business since he joined the 
company (starting without a 
title) five years ago. Many at- 
tempts have been made to in- 
terview him, but he has pre- 
ferred not to give an interview 
for publication. This is a story 
gathered from reliable sources, 
however, which will tell the in- 
surance world who he is and 
some of the things he did in 
fve years which have been so 
prolific with big results for the 
conipany. 











centers, just as complete a reflex of pub- 
lic opinion as experts could gather, the 
experts being the representatives of the 
company who have their finger on every 
beat of the public pulse. 


Chart Created a Sensation 


The chart created a publicity sen- 
sation; made countrywide talk, caught 
“The Literary Digest” and focused the 
nation’s attention upon the company 
which had inserted the ad, and local at- 
tention on the general agent. 

The company responsible for the chart 
and the advertising of it was the Fidelity 
& Deposit of Baltimore. The shock of 
the agents and the general agents came 
not only because of the appearance of 
their names but because the company 
had made such an ingenious, such an 
enterprising splurge in the daily press. 
It was unlike anything the company had 
done before. At the time the Fidelity & 
Deposit was one of the most. leisurely- 
paced institutions of its size in America. 
3uilt up by one of the most distinguished 
figures in public and financial 1life—Gov- 
ernor Warfield of Maryland—and hav- 
ing a scientific underwriting, technical 
staff second to none, this company con- 
tinued to ride gracefully but unevent- 
fully on the seas of bonding and surety 
ship long after the Governor had arrived 
at the age when he was resting on his 
honors. 

Governor Warfield died. The great 
momentum of the company made it 
more or less irresistible for a certain 
amount of production, but while there 
were many of the best of the general 
agents and agents in the country rep- 


resenting the company, some had been 
seized with an inertia which extended 
through the field ranks, a_ situation 
which often made executives of other 
companies say: 

“Some day the F. & D., with its 
enurmous prestige and opportunities, 
will wake up. Then keep your eye on 
that crowd.” 


How Chart Impressed Each Community 


Now to revert back to that chart 
again. It was the Summer of 1920. 
Just put yourself in the position of the 
company’s manager in the town where 
the I*. & D. page ad appeared. Say his 
name is Jones. Having disposed of his 
breakfast he drove to the business dis- 
trict and from the time he alighted and 
until he returned to the house at night 
every acquaintance he met wanted to 
discuss that chart and it all concluded 
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with many congratulations to Jones. At 
the end of the day he was very excited, 
very pleased, proud of his new place in 
the community, proud of the company. 
Then he was puzzled. Why did the 
'. & D. print the chart? Why did it 
suddenly take up an entire page of 
newspaper space when it had never ad- 
vertised anything before except its 
strong succinct, but colorless financial 
statement? What had brought about 
the change? Was there a new director 
of destiny in Baltimore, a new captain 
at the helm? Had the sleeping giant 
awakened? He was anxious to find out. 


General Agents Meet Hamilton 


Then one day this general agent and 
a lot of others were invited by the com- 
pany to attend a joint convention of the 
casualty companies and agents at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. On the train 
going down they found other represen- 
tatives of the company and when they 
arrived at White Sulphur the F. & D. 
group outnumbered the representatives 
of all the other companies. As soon as 
Jones was seated in the club car he 
began to talk to F. & D. men, he heard 
a new name being spoken on all sides. 
Tt was the name of Colonel Edgar A. 
Hamilton. It was Hamilton this and 
Hamilton that, but nobody could give 
details. “He is the new boss of the 
company.” “Te has no title in the com- 





pany.” “He came from the army.” “He 
will be’ at White Sulphur.” 

That was as far as those on the inside 
would go. 

At White Sulphur the phantom 
Colonel Hamilton was replaced by the 
flesh and blood Hamilton. There were 
hurried once-overs and what the F. & D. 
people saw was an exceedingly quiet, 
modest, firm-jawed, kindly eyed, red 
haired man in early middle age with a 
poker face and a soft hat pulled nearly 
to his eyes. They took to him right 
away, and before the first day was over 
the entire convention knew intuitively 
and by observation that there was a 
new deal on at the F. & D.; that there 


was a big, new personality in the business 


and every one was impressed. They 
could not help being impressed because 
Fk. & D. men were everywhere, on the 
golf course, at the casino, members of 
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every group either standing in the lobby 
or drinking lemonade. One of the big- 
gest rooms in the old white house at 
White Sulphur had been equipped with 
typewriting machines and there were 
I’. & [. stenographers to take dictation 
from anybody at the convention who 
had something to dictate, whether they 
were representatives of insurance de- 
partments or board and bureaus, or 
from Hartford or from the newspapers. 
Even the U. S. F. & G. people were 
not barred, although it is not on record 
that any of the latter went to the F. & 
D. rooms, but they would have been 
welcomed if they had. 


Got Out a Daily Paper 


Colonel Hamilton had brought down 
William L. Randall, formerly a crack 
reporter of the New York World and 
Randall got out a daily paper which was 
printed at Covington, twenty miles 
away, copies being brought over daily 
by automobile. At such a convention, 
which combines work with play, there 
are only two things which the crowd 
wants to read, first, who is present, and 
second, what were the golf scores. That 
is the princinal information the F. & D. 
daily at White Sulphur furnished its 
readers. The F. & D. people returned 
to their homes happy, enthusiastic, satis- 
fied with Hamilton and catching his 
spirit that the F. & D. was hereafter to 


be a pacemaker and so they got busy. 

Some Facts About Col. Hamilton 

When the Fidelity & Deposit field 
production people left White Sulphur 
they had gathered a number of facts 
about Colonel Hamilton and these can 
be briefly summed up as follows: 

He is a New Yorker and a member 
of an old New York family. 

He spent six years at Cornell Univer- 
sity, in both academic and law, his 
aspiration being to practice law in New 
York City for about five years and then 
to go into commercial business. 

He practiced longer than that, leav- 
ing the bar to enter the army at the 
time that the United States went into 
the World War where he reached the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

He was sitting as a judge in Wash- 
ington when Van Lear Black, Chairman 
of the Board of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
owner of the Baltimore “Sun,” inter- 
ested in other enterprises and sometimes 
called “The J. P. Morgan of Baltimore,” 
sent for him and after negotiations 
offered him the executive direction of 
the company. It is said in F. & D. 
circles that he had never met Mr. Hamil- 
ton before but had been greatly im- 
pressed by stories of the latter’s execu- 
tive talent shown as an army officer and 
a lawyer and with his ability to tie 
men up with bonds of affection and 
loyalty 


Had No Title at the Start 


Colonel Hamilton immediately went 
into the office of the Fidelity & Deposit, 
at the start not taking a title of any 
kind. The rest of his official career 
with the company is well known. Presi- 
dent Whelan died and Vice President 
C. R. Miller, who went with the F. & D. 
at the start with Gov. Warfield and be 
came the underwriting head, was ad- 
vanced to the presidency. At a board 
meeting following Hamilton’s coming 
with the F. & D. he was elected vice 
chairman of the board; later was made 
executive head of the company 

It was reported that the principal rea- 
son why the F. & D. directors went out- 
side of the surety business to get a man 
to represent the company was that they 
felt a man already in the business would 
be too hampered by tradition, by 
memories, by relationships, by  influ- 
ences of former years and by other pro- 
fessional inhibitions so that he would be 
under a handicap. As publisher of a 
newspaper Mr. Black had seen many a 
drooping or satisfied newspaper sent 
thrillingly into leadership when out- 
siders were brought in to toss set prac- 
tices overboard. New direction, new 
writers, new ideas, new brains, new blood, 
shot up the circulations and set the town 
talking. Why could not that be done with 
a surety company or any other insur- 
ance company, keeping the ballast, re- 
taining and encouraging the best talent, 
developing the producers, but adding 
what was lacking in the last days of the 
old regime—push, initiative, bringing 
new talents to the fore and making old 
ones stand out in their true worth? 


Hiring a Great Production Manager 


When Colonel Hamilton became the 
skipper he studied the situation care- 
fully to see what changes should be 
made, making up his mind only after 
careful investigation and thought and 
then acting speedily in each incident. He 
felt that suretyship could be sold as 
progressively as anything else which 
is sold in this country, and without sac- 
rificing any of the company’s sound 
conservation in the 


mption and un 
derwriting of risks 


Evidently, the first 
move was to get the best available 
man to manage the production end and 
in Spencer Welton, who had had wide 
experience as a sales manager, an ad- 
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vertising man, a newspaper man and 
who had also significant executive abil- 
ity, he found the person he was looking 


for. In the important metropolis he 
placed as manager Vincent L. Cullen, 
young, popular, able, energetic—a man 
t hom  broke1 and agents were 


naturally drawn. He strengthened the 
organization in other parts of the coun- 
try For some months he carefully 
went over the situation with Mr. Wel- 
ton, giving him the background of the 
company, imparting his ideas of surety 
ind bonding production, closeting him 
with the underwriting heads so that he 
could get their slant, and then Mr. Wel- 
ton started out on the real job of help- 


ing Hamilton put the F. & D. in the 
ranking position to which it was en- 
titled. By the end of 1922 it stood sec- 
ond in production—of all the companies. 
Not only that but the underwriting end 
f the company was so carefully con- 
ducted that there was a large increase 
in the surplus 
An Estimate of Col. Hamilton By W. B. 
Joyce 

What kind of an impression did all 
this make on the other companies and 
what is their estimate ef Colonel Hamil- 
ton Tue Eastern UNbdeRWRITER asked 
the wizard of the business, William B. 
Jovee,, chairman of the board of the 
National Surety, for a size-up of Hamil- 
ton and his accomplishments. This state 
ment was dictated to THe Eastern 
UNpeRWRITER by Mr. Joyce: 


“When Colonel Hamilton came into 
this sorts of speculation 
were indulged in and all sorts of dire 
predictions were made, and only a few 
were laudatory because of 
his having had no surety business ex- 
and all kinds of disaster were 
predicted by reason of such inexperi- 
but I never entertained any 
thoughts of that kind because I believed 


business all 


comments 


perience 


ence, 


that the surety world was very sadly 
in need of new blood, free from jeal- 
ousies, animosities and prejudices. I 


remember very well my own experience 
coming to New York as president of the 
National Surety twenty years ago when 
I received the same kind of a reception, 
encountering the same sort of prejudices 
arising out of jealousy and animosity. 
It appeared to me then that some people 
felt that they owned the world’s right 
surety business; therefore, I 
remembered my own experience when I 


to do a 


made the estimate of the effect of 
Colonel Hamilton’s entrance into this 
business. 


“Tn five years which have passed since 
Colone! Hamilton became a surety man 
he has done more constructive work in 
the surety business than any other half 
lozen men had accomplished (no matter 
xperienced they may have been) 
previous five years; and we feel 
have benefited to a very great 
extent by his most unusual enterprise 
ind activities 

“The Fidelity & Deposit, always a 
very high grade company, has lost none 
of its prestige under Mr. Hamilton’s 
management while at the same time its 
progress has been of the most unusual 


that we 


sort. I have always maintained that 
given a reasonably strong company any 
sensible man could make a success of 


the surety business and Colonel Hamil- 
ton’s accomplishments have proven this. 
Here is a man without any experience, 
talking charge of one of the largest com- 
panies in a business admittedly the most 
and technical in the insur- 
ance world and is handling the company 
with super b generalship. 


1 
aangerous 


“The surety and financial world has 
held pretty much to the theory that a 
company chief executive must be dull, 
lazy, long bearer, unprogressive and at 
least one hundred years old to be re- 
garded a conservative man. I have held 
that redblooded, active, energetic men 
can be conservative and Mr. Hamilton’s 
surety career proves it. Success to him.” 


the 


Association 


Showing Annapolis to 
Bankers’ 


American 


The Fidelity & Deposit Co. having 


taken the leap forward and the surety 
business itself having recognized that 
fact the next step was to tell the news 
“to the world” that when it thought of 
suretyship to keep the F. & D. in mind. 
A considerable part of “the world” so 
far as suretyship is concerned -is the 
realm of high finance and one of the 
greatest achievements of Col. Hamilton 
in putting the Fidelity & Deposit in 
leadership was the series of events 
which culminated in taking to Anna- 
polis “from Washington the entire con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, one of the most powerful and 
influential bodies of men in America. It 
was a day replete with thoughtfulness, 
with courtesy, with attentions which 
will ever linger in the minds of the 
banking fraternity of this country. Upon 
that occasion the Fidelity & Deposit was 
liost to 4,000 members of this conven- 
tion, including women and children. In 
order to get this tremendous crowd to 
Baltimore Colonel Hamilton hired spe- 
cial trains, a ship and even aeroplanes 
for those who wanted to fly. The rail- 
road helped along by building special 
tracks to handle the trains expeditiously 
and most comfortably. 

The Governor of the State was on 
hand to welcome the bankers and the 
commandant of cadets did everything 
in his power to entertain and enliven 
the day, there being a special parade of 
the naval cadets among other events. 


His “Get-together” Parties 
This 
without 


“get-together” 


story 
some 


would not be complete 
reference to the famous 
parties given by Colonel 
Hamilton in Baltimore to executives of 
other companies in order that they 
might grow better acquainted and under 
the spell of such pleasant relationships 
olve some of the troublesome internal 
questions in the business. The idea in 
the back of his head undoubtedly was 
that even the devil himself hasn’t horns 
when you really get to know him. Such 
was the birth of the famous Pimlico 
track party when many surety men from 
New York, Hartford and Philadelphia 
joined others at Baltimore as Colonel 
Hamilton’s guest, and after a luncheon 
at the jockey club following informal 
conferences there was a visit to the 
track and later in the evening a mar- 


velous dinner at Colonel Hamilton’s 
house. 
His Knowledge of Human Nature 


Not 


success 


the least of the reasons for the 

of Colonel Hamilton is his 
amazing knowledge of human nature, an 
ability to discern the motives of men 
and to understand them. The basis of 
this is thoughtfulness of others coupled 
with cool judement and unerring com- 
prehension. The writer of this article, 
a member of the staff of Tur Eastern 
Unperwriter, had a look-in at this char- 
acteristic of Colonel Hamilton on the 
day he showed up at the White Sulphur 
convention and met the other insurance 
and surety people for the first time. 
As soon as he had introduced himself 
to the F. & D. executive Colonel Hamil- 
ton said quickly: 

“T want you to come to Baltimore 
and see the F. & D. in operation. I 
want you to go through the building, 
meet our departmental heads, see just 
what kind of people we are. Spend the 
whole day with us, and you don't need 
to write a line.” 

That last suggestion of not having to 
write a line demonstrated to this writer 
that Colonel Hamilton was a most re- 
markable student of human nature. 


Another Estimate 


Here is another sizeup of Colonel 
Hamilton from a man who knows every- 
body in the surety business, a leading 
figure: 

“The executive head of the Fidelity & 
Deposit has a most delightful personal- 
itv; he is amiable, kind and sympathetic. 
He is careful of the feelings of others 
and yet is firm, courageous and_ backs 


his judgment with his acts. His friends 
at the Home Office and in the field, 


The Smith Family 
of Philadelphia 


Former Mayor and Postmaster, General Agent of National 
Surety, in Business With His Sons 


Thomas B. Smith, former mayor and 
postmaster of Philadelphia, is not only 
one of the leading surety men in the 
Kast but has with him in the Thomas B. 


Smith Co., general agents of the Na- 
tional Surety, his sons. Asked by Tue 
EASTERN UNpERWRITER to tell something 


delphia. Mr. Taylor’s services with the 
company ended and in 1898 when he left 
its service my father was put upon 
salary and represented the company as 
Branch Manager with offices in the 


Drexel Building, at Fifth and Chestnut 
Strects. 





THOMAS B. SMITH 


AND HIS SONS 


Left to Right: Davis P., Harvey B., Thomas B., Sr., and Thomas B., Jr. 


about the career of his father and how 
he entered the surety business, David 
P. Smith, vice-president of the Thomas 
B. Smith Co., said this week: 

“In 1897, Thomas B. Smith became a 
solicitor for Mr. Taylor, who represented 
the National Surety Company in Phila- 


and his competitors know exactly where 
he stands at all times. He believes in 
co-operation for the best interests of 
the surety business, but will not run 
from a fight if one be thrust upon him. 
In the short space of time that he has 
heen in the surety business he has de- 
cidedly proven his worth. Events have 
proven the wisdom of his policy. His 
spirit of progressiveness has _ been 
caught up by his associates both at the 
Home Office and in the field, with the 
result that the F. & D. is in the front 
rank of the surety companies. And that 
means a lot because competition for 
new business has become very keen.” 
P. S.—The readers of THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER may want to know how the 
Fr. & D. got the chart information which 
is told about in the beginning of this 
story. Colonel Hamilton arranged to 
get a statistician familiar with the affairs 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
this man designed the blank chart. Tele- 
grams were sent to the company’s field 
representatives asking a number of ques- 
tions, such as the political sentiment in 


their communities, what banks were 
loaning money at, how the wheat or 
other crops were getting along, etc. 


Wires came in immediately from the 
field in response to the questions. A 
large staff of the F. & D. employes took 
the wires and gave the information to 
the chart statistician and the chart 
blanks were filled un, the whole story of 
the country’s condition being told on a 


single page and to be read at a glance. 

“Charles Lloyd became associated with 
him in that year and the business was 
carried on by these two men for several 
years; both being paid employees of the 
company. Within a few years, however, 
it was decided to make my father gen- 
eral agent on a commission basis and 
that arrangement was consummated. Mr. 
Llovd became his chief assistant and his 
brother, Joseph C. Smith also became 
associated with him. The offices were 
removed from the Drexel Bldg. to what 
was then the Betz Building, at Broad 
Street and South Penn Square, as _ it 
seemed that business had begun to move 
westward. This was quite a precedent 
as all insurance and ban‘ ing business 
was et that time centered around Fifth 
and Chestnut Streets. The wisdom of 
the move, however, soon became appar- 
ent. Later the Building, when 
purchased by John Wanamater, became 
the Lincoln Building. In 1906, the busi- 
ness was incorporated as the Thomas B. 
Sm'th Comnany with my _ father as 
president; Charles Tlovd, as treasurer 
and Joseph C. Smith, Secretary. 

“About that same time, my father be- 
came very active in politics and the bur- 
den of underwriting fell upon Mr. Lloyd. 
Thomas B. served in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature; in the Philadelphia City 
Council; was postmaster of Philadelphia: 
public service commissioner; mayor, and 
is at the present time chairman of the 
executive committee of the Delaware 
River Bridge Commission, constructing 
a bridge from Philadelphia to Camden. 

“During the Mayoralty Campaign, my 
father resigned as president of the com- 
pany and this place was taken by Mr. 
Lloyd, who became president-treasurer. 
Josenh C. Smith resigned as secretary 
at the same time and George B. Smith, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Neither straight fire nor burglary in- 
surance affords full protection to the 
valuable contents of any person’s resi- 
Even though most persons feel 
amply protected when they have bought 
fire and theft insurance to cover their 
personal belongings in the home. In 
reality they are only about half pro- 
tected with respect to personal effects 
and other property which is often taken 
outside the home and at those times ex- 
posed to the same risks of damage or 
destruction that exist within a residence. 

An apparent epidemic of bad_ hotel 
fires this year has led to the total loss 
of millions of dollars worth of personal 
belongings of guests of these resorts, 
most of these losses being uninsured, 
although it would be a safe bet to wager 
that practically every person who wit- 
nessed his belongings go up in smote at 
some hotel carried fire or theft insur- 
ance or both on these same belongings in 
his own home. Fire insurance companies 
generally concede that local agents do 
not sell enough personal effects or tour- 
ists baggage insurance. These are the 
two lines which afford either limited or 
full protection to one’s personal effects 
whenever they are outside the home of 
the assured. 

Literally millions of people go away 
on vacations every year for periods rang- 
ing from two weeks to several months 
and in addition many of these same per- 
sons tave frequent week-end trips dur 
ing fall and spring months. Persons of 
wealth carry with them valuable jewelry 
furs, gowns, sporting equipment and 
other objects which in the aggregate 
amount to a small fortune. Other in- 
dividuals of lesser means carry away 
with them on their pleasure jaunts the 
best clothing they own, which if lost. 
would not bear heavily upon an_ in- 
surance company’s assets but which 
might nevertheless, seriously embarrass 
the owner. 


Bad Hotel Fires This Fall 


Vacation grounds are notoriously bad 
fire hazards. The average hotel, cot- 
tage or bungalow is of frame construc- 
tion. This is not true in every instance 
by anv means because manv large hotels 


are built with an idea of being abso- 


dence. 
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lutely fire proof, but the great majority 
of such buildings burn very easily once 
a fire gets under way. Witness the total 
destruction this fall, within less than 
two weeks, of two large and well-known 
hotels, namely the Gedney Farms Hotel, 
Westchester County, New York, and 
the Hotel Kaaterskill in the Catskill 
Mountains, New York. The former 
burned September 21 and the latter 
about September 10. In the middle of 
this month, November, two hotels were 
totally destroyed and one partially dam- 
aged in a single fire at Atlantic City. 
Another destructive fire which swept 
away about $250,000 in personal effects 
was that which burned the Del Monte 
Hotel in California earlier this year. 
Three of the hotels which have been 
mentioned were very popular in the sec- 
tions of the country where they were 
located and accommodated hundreds of 
wealthy patrons each year. The Atlantic 
City hotels that were destroyed, while 
not among the largest there, nevertheless 
illustrate the dangers from fire in such 
a large popular resort as Atlantic City, 
where hotel life is predominant and 
where a bad fire swept by a_ strong 
wind could wipe out half the city with- 
out a great deal of effort. As it was 
the Million Dollar Pier and the inter- 
nationally famous boardwalk were seri- 
ously threatened by the fire. And this 
in spite of the excellent fire fighting 
facilities which Atlantic City possesses. 
Hotel fires usually breed panic if 
there are many guests present. Every- 
one not already safely away from dan- 
ger makes a dash for the nearest exit 
after a hasty attempt to save part of 
his or her personal belongings. Under- 
going an unusual experience leads per- 
sons to strange things, such as some- 
times seizing pieces of valuable jewelry 
or furs before escaping from the spread- 
ing flames and just as often grabbing 
some object of sentimental value, but 
of little financial worth, leaving real 
valuables behind. That such actions are 
true is borne out by statements of ad- 
justers who harbor a host of amusing 
anecdotes among their fire — stories. 
Amusing to the listener but not so 
laughable to the person who realizes his 
actions after recovering from his tem- 
porary hysteria. Summed up, it can 
safely be asserted that when a_ hotel 
catches fire there is practically no op- 
portunity to save anv personal belong- 
ings at the outset. The only hope lies in 
the early extinguishing of the fire be- 
fore it has seriously damaged guests’ 
chambers. An individual cannot be relied 
upon to act sanely even though a few 


moments are his in which to pack some 
ot his choice belongings. 

There were 150 guests in the aristo- 
cratic Gedney Farms Hotel at the time 
it burned and they had to flee with what 
clothing and valuables they could grab 
quickly because the fire spread rapidly. 
What the loss was on personal effects, 
fashionable clothing, jewelry, golf equip- 
ment, traveling bags, is not known yet 
although the fire loss on the property 
has been paid. However, persons fre- 
quenting fashionable hotels carry per- 
sonal baggage that, in individual cases, 
is often worth thousands of dollars. 
Such persons ought easily to appreciate 
the value of personal effects insurance 
covering their effects against not only 
fire losses but virtually all risks. Sev- 
eral insurance companies did sustain 
losses on personal effects insurance on 
the Gedney Farms fire. The Kaat- 
erskill, fortunately, burned after the 
close of the regular summer vacation 
season when most guests had departed. 


$250,000 Personal Loss at Del Monte 


One of the large insurance companies 
declares that the Del Monte Hotel Fire 
was a pretty convincing argument for 
personal effects coverage. That hotel 
was long a gathering place for wealthy 
and fashionable people from all over the 
country. Like many other hotels of its 
type it was largely of frame construc- 
tion. The need for local agents selling 
more insurance of the variety being dis- 
cussed has been long apparent but the 
demonstrations throughout the country 
this year should clinch the argument. 
There are fifteen hotel fires every day, 
according to figures of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

There are two forms of personal effects 
insurance. One, the limited form, is 
called tourists’ baggage insurance and 
protects the assured, at a low rate of 
premium, against the more common 
hazards of transportation during pleas- 
ure or business trips. It protects the 
policy-holder, specifically, against loss 
of trunks and property while in hotels 
or in transit and also against the theft 
of entire trunks, valises or packages. It 
does not cover pilferage. Nevertheless 
this form, considering the small annual 
cost, is an excellent form of protection 
for families of limited means who do 
not wish to run risks of losing their 
entire belongings while away from home 
on comparatively short trips during 
which time their ordinary fire and theft 
insurance does not apply. 


The broad form, known technically 
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as personal effects floater insurance, 
reaily has a dramatic appeal and should 
sell easily. This policy literally covers 
an assured against most every loss to 
personal effects, their being only a few 
restrictions on the scope of the insur- 
ance. How widely it works will be 
appreciated from the fact that such a 
policy provides daily coverage for mem- 
bers of an entire family while their re- 
spective personal effects are outside their 
permanent residence. For example, at 
hotels, clubs, offices, restaurants, stores, 
theatres, laundries, tailoring and dyeing 
establishments and so on. In addition, 
the policy covers all the special hazards 
of travel included in the limited form. 


Wide Coverage of Floater Form 


When a man goes to his office his 
clothing, jewelry and other effects are 
insured from the moment he leaves home 
until he returns, including his hours in 
the office, in restaurants at lunchtime, 
en route back and forth and while on 
any trips he may make during the course 
of the day. He need not fear for his 
clothes while at the laundry or at the 
tailors. If those establishments are 
burned or broken into by thieves he is 
reimbursed by his insurance company for 
the full amount of the loss. In fact the 
policy is so inclusive and embracing that 
its protection applies actively about 
twelve hours of each day—at all times 
when any member of the family is not 
at home. 

Hence the hotel feature of this form 
of insurance is only one angle to it. 
Quoting from the policy itself it covers 
the following items: wearing apparel, 
bedding, linens, plate and plated ware, 
printed books, and music, photographs 
and their frames, musical and scientific 
instruments, radio receiving equipment, 
typewriters, photographic apparatus and 
supplies, toys and games, sportsmen’s 
implements, bicycles, canoes, toilet 
articles, bapy carriages, canes, para- 
sols, umbrellas, clocks, watches, jewelry, 
trunks, suit cases, bags and other re- 
ceptacles of travel owned by the as- 
sured or any member of the assured’s 
household, except employes, boarders 
and guests. Also the policy shall not be 
construed to cover motor cycles or other 
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conveyances or their appurtenances, 
salesmen’s samples, merchandise for sale 
or exhibition, theatrical wardrobes, 
theatrical properties nor any property 
which is not described in the foregoing 
list of items. Household furniture is 
contained in the list of exclusions. 
The policy covers wherever the property 
may be within or in transit between the 
United States, Alaska, Canada, Bahama 
Islands, Bermuda, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland and France. For 50 
per cent additional premium the policy 
will cover additional European coun- 
tries, West Indies and Japan. For 100 
per cent. additional premium the policy 
is extended to cover all countries of the 
world except Russia. The last named 
country cannot come under the protec- 
tion of the policy at any price. Reasons 
which are too numerous to mention. 
Perils insured against are any and 
all ris’s of fire, lightning, cyclone, tor- 
nado, flood, navigation and transporta- 
tion, also theft, pilferage and larceny. 
One. company cites the following illus- 
tration of how this insurance works: 


Illustration of Theft Coverage 


“A tailoring establishment with a 
large trade was practically wiped out 
ever night by fire. Some forty custom- 
ers lost various forms of tailored goods 
in this fire; failing in their efforts to 
obtain settlements from the proprietor 
covering their respective losses, several 
of these customers proceeded to bring 
suit. It developed, however, that the 
tailor had practically no money, the fire 
having forced him into bankruptcy. One 
patron of this establishment carried a — 
policy and promptly received our check 
covering the amount of his loss.” 


Companies are constantly paying 
claims under personal effects floater 
policies for clothing burned or stolen 


while in the custody of railroads, express 


and transfer companies, or while at 
hotels. This broad form covers for the 
entire year but the bulk of losses at- 


tracting popular attention are the tran- 
sit and hotel losses. Of course the limited 
form losses all come within the travel 
category for the policy does not give 
protection while the assured is living at 
home during the greater part of the 
year 

Although the policy does not specify 
hold-up as one of the forms insured 
against, companies are paying hold-up 
claims under the policy. For example, 
one assured, returning home, was driv- 
ing his automobile along a lonely stretch 
of road. A man on a motor-cycle sud- 
denly rode alongside the car and told 
him his tail light was out. Not suspect- 
ing the man’s intentions, the assured 
stopped the car and got out to locate 
the trouble. He was then promptly cov- 
ered with a revolver and made to part 
with his watch, diamond rings and other 
valuables. The loss, which totaled a 
considerable sum, was largely reimbursed 
under a personal effects floater policy. 

Prevailing high prices and the preva- 
lence of all varieties of crime make theft 
and pilierage very real hazards. Coats, 
suit cases, golf clubs, all such articles 
are more than lively to be stolen while 
out of the owner's sight in a restaurant, 
railway waiting room, hotel lobby. store 
or other place affording opportunity for 
thieving. 

Obviously the theft hazard under a 
personal effects floater is particularly 
great in the case of jewelry. To dis- 
courage under-insurance, the policy 
specifies that furs, musical and scientific 
instruments, jewelry, plate and_ plated 
ware, clocks, watches or similar articles, 
as respects theft, pilferage or larceny 
are covered for percentage amounts only 
depending on the amount of insurance 
carried. 

It seems that only a comparatively 
small percentage of the insuring public 
has so far ta’en advantage of the broad 
protection offered through personal ef- 
fects policies. A more attractive or 
saleable contract is hard to find. It 
does not require that the assured or 
members of his family travel frequently 
in order that the policy be valuable for 
them, although for travel purposes it 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 


By G. H. Von der Leith, 


Sprinkler leakage insurance, often re- 
ferred to as a side line, is an important 
and where a gravity tank is used as a 
building equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. A property owner or tenant 
may take pride in the fire protection on 
their premises, maintain periodical in- 
spections, and take every precaution to 
guard against losses, but an accidental 
leakage of the sprinkler system may oc- 
cur, nevertheless, due to freezing, care- 
the part of employees, 
breaking of belts, the collapse of a 
gravity tank, and many other causes, 
most of which are beyond the assured’s 
control. 


lessness on 


The extent of the damage done will 
depend on where and when the break 
occurs, and whether a watchman, central 
station alarm or supervisory service is 
Many systems are equipped 
with one shut-off valve, usually located 
in the a post 
valve, located outside of the building, 
and where a gravity tank is used as a 
supply, a valve controlling the same 
may be located on the roof. 

It is, therefore, not difficult to visual- 
ize a considerable loss, even though the 


maintained. 


basement, or indicator 


break may occur while the plant is in 
operation, when you consider the time 
required to shut off the water, and the 
fact that the water is under pressure 
until shut off, and a large portion of the 
the system above the break 
will be discharged before the leak can 
be stopped. 


water in 


Rates 


Losses due to the accidental leakage 
of the sprin‘ler system are covered un- 
der a_ sprinkler policy and 
their clients 
important coverage. As an 
the importance of this 
coverage it may be stated that during 
the year 1922 over three-quarters of a 
million dollars was paid by companies 
for losses under sprinkler leakage poli- 
cies, and a larger amount was paid dur- 
ing 1923. 
which were not covered by insurance, 


lea‘:age 
agents should acquaint 
with this 


indicating of 


This does not include losses 


and of which there undoubtedly were 
many. 
When 
was generally supposed that the damage 
done would be small, in view of which 
it was the practice to carry only a small 
amount of insurance to value, in some 


this class was first written it 


cases, 5% or less, but due to losses hav- 
ing at times exceeded the amount of in- 
and the fact that the 
additional for higher insurance is 


surance, also to 
cost 
comparatively small, many assureds are 
now asking for a larger amount of pro- 
tection, and companies are advocating at 
least 25% insurance to value. The small 
increase in cost for higher insurance to 
value is due to the liberal credits granted 
in the rate for higher co-insurance. For 
instance, assuming the flat rate to be 
1% ona risk with a value of $100,000, a 





gives the most complete protection pos- 
sible. It is a contract which appeals at 
once to residence fire and burglary 
policyholders when they are again re- 
minded that such policies do not cover 
their valuable personal effects outside 
the assured’s permanent residence. 


Phoenix Assurance Co. 


$5,000 policy with the 5% co-insurance 
clause will cost $32.50. A $10,000 policy 
with the 10% co-insurance clause will 
cost $40, or a difference of only $7.50 
for twice the amount of insurance. The 
premium for a $25,000 policy with the 
25% co-insurance clause will be $50, giv- 
ing the assured five times as much pro- 
with the 5% co-insurance 
clause, for a cost of slightly more than 
50%, or two and one-half times the pro- 
tection secured with the 10% co-insur- 
ance clause, for an additional cost of 
only $10. An assured is therefore not 
warranted in being only partially pro- 
tected, and it is to the agent’s interest 
to see that his client is fully protected, 
when the difference in cost is so slight. 


tection as 


Different Forms 


The policies may be written under 
different covering the various 
contingencies in connection with a loss. 

A discharge of water may destroy a 
stock of goods which are being held 
shipment. The loss of the 
stock will be covered under a sprink- 
contents policy, but the 
destruction of the stock, preventing the 
delivery and sale, will result in a loss 
of profits to the assured. This loss can 
also be covered under a sprinkler leak- 
age profits policy. 

Machinery may be destroyed or the 
property so damaged as to necessitate 
discontinuing operations. A sprinkler 
leaage use and occupancy policy 
would reimburse the assured for loss of 
profits during the shut-down period and 
for fixed charges and expenses which 
continue during that period. 

A building may be rendered unten- 
antable. The loss of rents would be 
covered under a_ sprinkler leakage 
rent policy, or in the event of a lease 


forms, 


awaiting 


ler leakage 


SCHLESINGER-HELLER AGENCY 


NEWARK.N. J. 


Phone: Market 6500 


We represent the following com- 
panies for Newark and vicinity: 


Fire 

GLENS FALLS INS. Co. 
SECURITY INS. CO. 

INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
CONNECTICUT FIRE INS. CO. 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
COLUMBIA INSURANCE CO. 
CONTINENTAL INS. CO. 

THE HOME INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN INS. CO. 


Automobile 
QUEEN INSURANCE. COMPANY 


Casualty 
MARYLAND CASUALTY CO. OF MD. 


All Risk Jewelry 


Floater 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 





being broken the loss may be covered 
under a_ sprinkler leakage leasehold 
interest policy. 

In the case of a tenant risk, the ten- 
ants may prove that the break was due 
to negligence on the part of the owner. 
In that event, the owner’s interest may 
be protected under a sprinkler leakage 
legal liability policy. 

The damage to the sprinkler system 
causing the leak can also be covered 
by the attachment of the repairs and 
replacement endorsement to a sprinkler 
leakage policy, covering the building. 
This endorsement is issued for a spe- 
cific amount and for an additional pre- 
mium at a flat rate of 3%, with the 
usual credits for co-insurance. The co- 
insurance under this endorsement does 
not necessarily have to follow the co- 
insurance applying to the building, but 
is applied specifically to the value of the 
equipment itself. 








Agents’ Objections to 
Accident Insurance Sales 


By Charles A. Barkie 
Supt. of Accident & Health Dept. of the Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 


There exists a certain misconception 
among some agents that is creating an 
unfortunate situation for them, and be- 
coming devastating to their interests as 
insurance specialists. The subject is Ac- 
cident Insurance and their plaint is that 
it is difficult to sell. With this thought 
in their mind a great amount of splendid 
business is being passed by. 

My personal opinion, from consider- 
able accident business experience, is 
that many wise and foreseeing, progres- 
sive agents are thriving exceedingly 
well on the sale of accident insurance. 
They are quietly and busily utilizing the 
many advantages which are presented 
through this splendid medium and are 
realizing its inestimable value in the re- 
sults it brings later in many other forms. 

Selling accident insurance offers not 
alone a lucrative income in itself, but 
also leads into fertile fields for many 
opportunities. Like everything else that 
is really worth while, selling accident 
insurance has its first few obstacles and 
apparent disappointments but a little 
constancy, determination and _ enthusi- 
astic effort by the agent will soon over- 
come them. 


Personal Feature Policies 


A few of the objections to selling ac- 


cident insurance, I presume, exist be- 
cause the average agent does not appre- 
ciate the extent and value that accident 
insurance has as an important business- 
getter, or probably because of some mis- 
taken idea as to the methods pursued 
by companies in the adjustment of ac- 
cident claims. However, a faultless sys- 
tem and service maintained by both 
agent and company should compensate 
for any misapprehension. Agents need 
have no fear that the manner in which 
accident claims are treated will jeopar- 
dize their other lines in any way. It is 
a company’s sincere desire to help its 
agents increase their general business 
through the medium of prompt and lib- 
eral accident claim payments. 

Any form of insurance that contains 
the personal feature is valuable to sell. 
It affords the agent an opportunity to 
cement his friendly relations with cli- 
ents and thereby preclude the possib- 
ility of losing part or all of their in- 
surance lines. Accident insurance being 
wholly personal in nature, the oppor- 
tunity for getting closer to a_policy- 
holder is obvious. It should, therefore, 
be an agent’s purpose to sell accident 
insurance to everyone of his clients. In 
doing so, he not only is protecting his 
general insurance business and con- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The payment of losses and the protection of 
policyholders is but one function of a large 
insurance company. 


Invested as they are largely in industrial secur- 
ities of every type—shipping, public utilities, 
railroads, manufacturing plants—“America 
Fore” assets reach throughout the country to 
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Backing American Industry 


help supply the capital needed to keep our 
industrial machinery in motion. 


. American industry, realizing this debt to in- 


surance capital, is more and more demanding 
the indemnity provided by thoroughly Amer- 
ican companies. Agents will profit greatly by 
rallying to the “America Fore” standard. 


The AMERICA FORE Group 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


FARMERS of IOWA 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York. NY. 
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Some Valuable Pointers from the Loss Department of 
The America Fore Companies 


Through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies THE [EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER ts permitted to publish 
a few of the loss decistons which have 
been made by the Loss Department 
of that group of companies recently. 
Lhey cover many tmportant points of 
value to the local agent. 


NECESSITY FOR SECURING 
POSSESSION OF POLICY CAN- 
CELLED BY LOSS 


Do Not Fail to Return it to the Company 

When a 
payment of a partial loss and such draft is 
duly endorsed and paid, it has been the 
practice to consider the Company relieved 
of any and all further liability under the 
the that in 
instances no return premium 


cancellation draft is issued in 


contract, regardless of fact 


many such 


was paid to the assured on the unexhausted 
portion of the policy for its unexpired term, 
and no understanding was had regarding 
the termination of the policy. 

Relying upon what is usually considered 
the security of an endorsed cancellation 
drait and receipt, our Special Agents and 
Adjusters frequently make little or no ef- 
fort to secure possession of a policy and 
return it to the Company when a loss is 
paid; but it should be remembered that 
in every case where an unexhausted policy 
is left in the hands of the assured the 
Company continues to carry a_ potential 
liability to the date of its expiration. This 
is particularly true of contracts containing 
two or more items, one of which is not 
affected by the loss. 

Iwo years ago the Globe and Rutgers 
sustained a in the State of Arkansas 
under a policy covering in the amount of 
$2,000 on a dwelling and $2,000 on a barn 
located upon the same farm. The dwell- 
ing described in the first item of the policy 
was totally destroyed and a_ cancellation 
drait for $2,000 was issued and duly en- 
dorsed by both the assured and the mort- 
‘The policy was treated as having 
been cancelled in full, although it was not 
actually taken up and returned to the Com- 
pany. kighteen months later, but before 
the date of expiration shown in the policy, 
the barn was totally destroyed by fire, and 
in an action growing out of the Company’s 
refusal to pay the claim the cancellation 
drait exhibited. It was held by the 
Supreme Court of the state, however, that 
the only cancellation effected by the draft 
related to that portion of the policy cover- 
ing the dwelling; that each item of the 
policy constituted a separate and distinct 
contract of insurance and that the can- 
cellation of one did not affect the other 
in the absence of proof that the unearned 
premium upon the unaffected portion of the 
contract had been tendered or returned. 

Where for any cause a policy is to be 
cancelled by the payment of a partial loss, 
the contract itself, or, if necessary, a lost 
policy voucher, should be procured and 
forwarded to the Company with the proofs 
of loss. Furthermore, a definite stipula- 
tion for the cancellation and surrender of 
the policy for a compromise consideration 
should be made a part of the agreement 
of settlement and embodied in the state- 
ment of when it is impossible 
to secure the assured’s consent to the sur- 
render of the contract without a cash con- 
sideration, the unearned premium on any re- 
maining value in the policy should be paid 
and a receipt in full taken and. attached 
to the closing papers. 

It is particularly important that a valid 
cancellation be effected in every Case wher 
the adjustment has developed cause to sus- 
pect the existence of a moral hazard, er 


loss 


Payee, 


Was 


loss; or, 


where the physical conditions are found 
to be such as to preclude a further con- 
tinuance of the liability. 





SEE THE POLICY WHEN YOU 
ADJUST A LOSS 


A recent occurrence calls attention to the 
great importance of seeing the policy at 
the time of adjusting a loss. One of our 
field men received a proof of loss from 
an adjustment company apparently in order 
and making claim against one of our com- 
panies. ‘The special agent made draft on 
the company in payment. When proof and 
draft reached the Home office it was at 
once ascertained that we were not inter- 
ested on the line and that the proof should 
have been made out against an entirely 
different company which happened to have 
a name similar to ours. A proper examina- 
tion of the policy on the part of the ad- 
justment bureau would have avoided this 
error and a proper investigation by the 
special agent would have done the same. 

Not infrequently endorsements which 
show on our records fail to reach the 
policy and the converse is also true at 
times. ‘The only safe way and the one 
that must be followed is to examine the 
policy when adjusting loss. 


PATTERNS LIMITATION 
CLAUSE 


Apportionment With General Form 
Under Coinsurance Conditions 
Assistant General Adjuster Williamson 
has written an instructive letter on the 
subject of a Patterns Limitation Clause 
and the method of apportionment with the 
general form under coinsurance conditions. 
“We have for acknowledgment your re- 
cent communication with reference to the 
application of the One Hundred Per Cent 
Coinsurance Clause on a loss under a 
blanket policy which is subject to a Fifteen 
Per Cent Limitation Clause on patterns 

and dies. 

“In the case to which you refer your 
client carries $600,000 blanket insurance 
and estimates the replacement value of 
pattenrs and dies and $200,000. The as- 
sured has requested that you advise him 
whether in case of loss the insurance com- 
panies would consider the value of pat- 
tenrs and dies to be the policy limit of 
fifteen per cent of $600,000 or $90,000; or 
would include in the sound value the actual 
value of pattenrs and dies of $200,000, 
thereby making the assured a coinsurer. 

“You have advanced the theory that in- 
asmuch as a limit was put on the values, 
the limit would be construed to be the 
total value of patterns and dies, but as 
you are not certain that your views are 
correct, you have asked for our suggestions 
on this question. 

“The Pattern Limitation 
in part as follows: 


Clause reads 


“It is understood and agreed that not more 
than fifteen per cent of the amount of this policy 
covers on patterns, dies, etc. 

“You will note that this clause limits the 
amount of insurance applying on patterns, 
but in no way refers to a limitation of 
value. In an adjustment the actual value 
and loss on patterns and dies would be 
taken into consideration for co-insurance 
purposes, without reference to the Fifteen 
Per Cent Limitation Clause, and in the case 
in question, with only $90,000 insurance, 
the assured would become a heavy co- 
insurer, 

“In order to properly protect the assured 
we would suggest one of the following 
methods : 

, “First:—Have a new rate promulgated 
for blanket form of coverage, excluding 
the Pattern Limitation Clause. 

“Second :—Write blanket insurance to 


cover all property, excluding patterns, dies, 
etc., and place a specific item on patterns, 
Ct. 

“Third:—Write blanket insurance for 
an amount of which fifteen per cent would 
represent the value of patterns, dies, etc., 
and eighty-five per cent the value of all 
other property, and then place sufficient 
specific insurance on the patterns and dies 
to make up the deficiency. For example, 
should the value of property, excluding 
patterns, be $425,000, and the value of pat- 
terns $200,000, you could place $500,000 
blanket insurance with the Fifteen Per Cent 
Limitation Clause applying, and $125,000 
specific insurance on patterns. 

“The latter method might be somewhat 
complicated, and we would not suggest 
its use unless it would result in your being 
able to show a saving to the assured in 
the total premium.” 


CANNOT GIVE AWAY SUB- 
ROGATED RIGHTS 


Duty of Assured to the Company 


In the case of Thos. C. Manley vs. Mont- 
gomery Bus Company, North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd., peti- 
tioner, the Supreme Court of Philadelphia 
has reversed the Common Pleas Court and 
given judgment in favor of the insurance 
company. 

The North British & Mercantile wrote a 
collission policy on Manley’s: automobile. 
The insured car was in collision with an 
automobile bus belonging to the Mont- 
gomery Bus Company. Manley received 
bodily injuries and his car was damaged. 
The North British & Mercantile paid the 
amount of the damage and took a_ sub- 


rogation receipt, under which Manley 
assigned to the Company each and ull 


claims and demands against any person, 
persons, or property arising from or con- 
nected with such loss of damage to the 
extent of the amount paid. 


Prior to the payment of the collision 
claim and execution of the receipt, Manley 
had brought suit against the Montgomery 
Bus Company to recover for his personal 
injuries and for the damage to his auto- 
mobile. After payment of the collision 
claim Manley, without notice to the North 
British, withdrew from his suit all claim 
for damages to his automobile, and on the 
trial no testimony on this subject was intro- 
duced, the only testimony relating to Man- 
ley’s personal injuries. A verdict was 
rendered in favor of Manley, and after 
judgment was entered the North British 
& Mercantile filed a petition asking that 
it be subrogated to Manley’s rights in the 
verdict and that the Montgomery Bus 
Company in paying the judgment be ordered 
to pay the insurance company what it had 
paid Manley. The court dismissed the 
petition on the ground that the verdict in 
Manley’s favor was for personal injuries 
only, that the insurance company based its 
claim for subrogation on a property damage 
only, and therefore had no interest in the 
suit. The insurance company appealed and 
the Supreme Court entered an order that 
it be subrogated as it had asked. 

In giving the opinion of the Superior 
Court, Judge Henderson, after stating the 
facts and quoting the subrogation receipt, 
said: 

“A contract of insurance is a contract 
of indemnity and from its very nature the 
insurer, after paying to the insured the 
amount of a loss on a policy, is entitled 
to be subrogated in a like amount to the 
insured’s right of action against the wrone- 
doer. When, therefore, Manley planted his 
action against the bus company he proceeded 
not only for himself, but for the insur- 
ance company whose monev he had_ re- 
ceived as part of the loss. The action was 
single, the measure of damage was to be 
estimated according to the whole of the 


plaintiff’s injury. That injury arose from 
the collision and it was the duty of the 
plaintiff to prosecute the case as well for 
the insurance company as for himself. 

“He had notice of the relation of the 
insurer to the case, through his subroga 
tion assignment. It was not his right, 
therefore, to barter away oreto give away 
the demand of the insurance company 
through him on the bus company. ‘Two 
actions could not be brought on the claim 
set up by Manley against the defendant. 
When he released the bus company froin 
liability for damage to the automobile and 
proceeded to final judgment for the bal- 
ance of the claim he put it out of the 
power of the insurance company to assert 
its right in an action. He is net in a 
situation, therefore, to complain when the 
insurer insists on having the subrogation 
assignment made effective by payment to 
the company of the amount which he agreed 
the company should be entitled to out of 
any action which he might successfully 
prosecute against the party primarily liable 
for the loss.” 


Negligence Clause in Personal 
Effects Floater 


Assistant General Adjuster Williamson 
has written this letter disclaiming liability 
because of the operation of the negligence 
clause on a Personal Effects Floater Policy 
(Form T F B). 

“You have forwarded us a report of 
claim estimated at $70 under a Personal 
Effects Policy (form T F B) submitted 
by the above named assured for the loss 
of a ring with a diamond mounting which 
occurred on July 4th, 1924, at Rockaway 
Park, New York. 

“In his letter the assured states that he 
was on the beach and placed the ring in his 
wallet which he put in the pocket of his 
sweater so that the ring would not be lost 
in the sand. Very shortly thereafter he 
found that his wallet was gone and _be- 
lieves that it was stolen. 

“As we understand the case the assured 
placed his wallet in the pocket of his 
sweater and while he was in bathing some- 
one stole the pocketbook and ring. 

“The policy insures against loss by theft, 
pilferage and larceny, ‘provided the same 
shall not occur due to the negligence or 
carelessness of the assured.’ 

“The action of the assured in leaving 
this ring in the pocket of his sweater on 
a public beach while in bathing cannot be 
interpreted as anything but gross care- 
lessness, and under those circumstances the 
loss is one for which we are not liable.” 


INSURABLE VALUE 


A Clear Statement of a Fundamental 
of Our Business 


In his letter to an agent, General Ad- 
juster Hall states in a few words the basis 
of “insurable value,” the primary prin- 
ciple of a policy of insurance. 

“Special Agent occ 6:ce<5i< has forwarded 
to this office for further comment the let- 
ter addressed to you on the 18th of June 
by the Company, and also your 
accompanying communication in reference 
thereto. 


“It appears from this correspondence 
that the Company is endeavor- 
ing to arrive at the proper insurable value 
of their machinery, and the question has 
arisen as to whether or not they should 
be guided by the amount shown on their 
inventory, which represents what they paid 
for the machinery and not its present cash 
value. 


“The initial cost of property does not 
establish its actual worth at any given 
subsequent time. It might have been ad- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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How Koch of Omaha Draws Attention to His Agency 


The Harry A. Koch Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., which is one of the largest of the 
general insurance agencies of that city 
has adopted a novel sales and adver- 
tising policy unusual to insurance circles. 
This agency is not only one of the 
largest of its kind in the city in which 
it operates, but is likewise one of the 
youngest of the various organizations. 

In building up the organization it 
was noted that the other insurance com- 
panies had not given much attention to 
the question of advertising beyond some 
special copy inserted from time to time. 
No systematic advertising campaign had 
been underta:en by any of the com- 
panies. The Harry A. Koch Co. adopted 
a snappy slogan, “Pays the CJaim First.” 
This ambitious slogan was followed up 
by an advertising campaign which was 
systematically carried out over an ex- 
tended period of time. The campaign 
produced good resulis. It was observed 
by the organization and especially by 
Mr. Koch that while untold good was 
accomplished it was nevertheless neces- 
sary to supplement the actual sales fol- 
low up by something novel. 


Catching Public’s Attention 


A studicd effort was made to catch 
the special attention of the public. On 
account of close contact with the build- 
ing contractors, who are among the im- 
portant chents of the organization, it 
was decided to establish a booth at the 
Annual Building Show. While — this 
booth was being constructed, it was 
noticed by one of the enterprising mem- 
bers of the organization that a local 
store was featuring in its window, a 
special type of monkeys that had been 
shipped into the city. The window at- 
tracted a continuous crowd. The cage 
containing the monkeys was hired by 
The Harry A. Koch Co. for the period 
ot the show. Over the top of the cage 
and in prominent type was placed a sign 
“Don't Monkey with Chance.” On this 
foundation a scheme of insurance ad- 
vertisimg was worked up. The booth 
was literally swamped with the crowds 
that surrounded it to see the monkeys. 
A staff of salesmen on hand at the booth 
circulated the crowd and did not per- 
mit them to lose sight of the fact that 
the cage presented a strixing object 
lesson on the value of insurance. The 
idea was so unique that considerable 
newspaper comment was excited and as 
a novel sales method the idea went over 
strong and has not even to the present 
date, after the elapse of considerable 
time, left the mind of the public. 


The Edna Wallace Hopper Incident 


This agency was not content to rest 
on its oars. The attention of the com- 
pany was recently brought to the fact 
that Edna Wallace Hopper, a one time 
prominent beauty and musical comedy 
Star was to exhibit at one of the prom- 
inent Omaha play houses. It seems that 
this actress who was well past middle 
life had been rejuvenated by a special 
surgical operation and was exhibiting 
before the public on the strength of 
her ability to sip continuously from the 
fountain of perpetual youth. An ar- 
rangement was made to bring Miss 
Hopper to the office to purchase a policy 


of insurance. Photographs were taken 
showing her in the act of purchasing 
this from Harry A. Koch. This was 
featured in the newspapers. Further- 
more, in the theatrical. advertising a 
photograph was made showing the ac- 
ress holding one of the Harry A. Koch 
Co. insurance policies. The theatre fea- 
tured the fact that a grand rush of an 
excited populace would be made to gain 
admittance to the theatre to see the re- 
juvenated beauty. Consequently they 
insured themselves against Riot and 


“Once we rented a miniature black- 
smith shop which was made by a local 
genius and which attracted a great deal 
of attention. Every detail was carried 
true to life in miniature form and every 
character was in motion, being run by a 
small electric motor. We connected the 
blacksmith shop with insurance by suit- 
able cards bearing slogans pertaining 
to insurance but written in blacksmith 
language. 

“We have found that the problem with 
such a show is to plan an exhibit which 


the crowds, but how were we to get 
them? 

“If you will recall in 1922 radio was 
an innovation, something that everyone 
was interested in, yet something that 
very few people knew anything about. 
Accordingly we made arrangements with 
the Omaha Grain Exchange broadcasting 
station to give us that night. We ar- 
ranged a program, with suitable an- 
nouncements interspersed regarding it 
being our opening night, and installed 
a radio receiving set in our office with 








Live Wire Outfit 

















LINEUP OF HARRY A. KOCH COMPANY’S ORGANIZATION 


(Mr. Koch at extreme left) 


Civil Commotion by taking a policy of 
insurance in amount of $100,000. This 
fact was featured extensively not only 
in the theatre advertising but by com- 
ments in the daily press. 

“A few years previous we took ad- 
vantage of a similar opportunity when 
Miss Dupont appeared in Omaha _ in 
‘Foolish Wives, said Mr. Koch. “On 
that occasion we took moving pictures 
of her purchasing a policy in our office, 
and which was shown at the theatre pre- 
ceding her picture. ‘his class of ad- 
vertising we have found proved very 
valuable in connection with our regular 
campaign, in that the newspapers are 
always willing to co-operate and as you 
appreciate, news stories cost nothing. 





has the necessary action and originality 
to attract a crowd, which then gives the 
opportunity to make your sales talks and 
distribute your literature. A group of 
insurance policies hung on a wall would 
attract few people but some little stunt 
out of the ordinary seems to accomplish 
amazing results. 

“Another incident which might be in- 
teresting is the manner in which we cele- 
brated the opening of our new offices 
in the spring of 1922. Now as a rule 
the general public are not greatly inter- 
ested in visiting a new office and it takes 
something unusual to attract them suffi- 
ciently to forsake their evening pleas- 
ures for such an occasion. That was the 
problem that confronted us—we wanted 


a loud speaker, over which we received 
the entire program. Previous to this we 
sent out numerous invitations and adver- 
tised extensively that the general public 
was invited to attend our formal opening 
and be the guests at our radio confer- 
ence. The result was that standing 
room was at a premium and that about 
5,000 people paid us a visit during the 
evening.” 

It might seem to the casual observer 
that an organization that had gained so 
much publicity by the two special fea- 
tures just enumerated would be inclined 
to let matters rest. The Harry A. Koch 
Co. is not that kind of an organization. 
They place no limit on their pep and en- 
thusiasm. 








Who Are Toplis and 


When a big jewelry loss occurs in a 
great many instances the name of “Top- 
lis & Harding, adjusters,” appears in 
connection with it. This has happened 
so often that agents and brokers have 
frequently asked THe Eastern UNpER- 
WRITER: 

“Who are Toplis & Harding?” 

To answer the question in a sentence, 
this is an English firm of adjusters, es- 
tablished way back in 1790. James N. 
Luttrell, resident director at New York 
and one of the organizers of the Ameri- 
can company, is an authority in this field 
and he knows personally all the big jew- 
elry dealers in the East, where most of 
them are. ‘There are the materials for 
scores of Nick Carter thrillers in the 
files of this office, but they will always 
be a sealed book because Toplis & 
Harding are chiefly interested in recov- 
ering the goods and avoiding loss to the 
insurer. And Mr. Luttrell and his staff 
have to their credit some sensational 
achievements in this line. Some of the 
most sensational jewelry loss stories 


have never been printed and many near- 


culprits depend for their respectability 
on the secrecy of the Toplis & Harding 
records. 


Specialize in Special Cover Adjusting 


Although jewelry loss adjusting is a 
large part of the work of Toplis & Hard- 
ing—possibly the largest part—they han- 
dle every conceivable kind of loss, espe- 
cially in the field of special covers for 
foreign insurers. When radium came 
into general use for medical purposes, 
it was an excellent example of the spe- 
cial cover risk—very high value and sub- 
ject to special hazards of being lost or 
stolen because great values were con- 
centrated in a very small object. It re- 
quires technical experts to handle such 
losses and some dramatic experiences 
have been encountered in radium claims 
cases. Here is an actual case. 

A hospital nurse was cleaning up after 
an operation. There were soiled band- 
ages, used gauze—the usual litter fol- 
lowing an operation—and $5,000 worth 
of radium. It was all dumped into the 
sanitary waste can and in due course 
was taken to the basement and burned 
in a furnace. 

The loss of the radium was not dis- 


Harding? 


covered until the following day. The 
hospital notified its insurance broker as 
the radium was insured, of course. This 
insurance office sent an S. O. S. to 
James N. Luttrell, manager of Toplis & 
Harding. 

“Tt’s a dead loss,” said the broker, re- 
citing the circumstances of the case. 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Luttrell. He had 
had radium claims before. He put an 
adjuster on the job at once. This man 
wasted no “time interviewing the resi- 
dent surgeon or the superintendent of 
the hospital. He started right away to 
cultivate the ashman. An embargo was 
put on the ashes until the arrival of a 
radium expert with a special instrument 
for the detection of radium. With the 
aid of several high-priced men the ashes 
were carefully gone over in small quanti- 
ties with the electroscope and the radi- 
um finally found. There have been 
other cases where radium has been 
thrown down the sink and recovered in 
traps in the plumbing with the aid of an 
electroscope. 


In Touch With Prominent People 


Handling these special cover losses 
(Continued on page 50) 
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To those agents who are not aware 
of the present development of this form 
of protection, live stock insurance may 
seem to provide a very limited field. I 
presume, however, that every agent is 
interested in automobile insurance, and 
properly so, and it may surprise many 
that according to statistics, the 
insurable live stock in this country rep- 
resents a 


the 


to know 


value not only in 
value of all 


excess of 
the 
country but also all of the rolling stock 
on all of the railroads in addition. It is 


a fact that only a very small percentage 


the automobiles in 





Pure bred cattle are expensive; and they are subject to many hazards. 


Live Stock Insurance 
By S. B. Hibbard, Special Agent Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co. 


friendly acquaintance of a 
through live stock insurance, which 
would not only be difficult to obtain 
through any other line of business, but 
which, in all probability, will lead to the 
placing of insurance in 
lines. 


prospect 


several other 
This is particularly true because 
of the relative scarcity of live stock in- 
surance agents and the lack of compe- 
tition in the line. 


Few Lapses 


Live stock policies are written for one 


year or shorter terms. Commissions 





Live Stock 


Insurance takes the financial risk out of the stock business. 


of this insurable live stock is as. yet 
insured, but the field is there, neverthe 
less, and it is well worth the agent's 


cultivation. 


Prospects Worth Cultivating 
There is another reason why live stock 
insurance is a particularly 
for an agent to have in his office. 
of the 


valuable line 
Much 
Which is in 
surable is kept by its owner gs a hobby 
and for the the 


interested in’ breeding 


valuable live stock 


love of game. A man 


who is show o* 


race-horses, pure-bred cattle, or reg 
istered dogs, may be endeavoring t 


make his 


efforts in this direction self 


upporting; but nine times out of ten, 
he is more interested in the game than 
in the profits, the result is that 
comes to talk with him 
about his cattle, his horses, or his dogs, 
he is inclined to let all matters 
stand in abeyance and give his attention 
to his 


and 


Ww hen someone 


other 


favorite subject. 


Therefore, in many cases, an agent 


can get the attention and secure the 


come business 


the 
news with a relatively small percentage 
of lapse. This is due largely to the fact 
that there is probably no other form of 
insurance which the 
policvholder is so sure to have some re 


turns during the vear for the premium 


frequently and re- 


protection under 


he has paid. Domestic animals are 
short-lived, and almost every” breeder 
who has any considerable number of 


them in his care, finds himself subject, 
more or less, to loss by their premature 
death; and if he ts 
quently 


insured, the fre- 


recurring loss drafts received 
under his live stock policies keep him 


from forgetting this protection or feel 
ing that he can do without it. 
As live stock policies are written for 


short terms, the agent who its persistent 


in his attention to this branch of the 
business soon secures a very. satisfac 
tory renewal “ecount. Live stock poli 


cies provide a form of life insurance 


and, therefore, they are always written 
at the Home Office on receipt of accept 
able applications. Thus it is 


not nec 


essary for an agent to be an expert in 
horses, cattle, or dogs, to be successful 
with live stock insurance. The under- 
writers at the Home Office take care 
of this feature and all the agent has to 
do is to see that the questions in the 
application blank are all answered and 
to give such information regarding the 
applicant as the company may need. Ap- 
plication blanks and leaflets showing 
rates are furnished by the Home Office, 
and thirty minutes’ study by the agent 
will give him a sufficiently satisfactory 
working knowledge of the business to 
enable him to successfully do his part 
in taking care oi any live stock risk. 


Leads to Other Lines 


Possibly some agents have been de- 
terred from taking up live stock insur- 
ance on account of press of other work 
and lack of time to give this new line. 
A very successful agency once told the 
told the writer that they devoted no 
time especially to live stock insurance 
and had no one in particular delegated 
to take care of that line; but everyone 


agency suspected could be found among 
its clientele. 

There are other agents who have 
adopted the other plan, namely putting 
a certain amount of time and effort into 
actively canvassing for live stock insur- 
ance, and many of these have reported 
that the volume of other lines of insur- 
ance which resulted from opportunities 
discovered through the live stock can- 
vass more than paid for all the time and 
effort expended, so that the live stock 
business secured was all pure velvet. 


Summing Up 


To sum up:—the live stock lines are 
well worth an agent’s attention because 
they provide, sometimes, for him an in- 
troduction and secure a hearing which 
would otherwise be very difficult to ob- 
tain, thereby enabling him to increase 
his acquaintance among desirable pros- 
pects. They lead indirectly to business 
in other lines and they pay a good 
profit of themselves in proportion to the 
time and effort expended. The renew- 
als are frequent and satisfactory in vol- 


ume. The field is immensely large and 

















The owner of many a race track favorite has protected himself against financial 
loss by means of a Hartford livestock policy on the life of his horse. 


in the who 


office had anything to de 
with their clients was instructed to men 
tion that they could furnish live stock 
insurance, and ask if the client had any 
insurable live 


stock. This rule 


was car 
ried out both in personal interviews and 
by mail, and resulted in the bringing te 


light of more msurable animals than the 


Is as vet practically undeveloped. The 
need for special training is very slight. 
as the live stock lines require less tech 
nical knowledeve 


property 


other 
and all necessary 
information is easily obtained from the 
lfome the Hartford In- 
urance Company. 


than 
insurance; 


forms of 


Office ot Fire 
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HARTFORD 








FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


January 1, 1924 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Capital, $1,200,000 
Assets, $10,377,486.35 Surplus to Treatyholders, $2,922,077.64 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $400,000 
Assets, $4,829,149.38 Surplus to Treatyholders, $831,844.32 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $300,000 
Assets, $2,376,523.61 Surplus to Treatyholders, $585,147.09 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $500,000 
Assets, $2,090,011.10 Surplus to Treatyholders, $732,023.21 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $400,000 
Assets, $2,295,854.89 Surplus to Treatyholders, $839,535.02 


Total Assets - - - - - - - = $21,969,025.33 
Total Surplus to Treatyholders - - 5,910,627.28 


115 BROAD STREET 








CONNECTICUT 
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The Rain Insurance Cover 


Much has been writen on the subject 
of Rain Insurance and many are sing- 
ing “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’,” but 
People still 
buy umbrellas and rubbers, stay at home 
The 
the grandstands assume 


it seems to keep on raining. 


and listen to the radio. bleachers 


and a dreary 


aspect on a rainy day. Box office re 
ceipts suffer materially and rain on a 
holiday converts a joyous feast day to 
one of the saddest, melancholy days of 


the year. If money is invested in an en 


terprise, with the hope of making a 
profit, for entertainment or education, 
and if the purpose of that enterprise 


can be defeated by rainy weather, then 
it is the wise man who protects his orig 
insurance 


investment with a rain 


If the weather be fine, the orig- 


inal 


policy 


inal purpose may be successfully car- 
ried out, and if it rains the insurance 
prevents the proposition from being 


drowned or at least from being drenched 


to a failure. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to review the scope of Rain In- 
surance the and 


means of selling the cover. 


and illustrate ways 

At the risk of repetition, let us say 
at the outset; that the following funda- 
should be understood and re- 


membered when selling the cover: 


mentals 


The rain policy indemnifies for loss 
of income or for expenses incurred 
insurance against loss or damage when 
caused by rain, hail, snow, or sleet. 

Rain does not at 
cover property damage. 


insurance present 








-By C. Arnold Grasse, 


Insurable interest must be shown by 
applicant and amount of insurance 
granted is based on previous experi- 
ence as to income and expenses. 


C. ARNOLD GRASSE 


Rain insurance is emergency protec- 
tion and is not subject to the same rules 
or regulations as the fire policy. The 
rain policy usually attaches for a few 
hours of the day, and time is the most 





Form A 


ing the amount 


DAY OF EVENT 
July 4th, 1924, 


day of June, 1924. 
Company of NEW YORK. 
$1,000 





ASSURED: AMERICAN LEGION ITHACA POST No. 142 
Fixed Charges and Expenses 
Day Insurance—Events of One or More Days 


li by reason of One-tenth (.1) of an inch or more of rainfall, at the 
specific location hereinafter provided for ascertaining the measure thereof, 
on any one day hereinafter provided for, during the period of time pro 
vided for such day hereinafter under schedule, the gross income of the 
insured from all sources, regardless of when received, for said day does 
not equal or exceed the actual fixed charges and expenses incident to 
the event known as the Fourth of July Celebration to be held at Ithaca, 
New York, during such day this Company shall be liable for not exceed- 
of the difference between the gross income from all 
sources, regardless of when received, for said day and the actual fixed 
charges and expenses incident to said event for such day, but this Com- 
pany shall not be liable for a greater proportion of loss on any one day 
than the amount hereby insured for such day bears to the fixed charges 
and expenses incident to the event for said day, nor for more than the 
amount of insurance provided for such day. 

“SCHEDULE” 
PERIOD OF TIME 
between 11:00 A. M. and 5:00 P. M., 

The insured shall make arrangements with the United States Weather 
Bureau for obtaining a rainfall reading, with a rain gauge at Cornell 
University Campus, Ithaca, N. Y., during the period of time hereinbefore 
provided, in which the measure of rainfall shall be determined, and shall, 
on demand of this Company, furnish a certified record of same, which 
record shall be conclusive as to time and amount of rainfall. 

This policy being a special and limited time contract shall be void unless 
the premium provided for herein shall be received by this Company, or 
a duly authorized representative of this Company, on or before the 27th 


Attached to and made a part of Policy No. Rain of the HOME Insurance 


INSURANCE 
$1,000.00 


ea aicwanert Agent 





Home Insurance Co. 


important factor in considering the rate 
and acceptance of cover. 


The insurance company requires at 
least seven days’ notice before the pol- 
icy attaches (fifteen days for a mer- 
cantile risk). No binders are issued as 
the policy is usually mailed on the same 
day that order is received. It is neces- 
sary to collect the premium in advance. 
The need for this rule is apparent when 
it is considered that a reasonably cor- 
rect forecast of the weather may be se- 
cured several days prior; therefore, de- 
livery must be effected and premium 
collected before a favorable or unfavor- 
able weather report is obtainable. 


The Scope of Rain Insurance 


To get at the scope of rain insurance 
and to make a list of general prospects 
to whom the cover may be sold, a group 
of actual daily reports taken from poli- 
which were sold, were analyzed, 
and the following classes of risks repre- 
sented are enumerated below: 


cies 


Aeroplane prize show, amusement 
park, auction sales, automobile parking 


space, automobile show, aviation meets, 


band concerts, baseball games, basket- 
ball games, barbecue, bazaar, beach re- 
sorts, block party, boat races, bowling 
alley, boxing outs, bull fight, bus ride. 
Cafe, camp meeting, carnival, church 
affair, circuses, clam bake, concession, 
contracting, conventions, cornerstone 
laying, county fair, curling demonstra 
tion, dance, dollar day sales, excursion, 
exhibitions, fairs, fashion show, festival. 
field and track meet, football game, golf 


match, gasoline filling stations, grey 
hound and rabbit chase. 
Holiday celebration, horse show, 


hotel, lacrosse game, lawn fete, letting 
of canoes, live stock sales, mercantile 
risks, moving picture show, national 
celebrations, such as Armistice Day, 
Christmas, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, New Year’s Day. 

-ageants, parades, picnic, polo games, 
prize fight, outing, races, regatta, road 
houses, rodeos, roller skating rink, sox 
cer game, street paving, street railway. 
tennis matches, theatre, toll road, wed 
ding. 

It might be observed that many ‘ot 
these events are unusual and not famil 
iar to all localities. Something of a 
similar nature will probably take its 
place. A very unusual event on the list 
is a bull fight, which took place in Mex 
ico, but while it is not to be expected 
that this class of event is to be found 
in all sections of the country, yet, un 





Form C 


of insurance provided for such day. 


DAY OF EVENT 
July 4th, 1924, 


day of June, 1924. 
Company of NEW YORK. 
. $2,700 





Income from Sources Named 
Day Insurance—Events of One or More Days 
Special Days 


If by reason of One-tenth (.1) of an inch or more of rainfall, at the 
specific location hereinafter provided for ascertaining the measure thereof, 
on any one day hereinafter provided for, during the period of time pro 
vided for such day hereinafter under schedule, the gross income of the 
insured from All Sources, regardless of when received, for said day does 
not equal or exceed the amount of insurance provided for such day here 
inafter under schedule, which amount for the purpose of this insurance 
is agreed to be the anticipated daily gross income, from sources named 
herein, of the event known as the Fourth of July Celebration conducted 
by the AMERICAN LEGION—ITHACA POST No. 142, to be held at 
Ithaca, N. Y., during such day this Company shall be liable for not exceed 
ing the amount of the difference between the gross income from sources 
named herein, regardless of when received, for said day and the amount 


“SCHEDULE” 
PERIOD OF TIME 


between 11:00 A. M. and 5:00 P. M., 

In case of loss, season gross income from sources of income provided 
for herein for the entire period of the event shall be apportioned to each 
day in the proportion that the daily gross income for each day from 
sources provided for herein bears to the daily gross income from sources 
prvided for herein for the entire period of said event, whether such period 
commences prior to or extends beyond the days for which insurance is 
provided hereunder, which income so apportioned, together with the daily 
gross income for each day from sources provided for herein, shall consti- 
tute the total gross income for such day. 

The insured shall make arrangements with the United States Weather 
Bureau for obtaining a rainfall reading, with a rain gauge at Cornell 
University Campus, Ithaca, N. Y., during the period of time hereinbefore 
provided, in which the measure of rainfall shall be determined, and shall, 
on demand of this Company, furnish a certified record of same, which 
record shall be conclusive as to time and amount of rainfall. 

This policy being a special and limited time contract shall be void unless 
the premium provided for herein shall be received by this Company, or 
a duly authorized representative of this Company, on or before the 27th 


Attached to and made a part of Policy No. RAIN of the HOME Insurance 


prea A Mero EAS oo Agent 


INSURANCE 
$2,700.00 
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Kina Advertisements for December 5 
‘That Will Open the Road to New Business 


yy & : 


THR GATURDAY EVENING PORT 














“It's about Father - he's in the 


‘ °° An accident — ov maybe serious tllness 
hospital! The only support of a family suddenly 


stricken down Fees for phystctans 
perhaps — Dreary weeks of costly care 

















Nearly everyone needs The national adver- 
insurance of one sort tising of the A TNA 
or another. But it Affiliated Companies 
often takes hard work 1s doing much, however, 
to overcome sales to interest and convince 
resistance thousands of prospects 


» hai 


Which Of Course Makes /t Easter for Attna-izers 
lo Write More Poltcies. 


“"O 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliated companies 


43TNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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doubtedly there are events which may 
be considered analogous to it. 

There are ten forms in use in rain 
insurance, but for the present we will 
consider but three, on which most of 
the business is written and which are 
quite ample to satisfactorily fill the 
needs of most insureds. 


Form A is used to insure only ex- 
penses of an event where income may 
not be sufficient to provide for ex- 
penses, if rainfall occurs. Insurance 
should be carried to the full amount of 
expenses incurred. Accompanying this 


penses. Naturally this form takes the 
previous experience as to income or ex- 
highest rate. For the purpose of con- 
venience, rates for this form are con- 
sidered as base rates. Insurance cov- 
ering income or expense of $1,000 for 
the event noted in foregoing examples 
would be written on Form D as fol- 
lows: 


Insurance Amounts and Rates 


For the purposes of comparison, the 
amount of insurance, rate and premium 
in each of the above problems is tab- 
ulated: 





Form D 


time provided for 


day of June, 1924. 
Company of NEW YORK. 





Expense and (or) Income 


The intent of this insurance is to indemnify the insured against loss by 
rainfall and, in the event of One-tenth (.1) of an inch or more of rainfall, 
at the specific location hereinafter provided for ascertaining the measure 
thereof, on any one day hereinafter provided for, during the period of 
such day hereinafter under schedule, this Company 
shall be liable for the full amount of insurance provided hereinafter under 
schedule for said day, which amount for the purpose of this insurance 
is warranted by the insured not to exceed the expenses and/or antici- 
pated income, subject to loss by reason of such rainfall on such day, 
incident to the Fourth of July Celebration conducted by the AMERICAN 


LEGION—ITHACA POST No. 142, to be held at Ithaca, N. Y. 
“SCHEDULE” 
DAY OF EVENT PERIOD OF TIME INSURANCE 
July 4th, 1924, between 11:00 A. M. and 5:00 P. M., — $1,000.00 


The insured shall make arrangements with the United States Weather 
Sureau for obtaining a rainfall reading, with a rain gauge at Cornell 
University Campus, Ithaca, N. Y., during the period of time hereinbefore 
provided, in which the measure of rainfall shall be determined, and shall, 
on demand of this Company, furnish a certified record of same, which 
record shall be conclusive as to time and amount of rainfall. 

This policy being a special and limited time contract shall be void unless 
the premium provided for herein shall be received by this Company, or 
a duly authorized representative of ‘this Company, on or before the 27th 


Ittached to and made a part of Policy No, Rain of the HOME Insurance 








(Sie shaehcien ie Kaa e eee age Agent 
$1,000 $16.00 $160.00 
article is an example of Form A, as ap- Form D...... $1,000 16% $160.00 
plied to a Fourth of July celebration. Form A...... 1 11.20% 112.00 
In the event of loss under this Form Form C....... 2,700 = 12% 324.00 


\, the assured is indemnified for the 
difference between the expenses and the 
income received. In the case illustrated, 
suppose expenses and insurance were 
$1,000 and the required rainfall occurred 
during policy period at the location of 
rain gauge named (nearest U.S. 
Weather Bureau), and that the actual 
income was but $400, the assured is in- 
demnified to the extent of $600. 


This form takes a reduction from the 
base the 


rate, according to event in- 
sured. In this instance, a reduction of 
30% is allowed. 


Where it is desired to 
pective income of an event, Form C 
may be used. The amount of insurance 
under this form is optional with assured, 
but must not exceed 90% of past year’s 
income. 


insure pros- 


In the case outlined above, should it 
be desired to insure a prospective in- 
come of say $3,000, which income is con 
sidered to consist of expenses plus 
profit, based on previous experience, it 
would be in order to issue insurance 
under Form C for $2,700. Form C would 
be written in this manner. 

If receipts were the same by reason 
of rain, as applied in above case, the 
assured would be indemnified to the 
extent of $2,300, the difference between 
the insurance amount and the income 
received. 

This form is likewise allowed a reduc- 
tion from the base rate according to the 
event insured, although the credit al- 
lowed is not as great as that under 
Form A. For instance, in the example 
noted, a reduction of 25% is granted. 

Form D is a form without co-insur- 
ance features. This form is available 
lor covering either expenses or income, 
therefore, its use is general. The 
amount of insurance granted under this 
iorm is limited and is contingent on the 


Form D insures a flat amount cover- 
ing expenses or income. Form A cov- 
ers that portion of the income only 
which is necessary to meet expenses. 
Form C covers the entire income. 

Selection of the policy is usually de- 
termined by the amount of money the 
insured wishes to spend for the protec- 
tion and the clearness in which the con- 
tructs are explained to him. Forms A 
and C, written at the lower rates, pro- 
vide ample protection and should be 
clearly explained to every prospect, 
against the higher rated cover which in 
the past has been a more popular form, 
Lecause it was more easily understood. 

Rain insurance is a very valuable side 
line for the agent. There is a real eco- 
nomic need for it in every community 
and the agent will find it a very help- 
ful means of increasing his commission 
cariings. 

Because your prospect may appear to 
be listening is no sure sign that he is 
interested. It is necessary to ask ques- 
tions now and then that he must answer 
affirmatively. In this manner you can 
judge how he is following you.—Norwich 
Union Indemnity. : 


_ The numerous serious accidents occui- 
ring on golf courses to players, caddies 
and spectators and the damage suits re- 
sulting therefrom make this protection 
a necessity—Preferred Accident. 


: Personal accident insurance is protec- 
tion for injury to yourself and provides 
insurance to your family or dependents, 
as well as yourself. 

Solicit garage liability insurance from 
each garage and particularly to those 
you sell compensation or employer's lia- 
bility—The Live Oak,” 


Cost of Factory 
Mutual Insurance 


Division Engineer Milliken of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies, has written this letter : 
“Dear Mr. Branan: 

“We beg to acknowledge your letter of 
April 14, 1924, notifying us that the What 
Cheer Mutual Fire Insurance Company has 
quoted a base rate of .65 on this property 
and has figured a net cost with interest on 
a three year basis of about .19 per $100. 

“In estimating a net cost of .19 for three 
years with a .65 base rate, the Mutuals are 
apparently figuring on paying the 95% 
dividend every year ad infinitum; in other 
words the figures assume that the Mutuals 
will never have another large loss. 

“As pointed out in our recent letter, the 
Mutuals have had an exceptional loss ex- 
perience during the last five years, but to 
say that they will never have another large 
loss is obviously stretching the point. All 
Mutuals and all stock companies have large 
losses from time to time, the stock com- 
panies cushioning these losses by with- 
drawing the extra cost from their much 
larger and more liquid assets, and the 
Mutuals with very much more limited liquid 
assets and without the large volume of 
business written by the stock companies, 
being obliged to reduce their dividends and 
even to utilize the capital of their policy 
holders if necessary. 

“As stated in our letter 91% is a very 
fair dividend basis on which to consider 
Senior Mutual insurance. If your assured 
is basing his consideration on any other 
hypothesis we would suggest that he ask 
the Senior Mutual Companies with whom 
he is corresponding for a statement of the 
dividend experience of these companies over 
any ten or twenty-year period. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the experience of the What 
Mutual, as shown by their own 
printed statements, will not entitle them to 
use a dividend basis as high as 91%. Last 
year without any large losses, they paid 
only 92%. 

“Assuming a .65 base rate, an average 
dividend of 91%, and the remission of the 
2% state tax for two years, accomplished 
hy writing the insurance for three years, 
the three year cost of $1,600,000 of insur- 
ance in Senior Mutual Companies would 
he as follows: 

Deposited with the Mutuals: 

Estimated total comparative cost, 

$1,600,000 at base rate of .65....$10,400 

Averace Net Cost Witrout 

CONSIDERING INTEREST: 


Cheer 


IRGEEVRAT os 5.6.6.6 085-3 9% 
Second year ........ 7% 
Third: “Wear ..0<...< 7% 
TORRY fie cnse seu 23% 2,392 
Interest for three years at 6% on 
SIO ACO deposit 5... scc.5c hoo cn 1,872 
Estimated total comparative cost, 
including interest ......64s00 $4,264 


“Interest at 6% is a very moderate rate 
to use for purposes of comparison as your 
assured will undoubtedly earn better in- 
terest by putting the money back into their 
business. 

“The insurance can be written for three 
years in the stock companies at 2% times 


the annual quoted rate of .095. The three 


year rate would thus be only .237 as the 
rating organization does not use the extra 
half mill. The stock company cost for 


three years will thus be as follows 
$1,600,000 at .237 = $3,792 


“As we have figured interest on the 
gross Mutual deposit it is only fair to 
add a 6% interest charge of $227.52 to 
our cost. This brings the total stock com- 
pany cost to $4,019.52 for three years, or 
$244.48 less than the Mutual cost for the 
same period. 

“Besides having the benefit of the above 
advantage in cost your assured knows in 
advance exactly how much money he must 
appropriate for insurance purposes. Under 
the Mutual system he would never know 
hist cost until the end of each year. If 
the What Cheer dividends should fall again 
to even 82% as they did in 1917, the net 
cost to the Garlock Packing Company fo: 
that year alone, including interest, would 
be $2,496, or about twice the stock com- 
pany cost. We might add that the dividend 
of the Arkwright Company, the second 
largest Senior Mutual, fell to 65% in 1914 
largely due to the destruction of one large 
risk. It is easy to realize what would 
have happened if two such risks had burned 
during that year. 

“We give every consideration to the 
selection of our risks and measure our 
rates according to the hazards involved. 
In view of the volume of business writ- 
ten we are firmly convinced that no in 
surance organization can furnish reliable 
indemnity at a lower average cost than 
the old line stock companies. The fact 
that we write about 90% of all insurance 
issued is ample evidence of our cost, re 
liability and methods.” 


SOME LINE! 

lew local agents realize the ignorance of 
most clients when taking out fire insur- 
ance, and along that line W. P. Rixon, an 
agent of the North British and Mer- 
cantile, Billings, Mont., tells this story: 

“The writer has just had a very pe- 
culiar experience which clearly demon- 
strates this fact. Being called on by an 
acquaintance of thirty years’ standing to 
write some insurance on a small dwelling 
and contents, I wrote a policy of $2,700 
on the house and another of $1,000 on fur- 
niture, which I thought would give him 
about the proper protection. About ten 
days later the assured had a small fire 
amounting in all to about a $300 loss. 
When our adjuster called to settle the 
claim he discovered my client had a total 
of $8,400 insurance. Naturally the ad 
juster immediately became suspicious, but 
after questioning the assured and his wife 
very closely, concluded that without a 
doubt the assured was simply carrying 
this excess insurance through pure ignor 
ance. It developed that the assured was 
thoroughly impressed with the idea that in 
case of a loss no company ever paid to 
exceed 50% of the claim, and he wanted 
to be sure that he would top that 50%. 


BIG BONDS 

Some very large bonds are being writ- 
ten, running into the millions 

Recently a $6,000,000 county deposi 
tory board was written in Detroit by 
the National Surety, covering five banks 

A bond for $7,000,000 for Patrick Mc- 
Govern, who has the contract for con- 
struction of the Philadelphia subways. 
has been written by the United States 
F. & G. 





Courtesy is a big asset to the sales 
man. Be open, frank, sincere, convince 
ing and polite as bespeaks one of your 
high profession. 





The first impression either makes for 
success or failure. 





Let your approach be that of a man 
of ability and affluence so that you may 
readily convey the fact that you have a 
very important proposition to present. 
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Insurance Co. 


oF AMERICA 


erforming a NATIONAL Service 


HROUGH its widespread activities 
in many industries, the Liverpool 
f® London ¢& Globe Insurance 

Company, Ltd., has established itself as 
an organization of National service. Shar- 
ing its ideals and service, the Star of 
America is likewise proud of this prestige. 


The wide-awake agents of these Companies 
are daily capitalizing on this reputation 
among the buyers of insurance. 


The organization is fortunate in its agency 
representation. The high standing of its 
agents in every community, and the close 
co-operation between agent and Company 
has made the National status of the Star 
and the L. @& L. @ G. 
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Yes :, 
’ Insurance Men Are Popular Favorites! 


who looks down 
upon himself because he is an insurance 
man is not only suffering from an in- 
feriority complex, but is extremely fool- 
ish. His own estimate of himself would 
be at variance with that of the com- 
munity. It is true that there are oc- 
casionally times when an insurance so- 
the reception 
which he thinks is his due, but there is 
no class of men who stand higher in the 
community or upon whom greater honors 
In New Yor‘ City, for in 
Fred H. 


Metropolitan Life, is president of 


Any imsurance man 


licitor does not receive 


ure showered. 


stance, Iecker, vice-president 


of the 


the Chamber of Commerce He in turn 


another insurance man, Dar 











COL. JUNIUS E. WEST 


win P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life. The Governor 
of Virginia is an insurance man, Colonel 
Junius E. West of Suffolk. 

Three of the Congressmen in this sec- 
tion of the country, Theodore Franklin 


Lieutenant 


Appleby, of Asbury Park; Hamilton 
Fish, of New York; and Franklin W. 
Fort of Newark, are insurance men. 


Some of the most noted men in political 
life are members of the insurance fra- 
They include Charles D. Hilles, 
of the Employers’ Liability, New York; 
George I. Brennan of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty in Chicago; and 
James J. Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison, New 
York insurance agents. 


ternity. 


A Lieutenant Governor 


Insurance mayors and other public 
abound in parts of the 


country. In the world of sport some of the 


officials many 
leading figures are insurance agents ot 
These include golf players, 
baseball players, football men. One of 
the members of the International Polo 


brukers. 


Team, J. Watson Webb, is with Marsh 
& McLennan in New York. 

Colonel West since 1906 has been a 
member of the firm of West & Withers, 
Suffolk, handling all lines of insurance. 
For sixteen years previously the firm 
was Harper & West. He entered the 
insurance business in 1890 and is a vice- 
president of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents. Before being elected 


lieutenant-governor of Virginia he was 





GEO. E. BRENNAN 
a member of the state Senate. Through 
lis legislative career he always stood for 
progressive Colonel West 
earned his title when appointed on the 
staff of Former Governor Swanson. He 


measures. 


was educated at the University of 
Virginia, University of North Caro- 
lina and Washington and Lee Uni- 


versity. Upon leaving college he taught 





r FRANK APPLEBY 


school for a time and subsequently 
served as superintendent of schools of 
Sussex County. He is a part owner of 
the daily paper in his city and is a 
brother of Judge Jesse F. West, a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Supreme Court of 
\ppeals. 
Hamilton Fish 
Hamilton Fish, one of New York City’s 


congressmen, is a member of John C. 
Paige & Co., New York. He comes 
from one of the most distinguished 
families in America and at Harvard 
was captain of the football team. Dur- 
ing the war he won distinction as a 
leader of colored troops. He is one 


of the most able of the congressmen 
and a very popular figure in Washing- 
Mr. Fish served in the assembly 


ton. 








FRANKLIN W. FORT 


of New 
congress, 


York State before going to 
He entered Harvard in 1906 
and after three years of study he was 
graduated with a cum laude degree in 
political science. Among his other dis- 
tinctions was his election as captain of 
the Harvard ’Varsity Football Team in 
the Fall of 1909. Immediately after his 
graduation he was appointed assistant 
instructor in Government at Harvard, 
but went instead to Washington, where 
he acted as private secretary to his 
father, who was representative in Con- 
gress for the district of which Putnam 
County is a part. From there he went to 
the Assembly and then to Congress. 


Franklin W. Fort 

Franklin W. Fort, who is to represent 
the Ninth Congressional District in the 
next Congress, was born in Newark in 
1880, son of J. Franklin Fort, of Newark, 
Governor of New Jersey, and Charlotte 
Stainsby Fort, and has since lived either 
in Newark or East Orange. He was 
educated in local schools, East Orange 
High School, Lawrenceville and Prince- 
ton. He was Recorder of East Orange 
from 1907 to 1908, resigning to devote 
his time to his profession of law in 
Newark. 

In 1917 he abandoned practice and 
joined United States Food Administra- 
tion, serving without compensation until 
1919. He directed the Food Pledge Card 
Campaign in New Jersey, and after its 
successful completion was sent by Mr. 





Hoover to study the local problems in 
the Middle West and South to keep the 
contact of the Washington organization 
with State and County Food Adminis- 
trators. 

Returning to New Jersey, Mr. Fort 
became manager of the Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company of Newark, the first 
American company to enter into the 
business of fire reinsurance, formerly 
dominated by foreign companies. Be- 
cause of his success in its management, 
he has also become Vice-President of 
the New Jersey Insurance Company; 
President of the Lincoln National Bank 
and the Standard Securities Corporation 


end Chairman of the Anglo-American 


CHARLES D. HILLES 


Varnish Company, all of Newark; and 
United States Manager of the Baltica 
Insurance Company of Denmark and the 
New England Fire Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield. 

Because of his Food Administration 
work and of his business connections, 
Mr. Fort enjoys a wide acquaintance 
both with the people and problems oi 
all sections of the country. He has had 
unusual training and experience as a 
public speaker, and has been a coach 
of the debating teams at Princeton for 
20 years. 


T. Frank Appleby 

T. Frank Appleby was born at Old 
Bridge, Middlesex County, N. J., Oc- 
tober 10th, 1864; educated at Asbury 
Park and New Brunswick High 
Schools, and Pennington Seminary, and 
graduated from Fort Edward Institute. 
He has been actively engaged in the real 
estate and insurance business since 1885, 
conducting one of the largest real estate 
offices on the Jersey Coast, under the 
firm name of T. Frank Appleby Com- 


pany. 

Some of Mr. Appleby’s past activities 
are as follows: Member Asbury Park 
Board of Education, serving same as 
district clerk and President, member 


(Continued on page 50) 
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AMERICAN 


Insurance Company 


of 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Incorporated 1846— 
PRESIDENT 
C. Weston Bailey 


TREASURER 
A. C. Cyphers 


SECRETARY 
I‘rederick Hoadley 


I Oe v6 cine esccievesnmaeou $3,500,000 
DOE 6 45ienFhddekcenwasunaees 13,893,326 
Special Reserve Fund ............. 300,000 
FEE ID 6 ooo aenwincscesenenaed 4,212,240 


TOTAL ASSETS, $21,905,566 


HEAD OFFICE: 
70 Park Place 
Newark, N. J. 


WESTERN DEPT.: 
Chas. N. Gorham, Mgr. 
Rockford, Ill. 
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COLUMBIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
of 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Incorporated 1881— 


PRESIDENT 
C. Weston Bailey 





SECRETARY ASST. SECRETARY 
{Herman Rice H. Z. Mouk 
Capital Stock .......................$ 300,000 
| TT CTC TT Cee Te Tee 165,170 
Pe Ns 6 ea aR ths ccs reenanrus 648,423 
TOTAL ASSETS, $1,113,593 
DIRECTORS 
F. P. Beaver C. Weston Bailey 
‘ A. D. Black W. E. Stewart 
i Walter G. Shannon 


With everything American, tomorrow is secure. 
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Linking Insurance With Auto Sales 





The Story of Hare & Chase, Hare & Chase, Inc., and The Sylvania Insurance Co., Which 
Is Writing Automobile Insurance at the Rate of $500,000 Premiums Annually 


Hare & Chase is one of the most noted 
insurance agencies and general agencies 
in the country, almost as well known in 
Philadelphia as Independence Hall or the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” 

Hare & Chase, Inc., Philadelphia, is 
well annual 
turnover in 1923 was $32,974,757 as com- 
pared with $8,255,111 in 1922 it will soon 


not so known but as its 


be known from one end of the insurance 
business to the other. 
Hare & 


the insurance agents and general 


As everybody knows about 
Chase, 
agents, the object of this story is to tell 
the world all about Hare & Chase, Inc., 


one of the lustiest infants in the world 


of automobiles and finances; in brief, an 
auto sales finance company. 

The story, one of the most amazing 
successes ever engineered by a group of 
successful insurance men, will be started 
at the beginning. 


Insurance Agency Started in 1867 

Hare & Chase began operations as in 
1807, having been 
Hare and Ran 


Hare died two 


surance agents in 
formed by R. Emmett 
dall Chase. R. Emmett 
weeks ago and his entire business career 
was spent in a compass of one of Phila 
Ile was in Walnut 
beginning to the end. 


delphia’s city blocks. 
street from the 
The firm is general agent of the Royal 
Indemnity, and the largest general agevits 
of that company in point of production. 
lt represents many important fire insur 
well. In the last 
decade the insurance end of the business 


ance companies as 
has shown an especially rapid growth as 


ten years ago there were only seven 
people in the establishment, while at the 
present time seventy-five are necessary 
to take care of its insurance activities. 
The finance company, which is called 
Hare & 


growth of the 


Chase, Inc., was a direct out- 


insurance business and 
the experience the agency had had and 
the knowledge it picked up of automo- 
bile insurance and the conditions under 


which cars were purchased. 


At the Start Financed Packard Truck 
Sales 


Incidentally, the: thought was not far 


distant from the minds of members of 
the firm that there were distinct insur 
ance production possibilities in doing an 
finance business, a 


auto corollary, a 


pretty close connection. Primarily the 
office was interested in trucks and the 
company began with a capital of $50,000 
in 1918, which was almost entirely sub 
scribed by members of the firm and those 
closely connected with it. 

At the start Hare & Chase, Inc., se- 
cured certain contracts to finance Pack- 
ard trucks in various points in the coun- 
try. From that start the business has 
gradually increased to the handling and 
financing of all the more popular cars. 
The makes and percentages of the class 
of vehicles financed are printed else- 
where in this article. At least half of 


them last year were Fords and Chev- 
rolets. 

A gradual increase in the capital of 
Hare & Chase, Inc., took place and it 
went from $500,000 to $1,000,000 in 1922. 
The last two years have seen the cap 
ital go up to two million dollars. At the 
present time Hare & Chase, Inc., is han- 
dling more than thirty millions in paper 


representing sales of cars and it has 
branches in forty-seven points. Many 
olf them are insurance agents. These 


branch offices occupy the same relation 
to Hare & Chase, Inc., the finance com- 
pany, that the firm of Hare & Chase does 
to Hare & Chase, Inc. In short, they 
wre prolific of insurance leads. The in- 
surance agents appointed represent the 
ore important insurance companies, as 

rule. theft insurance 
into the Hare & 
Chase office as a result of the Hare & 
Chase, amounted to 


The fire and 


alone which came 


Inc., operations 


about one million in premiums last year. 


This is the business which comes di- 
rectly by financing the cars and the col- 
lateral lines of business which naturally 
follows along, such as compensation and 
hability. 


The Sylvania 


Hare & Chase formed its own com- 
pany to write automobile insurance and 
its name is the Sylvania Insurance Com- 
pany which started writing last April. 
Naturally, there are many items of econ- 
omy in operating such a company, to 
suy nothing of the one feature of cut- 
ting down on the overhead of home office 
expense. 

It is writ- 
ing only an open policy on the cars on 
which Hare & Chase, Inc., has a lien, 


The Sylvania is successful. 


which to all intents and purposes means 
that these cars are, for the time being 
at least, the property of Hare & Chase, 
Inc. The company has not been entered 
in the agency business and has no pres- 
ent intention of doing so. 

The Hare & Chase office has only 
about $150,000 invested in the company 
which will probably write from five to 
six hundred thousands in premiums this 
year, Hare & Chase regarding that as 
quite enough on the capital invested, and 
the operations, therefore, will not be ex- 
tended until there is a further increase 
of capital and more experience has been 
piled up. 

More than 325 banks in this country 
have loaned or do loan money to Hare 
& Chase, Inc. Its offices are scattered 
largely through the East, although it 
has branches in the Middle West, too. 
There are about 400 people in the Hare 
& Chase, Inc., organization, and at the 
present time it is doing the largest busi- 
ness of any independent finance com- 
pany handling automobile paper exclu- 
sively. The officers of Hare & Chase, 
Inc., are Alfred G. Hare, president; 
Charles R. Jones, vice-president; Elmen 
S. Hare, vice-president; Lee Harte, vice- 


president; F. B. Hays, treasurer, and L. 
S. Willis, secretary. Alfred G. Hare is 
the son of the late R. Emmett Hare. 


Hare Describes Operations of Hare & 
hase, Inc. 


In describing the operations of Hare & 


Chase, Inc., for 1923, President Hare 
said: 
“Qur increase in business was made 


possible largely by the development of 
our so-called special arrangement service 
Under these 
arrangements $27,574,152 of paper was 
handled, of which $11,756,337.55 was un- 
matured and outstanding as of Decem- 
ber 31. The balance of paper handled 
was used as collateral to 
time loans as heretofore. 


or brokerage operations. 


demand or 


“The nature of these brokerage op 
erations is briefly as follows: The con- 
tracts after being duly approved by our 
credit departments in our local branches 
are sold to banks, the proceeds at times 
being credited to the dealer’s account 
and at times being credited to us, we 
paying the dealer. 

“We guarantee or endorse these con- 
tracts to banks, these guarantees or en- 
dorsements constituting a contingent lia- 
bility, and obligates us to lift and collect 
overdue payments. Our risk of loss on 
collections or resale of vehicles is cov- 
ered by insurance. The insurance ap- 
plies on transactions whether carried by 
ourselves or our banks. 

“These brokerage operations permit- 
ted us to do approximately four times as 
much business in 1923 as in 1922, our 
obligations on time and demand notes 
only increasing $1,462,230.12 during the 
same period. 

Our profit on our turnover averages 
slightly over 1 per cent. From the op- 
erating statement which follows it can 
readily be seen that the insurance fur- 
nished for the protection of the banks 
and ourselves and charges paid banks 
resulted in a material profit to them and 
permitted us to do a 
than would 


larger business 


have otherwise been pos- 


sible. 
Class of Vehicles Financed 


“The approximate division in units of 
our business over the different products 
is as follows: ‘i 
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“Our average loan per unit was about 
$523. Our average initial payment on 
retail business was about 40 per cent of 
purchase price. 


“Our wholesale business was approxi 
mately 25 per cent of our total volume 
and 10 per cent of our outstanding by 
reason of shorter maturities. 


Used Cars 
“Approximately 7 per cent of business 
handled was on used cars. This repre 
sents 20 per cent of units, but the loan 
only 7 per cent by reason of lower value. 
“Higher initial payments are required 
on used cars and higher rates, and used 
cars are only handled for dealers giving 
us a substantial volume of new business. 


Credit Procedure 

“We are operating on the theory that 
each individual car financed must be on 
the basis of the ability of the purchaser 
to pay and the resale value of the ve 
hicle sufficient to take care of loss in 
case of repossession. We discourage the 
endorsement of dealers or others be- 
cause it has a tendency to make a credit 
department pass business which in itself 
may not be fundamentally sound. This 
necessitates that each of our offices must 
examine each application before pur- 
chasing and that our business be limited 
to cars of standard makes and national 
reputation. 


Collections 


“During the year 1923 our collections 
of matured paper were approximately 
$21,616,191. Of the $32,974,757.88 han- 
dled there was less than % per cent 
over sixty days past due, according to 
original terms. 

“Our average number of cars on hand 
has been less than % of 1 per cent of 
the number financed. Our losses from 
resale have averaged less than 1% per 
cent since we began business. Insur- 
ance against this feature has been car- 
ried since 1920.” 





A WATER DAMAGE FORM 


The following water damage—co-in- 
surance or reduced rate contribution 
clause—is issued by the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety: 

This company shall not be liable for 

a greater proportion of any loss or 

damage to the property described 

herein than the sum hereby insured 
bears to ... per cent of the actual 
cash value of said property at the time 
such loss shall happen and for no 
more than the proportion which this 


policy bears to the total insurance 
thereon. 
In the event that the aggregate 


claim for any loss is both less than 
$2,500 and less than 5 per cent (5%) 
of the total amount of insurance upon 
the property described herein at the 
time such loss occurs, no special in- 
ventory or appraisement of the un- 
damaged property shall be required. 
If the insurance under this policy 
be divided into two or more items, 
these clauses shall apply to each item 
separately. 
Conference 
4621. 
The form was recently printed by 
“The Weekly Underwriter.” 


Mandatory Form 5M 





If your prospect is indifferent at the 
beginning of your interview, deliver the 
strongest part of your argument. 
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REPUTATION 


N insurance agent is known by the com- 
panies he keeps. 
The reputation of any insurance agency is 
dependent not only upon its own methods 
of doing business, but also upon the character and 
standing of the companies it represents. 


The agent who represents a company which is known 


to be strong, reliable and honorable in its relations 
with both clients and agents, possesses an undoubted 


advantage over competitors not so fortunately 
connected. 


During the 34 years of its existence, the F & D has 
gained an enviable reputation for square-dealing, 
which not only makes it easier for its representatives 
to do business but enhances their own standing in 
their respective communities. 


Any one of this Company’s agents will tell you it pays 
to represent the F & D. 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 
BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Automobile Conversion 
and Automobile Indemnity 





By M. A. Craig, Manager, F idelty and Surety Department, 
Globe Indemnity Co. 


Since there are a number of forms of 
insurance given under these headings, 
it is well perhaps to state and define 
them so that the reader may first have 
in his mind the various coverages which 
have been undertaken by indemnity 
companies. These are: 


Automobile Purchaser’s Conversion or 
Embezzlement Bond 

The indemnity in this class is to pro- 
tect the automobile finance company 
and/or the retail dealer against the 
wrongful conversion of the automobile 
which he sells on time payment. The 
definition of conversion is making away 
with the car or selling it and converting 
the proceeds to his own use when the 
purchaser owes the dealer or the finance 
company any portion of the unpaid pur- 
chase price of the car. 


Automobile Dealer’s Embezzlement 
Bond 

The indemnity under this classification 
is against loss by the finance company 
or the distributor (and in some instances 
the factory) arising from the failure of 
the dealer to account for the car or the 
unpaid balance thereof through his hav- 
ing disposed of the car and converted 
the proceeds to his own use. 


Automobile Confiscation 


It is the law of the United States that 
a motor vehicle seized while it is being 
used for transporting liquors shall be 
confiscated, sold and the proceeds there- 
of revert to the United States. The in- 
demnity in such cases is against loss 
arising from such confiscation. 


Indemnity Against Ultimate Loss 


The indemnity in this case is to bank- 
ers or others discounting notes of auto- 
mobile purchasers to protect them 
against loss of whatever kind or descrip- 
tion through the failure of the purchaser 
to pay his notes at maturity. 

All forms of the foregoing coverages 
have been written by indemnity com- 
panies with varying degrees of success. 
Some have made money and some have 
lost money. Some lines have proven 
profitable and other lines have proven 
disastrous. Such forms of insurance are 
not more than ten years old but in that 
length of time the experience developed 
quite as fast as automobile industry de- 
veloped, with the result that indemnity 
companies today have reached the con- 
clusion that such insurance can be given 
only under certain restricted conditions 
of protection to them, or have found the 
business to be so fraught with danger 
that the safeguards which it is neces- 
sary to employ in writing it make it not 
worth while to put the business on their 
books. 


How Different Classes Are Whitten 


In the first classification of Automo- 
bile Purchaser’s Embezzlement Bonds, 
the safeguards which the indemnity 
companies usually require are that the 
obligee shall bear a certain proportion of 
loss as co-insurer, usually 20 per cent. 
The purchase price is construed to mean 


the net amount paid for the car, exclu- 
sive of freight, war tax, insurance or 
finance charges and sometimes interest 
on finance charges; that the obligee 
shall warrant that each motor vehicle 
is a bona fide sale; that a certain pro- 
portion of the purchase price shall be 
paid in cash, usually 33% per cent and 
not less than 25 per cent on new cars 
and a higher proportion on second- 
hand cars; that the indemnity company 
shall have the right to investigate each 
purchaser of an automobile before it 
becomes liable therefor; that not more 
than a certain number of vehicles be 
concurrently financed to a single pur- 
chaser without the indemnity company’s 
consent and the bond usually provides 
that if the car can be located and ob- 
tained by the indemnity company that 


those that are the indemnity companies 
will usually be found to have protected 
themselves by a certain amount of cash 
collateral, not less than 10 per cent and 
as much as 20 per cent of the unpaid 
purchase price of every automobile sold, 
and under an agreement that the entire 
aggregate amount of collateral so de- 
posited may be used by the indemnity 
company as a protection against any and 
all loss which it sustains. In all such 
lines, too, the indemnity company sees 
to it that the finance company carries 
contingent protection from loss arising 
from fire, theft, collision and property 
damage to the automobile while it is in 
the possession of the purchaser. 


Writing on Slim Margin 


When this business was first under- 
taken by the indemnity companies it was 
an experiment. Like any insurance, the 
first few years indicated it to be profit- 
able, but as the art of claim making de- 
veloped and as competition between the 
companies broadened the coverage, and 
as these conditions forced competitive 
measures on finance companies, compell- 
ing them to be less strict in their han- 
dling of the business in order to retain 
the business, various evils were thus ad- 
mitted which finally compelled indemnity 
companies to take drastic action to cure 





says this underwriter. 


some think. 


surance company. 





Auto Conversion Experience Showing 
Improvement 


An automobile underwriter of one of the leading surety companies be- 
lieves that a definite change for the better is taking place in the conditions 
surrounding the business of conversion insurance. This is due chiefly 
to a better organizat'on of the automobile business itself. The automobile 
companies and dealers are better equipped to investigate and handle this 
business than ever before and their preliminary selection is getting better, 


The purchasers conversion or embezzlement bond is a better risk gen- 
erally than it has ever been. Some companies are making money on this 
business, when based upon a careful selection of the finance company. 
Likewice, the dealers embezzlement business is getting noticeably better, 


The ultimate loss form of risk is practically not written by American 
companies with one or two possible exceptions. 

It is accordingly believed by some that a further improvement in the 
general lines of automobile conversion cover in connection with finance 
company business, is a matter of education. The insurance companies are, 
many of them, conducting educational work that reaches automobile com- 
panies and dealers. The keynote of this is “better selection of risks.” This 
is, of course, to the interest of the company and dealer as well as the in- 


One class of this automobile business that it being written in considerable 
volume by one of the surety company’s is the note guarantee form issved 
to bankers. A thorough investigation lies back of the issuance of this 
note guarantee, but the experience has been excellent. 








the surrender of it to the obligee will 
release it from further liability. Such 
lines of insurance usually carry the deal- 
er’s endorsement of the  purchaset’s 
notes, when the obligee is a finance 
company. 

In writing the dealer’s conversion 
bonds the indemnity company usually 
requires that the same safeguards be 
taken for its protection as those taken 
in the case of individual purchaser’s but 
in addition thereto the indemnity com- 
pany requires that an atdit shall be 
made every thirty days on the motor 
vehicles which are shown to be in the 
custody of the dealer. This is in fact 
the “wholesale lines” since each dealer 
is bonded for a considerable sum cov- 
ering a number of new cars. 


Special Protection Needed in Ultimate 
Loss 


Every ultimate loss bond that has been 
written by indemnity companies carries 
with it different surrounding conditions, 
so that it may be said that no two of 
them are ali''e. It is impossible to dis- 
cuss within the limits of this article the 
many forms of protection which the in- 
demnity companies require to be thrown 
around the risk to safeguard itself. Fur- 
thermore, the experience of indemnity 
companies has been so bad that very 
few such lines are being written, but on 


these evils for their protection, or to 
discontinue the business entirely. Thus 
it was that those companies that still 
continued to write conversion insurance 
adopted a standard form of conversion 
bond which is in use today and to re- 
quire far greater safeguards for their 


protection on the other lines of such 
indemnity. 

The withdrawal by many of the indem- 
nity companies from writing any of the 
lines has had a profitable result for 
those companies remaining in the busi- 
ness, because they are practically free to 
make their own terms for their safety. 
Too much credit cannot be given them 
for not increasing their rates of premium. 
They have remained in the business to 
be of beneficial help, provided they are 
so safeguarded as to prevent a disas- 
trous experience on any line and are re- 
quiring a premium only to cover for 
their services and admit of a small profit 
instead of attempting to write it as in- 
surance where the theory is that the 
volume of premiums will take care of 
the losses and permit a reasonable de- 
gree of profit. 

When one stops to consider that the 
average premium is $5.00 per car for 
conversion, from which the indemnity 
company must deduct its acquisition and 
operating costs, and that the average 
unpaid balance of the purchase price is 
approximately $1,000, it can readily be 
seen that one conversion out of three 
hundred transactions will permit the in- 
demnity company to break about even 
and that any greater number of conver- 
sions will cause it to lose money. 

In the ultimate loss end of the busi- 
ness the indemnity company must always 
require sufficient safeguards as to put it 
practically into the business with its ob- 
ligee and it must, at all times, be pre- 
pared with sufficiently experienced peo- 
ple to tae charge of the line. If its 
principal fails in business and it depend- 
ed on the receivers of the failed com- 
pany to carry on, which the courts will 
seldom let them do anyway, it would 
find itself facing a much heavier loss. 


Second-Hand Car Froblem 


In conclusion, it may be well to re- 
mark that one of the factors of trouble 
for indemnity companies is the second- 
hand car trade-in, just as it is the fac- 
tor of trouble for the automobile indus- 
try. Since the prediction for 1925 is that 
70 per cent of the sales will carry a 
trade-in, it can readily be seen that in- 
demnity companies must be on the watch 
to protect themselves by requiring a 
greater down payment on second-hand 
automobiles and that a conservative 
valuation of the car must be used as the 
trade-in value. 


Agents of the companies and brokers 
for such assureds who read this article 
must not be disappointed if the com- 
pany they represent declines flatly to 
insure any of the foregoing lines. They 
must consider themselves fortunate if 
they are able to find a strong company 
willing to assume liability for them, and 
this article should give them some idea 
of the requirements which the indemnity 
companies will ma’e and enable them 
to prepare in advance some of the in- 
formation which the indemnity company 
must have. 





Seventy-Five Percent Saving in Conversion Losses 
By Different Claims Methods, Says 
Finance Company Manager 


“The insurance companies handling 
automobile conversion coverage are 
throwing away money in their claim 
departments because they all handle 
these claims the same as they do their 
fidelity claims,” said the manager of one 
of the big auto finance companies to 
Tue Eastern UNpbeERWRITER. This was 
wrong practice, he said, because the two 
classes of cases are quite different and 
the conversion business cannot be suc- 
cessfully handled that way. The fidelity 
claim involves a misappropriation of 
some kind and is a crime from the stand- 
point of the fidelity claim manager. He 
considers his job as salvage work saving 
as much as possible from the wreck. 

The auto conversion claim, in the opin- 
ion of this finance company manager, 
rarely contains the factor of misappro- 


priation, or crime. Not one out of every 
thousand cars on which claims are filed 
are deliberately converted and not one 
in a thousand car buyers covers up his 
trail when the car is converted in his 
experience. 

The buyer of a car on the installment 
plan goes to another place where there 
is a better job, or to look for one. It is 
a time of economic adjustment for him 
and he lets the installment on his car 
“slide.” He had no intention of giving his 
car up, expects to meet the pavment; he 
just temporarily “forgets” it. His family 
and friends know where he is. He is 
not trying to seize the car and get away. 

Up to this point there is no crime. 
There is a delinquency under a contract. 
Technically he has converted the car, 


(Continued on page 47) 
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115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A CASUALTY COMPANY IS NO STRONGER THAN ITS WEAKEST DEPARTMENT 


In every department, Underwriting, Adjusting, Safety 


Engineering, and Inspecting, the New York Indemnity 
Company has demonstrated its right to be known as 


— = _ THE CASUALTY COMPANY WITH ADVANCE VIEWS ON SERVICE === 








Which is greater— 


The Building 


I N the undertaking of a great engineering feat, 
you read long descriptions of iron girders and 
innovations in construction. Much is said of the 
general attractiveness of the structure proposed, 
and the modern facilities it will embody. But of 
the ground, which must carry the building, little 
is heard. 


And so with the engineers. Much is told of 
their skill, their ingenuity, and the amount of 
research spent to make the undertaking a possi- 
bility. But the people who, with their dollars, 
are actually responsible for the contract’s suc- 


. cessful completion, are held in the background. 


Or Its Foundation ? 


Without the ground there could be no founda- 
tion, and, therefore, no building. The ground 
must not be of sandy texture—it must be solid 
and firm lest the building topple over. Likewise, 
the surety company that guarantees the success- 
ful culmination of an undertaking in accordance 
with the specifications, bid, and time limit set, 
must be solid and firm; soundly and sufficiently 
financed. 


The soundest and strongest surety company in 
the world is the National Surety Company—a 
very good reason why they write more surety 
bonds than any other company in the world, and 
why they should write your bonds. 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


WORLD’S LARGEST SURETY COMPANY 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Direct Mail Effective—and Here’s the Proof 


This article is particularly worth while 
reading not only because of what it says 
but the way in which the author says it. 
If there is a more attractive, entertaining 
and convincing writer on business topics 
than Spencer Welton connected with any 
husiness paper or any other kind of paper 
the editor of THe EasterN UNDERWRITER 
would enjoy running across him, but he 
knows of none such. 

So, whether you are interested in the 
subject of Direct Mail or not—and Direct 
Vail is growing in significance every day 
in the insurance business—read this article 
and observe Spencer Welton’s literary 
style. If you start, you will finish it. 


Editors are distinctly disconcerting. 

With well-stimulated interest they ask 
us leading questions, we reply eagerly and 
at much length and then while we are in- 
toxicated with the sound of our own voices 
they adroitly ensnare us. 

The pitfall I dug for myself with my 
the “you can sell 
inything to anybody anywhere, if you try 


tongue was assertion 
hard enough, long enough, using the direct 


mail method as the foundation of the 
campaign.” 

Then to prove my point I indulged in a 
personal reminiscence of a somewhat 
intimate nature. 

When I and the 
editor asked “Will you write that for our 
next issue,” I 


[ hadn't 


reluctantly concluded 


assented, and now T wish 


Mr. 


this 


noun obtrude 


Welton’s Background 


If in story the perpendicular pro 


itself rather more frequently 


than good taste preseribe , remember it is 


in part at least autobiography and not 


necessarily all ego 

[ am not an insurance man by inherit- 
ance, and only comparatively recently by 
adoption 


Working as a printer’s devil, in a circus, 


ina coal mine, in a silver mine, at rail- 
road building, in an advertising agency, 


elling stocks and bonds, and = maufac- 
turing automobile tires has given me a 
viewpoint distinctly unorthodox — when 
measured by the standards of the insur 


ance-trained 
So, I think 


advertising man. 

a lot of insurance advertis- 
ing accomplishes nothing in particular be 
cause it lacks what the cross-word puzzle 
addicts would call “A word with 


letters horizontally meaning entrails.” 


four 


Direct Mail Works and It Pays 


Many agents don’t use the stuff that is 
sent to them because they are not sold on 
the idea that it will pay them to do so. 

The strongest possible method of busi- 
ness-getting for them is a combination of 
a mail campaign and personal solicitation, 
and the way to convince them of it is to 
take your own medicine—in strong doses. 

Make a mailing list of those who are 
sub-standard on production and go after 
them hard. 

[ could write ad infinitum about copy, 
type, ink, cuts, psychology and_ similar 
minutia, (I know the patter), but the real 
job of the mail campaign is to say one 
thing at a time, say it with a punch and 
ncore often. 


Dempsey Understands Follow-Up 


Jack Dempsey doesn’t win his fights by 
hitting and waiting—from gong to gong 


he keeps the air 
hts opponent. 

It’s the rapid follow-up that wins in every 
game. 

Mailings to the agent and for the agent 
must be rapid-fire—sent two or at most 
three days apart, ten or twelve times and 
then stopped. 

Nothing dissipates skepticism or over- 
comes inertia like reiteration, but it must 
be sporadic—mechanical reiteration defeats 
itself. 

You don’t hear the ticking of a clock 
unless you make a conscious effort to listen 
because it is repeated every second. 

Persistency antagonizes? 

Sometimes, yes, but I would rather lose 
a piece of business because I tried too 


full of gloves aimed at 


hard than because I didn’t. 
Not Expensive 
And it needn’t cost much. 


Inexpensive printing must be intelligent, 
but it need not be slovenly. 

Twelve well-planned mailings, two days 
apart—three letters and nine cards or 
folders—needn’t cost more than two of the 


ornate variety and will accomplish vastly 
more, 





SPENCER WELTON 


If there’s a punch in every piece. 

Twenty-five Ford cars make a longer 
and more impressive parade than one 
Rolls-Royce, but they cost about the same 
and each Ferd does what it is designed for. 

Many mail campaigns are laboriously 
educational or disingenuously inspirational, 
but their real purpose should be to reveal 
live prospects. 


A Prospect Is Only an Opportunity 


But there’s more to be done than that. 

A prospect is only an opportunity, not 
a result, and half the time it dies of inani- 
tion because the personal follow-up fails 
to function. 

_Tf you don’t sell your agent the adver- 
tising idea, and if he doesn’t use it to 
sell himself to his community, it is because 
neither of you has put enough “gumption” 
in his selling campaign. 

What you say is important, how you say 
it a trifle less so but it is vital that you 
say something and keep saying it. 

Again action a la messieur 


J ack 
Dempsey. 


By Spencer Welton, Vice-President of the Fidelity & Deposit 


And here is where I tried to prove my 
point by giving the editor a fairly “modern 
instance.” 


A Confidence 


One night early in March _ nearly 
eighteen years ago T went with another 
man to see Henrietta Crossman play 
“Sweet Kitty Bellairs” at Mr. Belasco’s 
Renublic Theatre in New York. 

Soon after the curtain went up a comely 
young woman came on the stage and after 
her third sneech T turned to my companion 
and said “I’m going to marry that girl.” 

Tle of course treated my assertion with 
the silent contempt he thoucht it deserved. 

The next day, Wednesday, after the 
matinee performance T got myself formally 
introduced to the young woman and imme- 
diately asked here where she would like to 
dine. 

She regretted that she already had 
another engagement to which T replied 
that she must cancel it and dine with me, 
and T prevailed. 

Somewhere between the soun and the 
coffee T proposed marriage and was de- 
clined with no hesitancy and with no 
visible regret. 

That nicht after leaving the young lady 
at her home T telephoned on some flimsy 
pretext and in a few minutes a messenger 
hov reached her with a telegram from me. 

\t breakfast she found a snecial delivery 
letter, and an hour later another telegram. 


An Irresistible Bombardment 


\t hourly intervals for the next three 
whether at her home or at the 
theatre, there came to her. letters bv regu- 
lar. bv special delivery or bv registered 
mail telegrams, telenhone calls, flowers. 
hooks, and similar reminders of = my 
existence 


day 


At least half the letters and wires were 
of the stunt variety —stuff lifted hodilv out 
of mail service campaions T had used and 
which T adanted for the occasion. 

Saturdav nieht T nroanosed again 
was unhesitatinely declined. 

Then T ahout sixty peonle T 
knew announcine my engagement. but not 
to whom. and invited a promot rently. 

Four davs later. armed with nearly fifty 
messaves of congratulation, T said to the 


and 


wrote to 


oirls “You mav not be engaved to me 
hut T can be eneaged to vou even without 
vour consent and T am. as these letters 
will prove: likewise here’s the rine, whv 


not trv heing engaged to me and see what 
it’s like.” 

Rv that time she was too dazed or per 
hans too overwhelmed to refuse and went 
home wearing the rine. but rather more 
than half convinced that a commission 
shonld he appointed to pass upon my 
sanity. 

The follow-1n camnaien continued un- 
ahated. and at the end of the second week 
she consented to ao church wedding in 
Mav. and left Mr. Belasco and his play 
to do their best without her. 

Have vou ever been one of the principal 
actors at a church weddine? 

T hadn't but T knew T didn’t want to 
he. and so on the 30th of Mareh. which 
Saturday. T closed mv desk at mv 
and announced that T would not 
return for two weeks hecause T was to he 
morried on Monday. 

Soturday night T took my fiancée to the 
Casino Theatre and just hefore the cur 
tain rase on the first act T said in what 
T tried to make a casnal manner. “Rv the 
wav, we are to be married Mondav.” 


ws 


office 


Victory at Last 


Then she was sure T had lost my mind 
and ought not to be at large, but T 
explained that I could not get away from 
the office in May, that I could arrange it 


now, and “Who wants a church wedding 
anyway ?” 

Her acquiescence may have been a com- 
promise of exhaustion, but at any rate 
during the intermission I went across the 
street to a little jewelry shop and bought 
a wedding ring. 

When I returned triumphant the pros- 
pective bride rebelled. 

Monday would be April 1st—AlIl Fools’ 
Dav; and while she suspected that she was 
distinctly foolish to let me rush her into 
matrimony so soon—may be at all—she 
flatly declined to publish it to a hilarious 
world by taking the fatal step on April Ist. 

“To be sure, how stupid of me to have 
overlooked it.” T soothed, “but tomorrow 
is Easter Sunday—what dav could be more 
appropriate”’—and she capitulated. 

In those days a special license wasn't 
necessary, and so just as the sun was 
setting that Easter Sunday afternoon the 
prospect became a sale and a_ follow-up 
campaign had triumphed again. 

And it was a good campaign, too. for the 
client has remained on the hooks nearly 
eighteen years, in good times and in had, 
over some mighty tough snots, and the 
association has broueht inspiration and 
achievement and prestige to the firm that 
wonld not otherwise have heen realized 

Well, that’s the story the editor asked me 
to tell, 

The point of it all is that apathy can he 
turned into interest, and interest into en 
thusiasm if we really make the effort. 
and keep making it. 


Apathy Can’t Stand Up Against This 


The way to get the agent to use the 
advertising with which vou are elad to 
supply him is first to sell him the idea by 
going after him hammer and tongs, year 
in and year out, using precisely the same 
methods to convince him that vou expect 
him to use in convincine the other fellow. 

Sometimes it’s an educational 
usually it’s a slow process 
in the end—indubitably. 

And when vou have convinced yourself 
that you ean sell anvthing to anyhody if 
vou try hard enough long enough, you 
have done the biggest half of the job of 
overcoming “the apathy of the agent.” 


process 
but it will pay 


Prospects for electrical machinery in 
surance are found among the business 
concerns of the following type: Manu- 
facturing concerns, machine shops, office 
buildings, hotels, repair shops of all 
kinds, laundries, apartment buildings, 
newspaper plants, schools, county build- 
ings. motion picture houses, stores, state 
buildings, Y. M. C. Avs, light and power 
plants and city halls.—Travelers. 


If you speak of the cost at the outset 
of your interview you immediatelv guide 
the mind of your prospect into danger- 
ous channels. Once you get him started 
thinking of price you inject a thought 
that will remain uppermost in his mind 
throughout your effort, and which will 
very likely tend to defeat your purpose 

that of proving the necessity for the 
protection and the quality of your serv- 
ices and the contract you sell—“Around 
the Globe.” 


The agent who fails to make use of 
newspaper clippings in the solicitation 
of automobile, elevator, contractors, the- 
atre, residence, and other public liability 
insurance lines, is overlooking one of 
his best bets.—“Protection.” 

Being pleasant at all times pays big 
dividends. Tt may require a little effort 
and self-control, but it’s effort well ex- 
pended.—“Around the Globe.” 
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By WILLIAM J. JONES 


Superintendent, Burglary Department, 
New York Office, U. S. F. & G. 
which 
leads was commonly connected with a 


Remember when the phrase 


shades of Jesse James, Dick 
Robin 


hold-up ; 
others too 
flash 
These are names 


furpin, Hood and 


numerous to mention, which 
through our memory. 
to conjure with, the robbers of bygone 
days made famous in history and legend. 
There is an atmosphere of romance sur 
rounding these men, their methods, 
though contrary to the rules of society, 
were bold and spectacular and if the 


unfortunate victims were careful to 


comply with the brusque commands 
which we are led to believe were always 
vive. in a stern but almost courteous 
manner he was deprived of his valuables 
and allowed to proceed on his way with 
out physical harm. Who among us has 
not read in his youth the more or iess 
colored tales of highwaymen and ban 
dits without a secret feeling of admira 
tion 

Let us now forget the past, with its 
hard-riding road 


cursing agents, and 











face the crooks of today. The contrast 
in type and operation is startling. The 
crook of today is in most cases remark- 
ably young, averaging twenty-three 
years; sneaky, cowardly and in most 
cases a dope fiend. In short, a rat. His 
description was well expressed in the 
vernacular of the day in a recent edition 
of a New York paper which spoke ot 
him as “the cake-eater type of crook.” 


What The Automobile Has Done 


There is no question that the auto 
mobile has been the dominating factor 
in practically every hold-up loss during 
the last fifteen years. Without the auto 
as all accessory the robbery losses would 
be almost negligible. The success of a 
hold-up depends entirely upon a quick 
get-away and, of course, the auto has 
very nicely supplied the necessary means. 
The development of the small fire-arm 
has played no small part in the success 
ful robberies; the modern pistol and 
revolver is an efficient and compact bit 
of mechanism, which, when in the hands 
of a dope-crazed individual, has proven 
to be an accurate and deadly instru 
ment. It is a fact too well-known to 
the Police Department that when un- 
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der the influence of drugs one is devoid 
of all fear for the contemplated under- 
taking and seems to be possessed of 
unlimited courage and craftiness, which 
is a combination spelling danger to the 
intended victim. 

We recall the loss sustained by the 
West [nd Bank of Brooklyn when two 
messengers were shot down in _ cold 
blood without any peremptory com- 
mands to surrender the property; this 
loss received considerable publicity ow- 
ing to the brutal nature of same and 
also to the location, which was an ex- 
tremely congested one. Fortunately, 
the principal actors, the Diamond 
brothers with two others, who were 
implicated, have been sentenced to the 
electric chair and are now in the death 
house. This brings to mind another re- 
cent hold-up occurring in New York 
City. The payroll of the Pullman Com 
pany, amounting to several thousand 
dollars, was stolen in the most up-to 
date and approved manner; the custo- 
dians and guards in charge of the funds 
were deliberately shot down without 
any warning during the time the money 
was being transported from a convey- 
anee, which was in front of the assur- 
ed’s premises, to the entrance of the 
building, only a few short steps. In this 
instance the two hold-up men disguised 
themselves as day laborers and were 
calmly carrying a plank on their should- 


ers when at the opportune moment they 
staged their little party, and as usual, 
with the assistance of the ever ready 
automobile, made a safe get away. One 
of the men in charge of the payroll was 
instantly killed, the others did their best 
to recover the property but without 
success. 

These cases, just a few in thousands, 
forcibly indicate the necessity and impor- 
tance of hold-up insurance. The cost is 
most reasonable when the coverage 
granted is taken into consideration, and 
a glance at the daily papers should im- 
mediately convince the prospect that to 
be without hold-up insurance is anala- 
gous to risking the financial assets of 
a concern on a horse race. 


The Contract 


A $10,000 payroll hold-up policy costs 
$75 for a period of one year, and cov- 
ers the assured’s custodian outside the 
premises from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M., and 
inside the premises during the entire 
twenty-four hours; the daily cost 
amounts to $.24. This form of contract 
is so drawn up that it affords complete 
coverage to the assured and takes care 
of the payroll from the time it is drawn 
from the bank until it is actually placed 
in the hands of the employees. Addi- 
tional hours of coverage on the outside 
may be granted upon payment of a 
small additional premium. This policy 
is remarkably free from technicalities 
and the terms and conditions are easily 


interpreted by the layman. Several 
broad features are embodied in this 
policy. For example, a custodian may 


make as many trips as desired from ten 
a day to one a month without prejudice 
to the insurance; he may also travel 
anywhere within the United States and 
Canada. 

Taking everything into consideration 
it seems rather incongruous that although 
civilization has advanced to its present 
high degree of intelligence the need of 
protecting ourselves against the on- 
slaughts of the enemies of society is 
more pronounced today than in the past. 
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Leasehold Insurance 





By William A. Riordan, Local Manager of the Sun Insurance Office 


There seems to be a decided increase in 
the activity of this branch of the insur- 
ance business in the last year. This may 
be due to the fact that the brokers and 
agents are slowly coming to the place 
where they realize that the business of in- 
suring leases should no longer be con- 
sidered as an unimportant side line. It 
is hoped that this is the real reason for 
it, although we are inclined to suspect that 
because there is a general falling off in 
all branches of the insurance business that 
the producers find more time on_ their 
hands at present and are willing to make 
an effort to keep up their income to as 
nearly the normal level as possible. 

It is still very evident that only a small 
percentage of the agents and brokers have 
a working knowledge of Leasehold Insur- 
ance, and therefore, it is probably well to 
bring out, in a rather brief form, a few 
of the outstanding features, which will be 
attempted in this article. 


Insurance Interest 


The first thing to be determined is 
whether or not an insurable interest exists. 
My personal experience has proven that 
quite often the assured is misinformed by 
brokers or agents. The insurable interest 
usually, but not always exists when a 
lease is made and may arise as the result 
of any of the following conditions: 

Ist—The improvement or installation 

of transportation facilities. 
2nd—Rapid growth of a city or a 
centre, given over to a rather 
important class of industry. 

3rd—The erection of large projects, 
such as hotels or terminals. 

4th—The improvement of a particular 
building leased by a far-seeing 
tenant, who by the expenditure of 
a nominal sum of money makes 
the rental value considerably 
more than the amount he is re- 
quired to pay, thereby enabling 
him to rent it at quite a sub- 
stantial profit. 

There are other conditions which might 
create, an insurable interest too numerous 
to mention. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that the reverse of any of the fore- 
going might result in the depreciation of 
the leasehold value and which must be 
taken into consideration in the accepting 
of business of this class. After establish- 
ing the fact that an insurable interest of 
some kind exists, we proceed to classify 
them as fellows: 


Difference Between a Gross and Net 
Lease 

In the case of premises being sub-leased 
at a figure greater than that which is paid, 
the difference between the total amount 
paid, (which varies in the case of a gross 
or net lease) and the amount received is 
the insurable interest per annum times the 
number of years which the sub-lease runs. 
The difference between a gross and net 
lease is that in the case of a gross lease 
the amount stipulated is the total amount 
to be paid by the tenant to the landlord, 
whereas in the net lease, in addition to the 
amount of annual rent, the tenant agrees 
to pay local and other taxes, cost of 
maintenance, and in most cases, insurance 
premiums. This form of insurance we 
refer to as profits or a lease. 


.nother important form of this cover- 








Form No. 1 


1. On the Insured’s interest as lessee of premises............... facts 
WUE FOAGO GAG isis i 04:6 wiece <sstcieess oie oe and expiring 


2. The conditions of said lease relating to damage or to destruction of 
the building by fire are as follows: (See fire clause attached.) 


3. The term “Insured’s interest as Lessee” as used herein is defined— 

As to premises occupied by the insured, as the difference between 
the net rental value of such premises and the rental payable for the 
same, for the remaining term of the insured’s lease; 

And as to premises sublet, it is defined as the difference between the 
rent as fixed by the subleases in force at the time of the fire and the 
sum of the rent payable by the assured for the premises sublet and 
any maintenance and operating charges of the insured, for the remaining 
term of the insured’s lease. 


4. If by fire occurring during the term of this policy the buildings 
situate at above described location are so damaged by fire as to cause the 
cancellation of the aforesaid lease in accordance with its terms and condi- 
tions as entered above, this company shall be liable for its pro rata por- 
tion of the loss sustained by the insured’s interest as lessee as above defined 
which loss shall not exceed a sum which at interest compounded at the 
rate of four per cent. (4%) per annum will be equivalent in value of the 
insured’s interest as lessee “for the remaining term of the lease as such 
monthly amounts of Insured’s interest as lessee” would have accrued to 
the insured if the lease had not been cancelled by fire, which monthly 
amount is hereby agreed to be not exceeding $ 


5. If said lease is cancelled in accordance with its terms, but the lessee 
remains in possession—as tenant at will, under a new lease, or otherwise— 
this company shall be liable for its pro rata proportion of the actual loss 
sustained by the insured to his interest as lessee, which loss shall not exceed 
the limit of liability as entered in Paragraph 4. 


6. If by fire occurring during the term of this policy the buildings 
situate at above described location are damaged, which damage does 
not cause a cancellaton of the lease in accordance with its terms and con- 
ditions, but does render the premises untenantable in whole or in part, 
this company shall be liable for and during such time as may be necessary 
(but not beyond the expiration of said lease) with the exercise of reason- 
able diligence and dispatch to restore the premises, for its pro rata pro- 
portion of the actual loss sustained by the insured to his interest as lessee, 
at the rate of not exceeding $...650s6 see ccwwacees per month for total 
untenantability and a pro rata proportion thereof for partial untenantability. 


7. In consideration of the premium at which this insurance is written 
the amount of this policy shall be reduced in the sum $ 
per month until expiration. 


8. It is warranted by the insured that the lease herein referred to shall 
not be altered or modified in any of its conditions that affect the liability of 
this company under this policy, unless assented to by the company in 
writing endorsed hereon. 











Form No. 2 


On the leasehold interest as hereinafter described (term of lease 
MGR ic ce snctadecuseases at noon) in the brick building situate and 
WB sc. aatutavewiaescul PECNINER OG. i acccke teens ceaaes 

It is warranted by the assured that the following is a full and true copy 
of the Fire Clause contained in the lease above referred to and that no 
alterations or additions will be made in said fire clause without written 
notice to this company. 

It is also warranted by the assured that he has paid.................005 
for the purchase of the lease of within described premises and it is under- 
stood and agreed that the intention of this insurance is to indemnify the 
assured for such loss as they may sustain by reason of inability to recover 
said sum or any part thereof in case of cancellation of lease in accordance 
with its terms on account of loss or damage by fire, it being understood and 
agreed that the liability under this policy shall not exceed the sum insured 
$éSS A CANCHOUUOL Bionic. ss cesweeesnnese per month for the time that shall 
have elapsed between the date of this policy and the date of the occurrence 
of said fire, but if the lease is not cancelled or terminated and the premises 
occupied by the assured are rendered wholly untenantable by loss or 
damage by fire then this company agrees to pay the assured at the rate of 
HOt CXGHCGING S. 6 c..o60056 0500 neuner per month for and during such time 
(but not beyond the expiration of said lease) as may be necessary with the 
exercise of reasonable diligence and dispatch to restore the premises to a 
tenantable condition. 

It is also understood and agreed that if said lease is cancelled in 
accordance with its terms on account of loss or damage by fire, but the 
lessee (assured) remains in possession as tenant at will under a new lease 
or otherwise or fails to take advantage of any privileges allowed by the 
terms of said lease, then and in that event this company shall have no 
liability and the assured agrees to make no claim under this policy. 








age is what is known as increased rental 
value, which is the difference between the 
rent payable under the lease and the rental 
value of the premises occupied by the 
assured. 

We find that very frequently an assured, 
for reasons that we cannot always learn 
is able to secure premises for his own use 
at a figure considerably less than that 
which he might have to pay for similar 
premises in the immediate neighborhood or 
he may have a lease made in the period 
preceding the present high rents, or some 
of the reasons responsible for the creating 
of leasehold insurance interest mentioned 
above, brings about this condition. 


Leasehold Bonus Insurance 


There is another form which we call 
leaschold bonus insurance which is the 
amount of bonus that the owner of a 
lease requires a prospective purchaser to 
pay over and above the rent consideration 
for the surrender of the lease. 


Fire Clause 


The next and most important feature in 
connection with the writing of leasehold 
insurance is the fire clause, which prac- 
tically every lease contains and which by 
its language decides whether or not the 
risk is insurable. 

These fire clauses vary in their language 
from a simply condition of untenantability 
to total destruction of the leased premises, 
either of which might cancel the lease. 
It is obvious that the fire clause which is 
worded in such a way that other than total 
destruction of the premises will cancel the 
lease is less desirable from an underwriting 
point of view than one which requires the 
equivalent of a total loss. It has been 
said that some provision should be made 
in the rate to attempt to take care of these 
various fire clauses. At the present time 
this insurance takes the same rate as the 
building at lease in this territory. This is 
simply given as a thought, there being no 
machinery in operation at the present time 
to produce any such result, and it is there- 
fore a question for each company to decide 
for itself how far it can safely go in the 
writing of policies containing fire clauses 
which might be termed dangerous or 
hazardous. 

Statutory Laws 


In the absence of any express agreement 
to the contrary in the lease, the common or 
statutory law of the State in which the 
property is located is read into the lease 
for the purpose of adjusting the loss. The 
laws of the States of New York and New 
Jersey are as follows: 

New York.—When any building 
which is leased or occupied is destroyed 
or so injured by the elements, or any 
other cause, as to be untenantable and 
unfit for occupancy, and no express 
agreement to the contrary has been 
made in writing, the lessee or occupant 
may, if the destruction or injury 
occurred without his fault or neglect, 
quit and surrender possession of the 
leasehold premises, and of the land 
so leased or occupied; and he is not 
liable to pay the lessor or owner rent 
for the time subsequent to the sur- 
render. 

New Jersey.—Whenever any build- 
ing or buildings erected on leased land 
shall be injured by fire without the 
fault of the lessee, the landlord shall 
repair the same as speedily as possible, 
or in default thereof, the rent shall 
cease until such time as such building 
or buildings shall be put in complete 
repair; and in case of the total 
destruction of such building or build- 
ings by fire or othcrwise, the rent 
shall be paid up to the time of such 
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destruction, and then, ard from thence- 
forth, the lease shall cease and come 
to an end; provided always that this 
section shall not extend to or apply 
to cases where the par.ies have other- 
wise stipulated in their agreement of 
lease. 


Compound Interest Feature 


It is generally considered by agents and 
brokers that in collecting under profits 
otf a lease policy, the tuial amount ot pros- 
pective prouts over a period of say ten 
years 1S manifestly untair to the com- 
pany and provabiy against public policy. 

‘Lo illustrate this let us assume that a 
man leases a DuLdIng tor $1U,UUU and sub- 
leases 1t Lor p2U,UuU a year lor ten years, 
making a prout of $LUUUU a year and a 
prospective prolit ot $100,000 over the 
Luil period. 

Assuming that the fire occurred during 
the turst year of the term, which was 
severe enough to cancel the lease under its 
terms, te company wouid be expected to 
pay pracucaily the entire $1UU0,JuU whereas 
had no hre occurred, the assured would 
nut collect this sum irom his sub-tenants 
for ten years. No one wili question that 
a Mail su situated 1s in a tar better posi- 
tion tu invest such a substantial sum of 
mouey than he would be if he only 
received tie promt, month by month. Lt 
would scem as though the company was 
responsivie tor and provably encouraged 
a siuUdalion which tends to destroy the 
funuamental muemiuty teature of the fire 
Wsurauce Contract, by making it possible 
for tie aSsurcu to prolit as tne result of 
a lire. ‘Lo overcome this and to piace the 
poucy strictyy on a basis of imdemnity, 
we uicorpurate into all the torms we use 
(as wilt be noted by referrmg to the 
form) an imilerest feature whicn provides 
that we deduct trom the $1Uu,UUU ligure 
above, Compound imerest at the rate of 
4 per cent. waich produces a sum which, 
if mvested at any ume during the remain- 
ing term ot the lease, wouid produce an 
amount equal to that which the assured 
would have received from his tenants dur- 
ing the term of their use and occupancy 
ot the premises. 


Forms 


As near as can be determined, the rating 
organizations in general have not under- 
taken to provide, and make mandatory for 
general use, forms for writing of lease- 
hold insurance and it was, therefore, 
necessary for the individual companies to 
prepare torms which were considered equit- 
abie both trom the assured’s and the com- 
pany’s point of view. 

With this article are copies of the forms 
that are used by our company and some 
others, which in our opinion are as nearly 
ideal as have yet been devised and their 
use should be encouraged. lor conven- 
ieuce sake these forms are No. 1 and 
No. 2. 


Fire Clause Should Be Part of the Policy 


In form No. 1 it will be noted that 
paragraph two provides that the fire clause 
oi the lease be made a part of the policy. 
This should be required in every instance 
as the fire clause is very important as 
already pointed out, and its presence also 
prevents collusion between the landlord 
and the lessee, (which might be considered 
remote) as we very carefully examine into 
the moral hazard of this kind of insurance 
but since the human element is always 
present, we do not feel that it is safe to 
issue a policy without this clause. 

Paragraph 7, provides that the insur- 
ance should be reduced in the sum of— 
blank—dollars per month until expiration. 
This is because the assured’s interest in 
the premises reduces as the lease draws 
toward its maturity and is a very important 
feature of the policy. Without it, using 
the example given above the assured might 
collect a sum far in excess of the remain- 
ing insurable interest in the lease, par- 
ticularly if the fire happened in the last 
year of the term. Form No. 1 is so drawn 
so as to be practicable for use in insuring 
either the profits of a lease or increased 
rental value. 


Form No. 2 is used for insuring bonuses 


Disability Coverage With 
Deferred Auto Payment Plan 


One of the newest and most important 
developments in the casualty field is that 
of disability coverage on the automobile 
deferred payment plan that guarantes to 
the auto sales dealer the payment of out- 
standing notes of purchasers who through 
accident or illness are unable to meet their 
obligations. It is now only written by a 
few companies but may be taken up more 
generally in the future when more experi- 
ence is available. 

To the insurance company this new 
cover offers unlimited possibilities because 
the field, large and practically untouched, 
offers much in the way of additional pre- 
mium. It furnishes the agent an oppor- 





and in this form we also make the fire 
clause a part of the contract. 

If agents and brokers would realize that 
they can materially increase their income 
by soliciting and assisting their assureds 
in determining whether or not there is 
anything to be insured under a lease, they 
would give considerably more time than 
they do at the present to the study of this 
very interesting form. 

There are thousands of leases in this 
country which should be and_ probably 
would be insured if the agents or brokers 
fulfilled their moral obligations to their 
assureds by pointing out to them how 
necessary this form of insurance is. In 
spite of the fact that there is undoubtedly 
a very wide field for development, the 
surface has not as yet been scratched. 


tunity to develop his other automobile 
lines and give additional business to the 
company as he is placed in close contact 
with the automobile buying public. 

To the automobile dealers and manufac- 
turers it also-means much. It not only in- 
creases his sales as the possibility of some- 
thing extra makes the public more willing 
to buy but also allows the auto sales dealer 
to be reasonably certain that if he sells a 
car on the deferred payment plan he will 
collect what is due him if the purchaser is 
unable to meet his notes on account of dis- 
ability. 

Necessity for Line 


The need for this form of cover was 
brought about by the increased sale of 
pleasure cars with a consequent large per- 
centage being sold on the deferred payment 
plan. The automobile dealers from ex- 
perience knew that disabilities were often 
the cause of their patrons being unable to 
complete their payments, and for the past 
year or so have been seeking some sort of 
accident health insurance that would guar- 
antee to them the payment of outstanding 
notes as they fell due, if through accident 
or sickness and the consequent loss of 
earning power they were unable to meet 
their obligations on time. 

Most of the companies have been re- 
luctant to meet this demand, and in many 
instances special propositions proved dis- 
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Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company 
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astrous to companies undertaking and ex- 
perimenting with them. ‘The companies 
that have met this need have found it im- 
possible to issue policies guaranteeing pay- 
ments only when the lessor through dis- 
ability was unable to make them himself, 
so have placed on the market the contract 
covering the lessor for total disability and 
guaranteeing the payment based on the 
number of days the lessor might be dis- 
abled. 

Most of these contracts are issued with 
elimination periods of seven and fourteen 
days. They cover any kind of injury or 
sickness which wholly and continuously 
disables the lessor and prevents him from 
pertormimg any and every duty pertaming 
to any and every occupation. lnese policies 
also contain death mdemnity Clauses in’ 
which the company guarantees that in the 
event the lessor sutiers loss of lite as the 
result ot bodily injuries to pay in a lump 
sum all the remaming amount due and 
payable on the outstanding note. Lhe 
payment is made direct to the Auto Sales 
Kureau. 

As far as the companies are concerned 
there are many points they must consider 
when issuing these contiacts. Thev realize 
that the granting of protection under a 
bianket policy covering all ocupations 
makes it essential that the agency with 
whom the contract is made must under- 
stand that upon their shoulders rests the 
sucess of the coverage, for it is up to them 
to handle all claims and to properly pro- 
tect the company’s interest as regard 
malingering. 


Some Fear Moral Hazard 


Some underwriters believe that the 
moral hazard involved in writing this line 
is very great, while others feel that it is a 
safe risk due to the fact that when a lessor 
is disabled he does not receive actual 
money in his own hands from the com- 
pany. It is his note that is being paid, and 
due to the small amount involved they do 
not feel that any lessor would attempt a 
fake disability to guarantee the payment of 
his notes. 

One or two companies have issued this 
form of coverage on a flat rate at so much 
per car. Another company has issued it at 
a rate of so much per $100. Still other 
companies have been issuing this protec- 
tion on the basis of a certain percentage of 
the face value of the outstanding obliga- 
tions, running sometimes as high as 14%. 


The usual commuisison paid on the line is 
10%. 


The manner of carrying on this business. 
is very simple. Each week or each month, 
as agreed upon, the sales agency reports on 
a schedule policy registers the number of 
cars, names of lessors, amounts of out- 
standing obligations, and the premium 
charges. This register is filled out in 
triplicate; the original copy kept by the 
sales agency, the duplicate by the insur- 
ance agency, and the triplicate is forwarded 
to the home office of the insurance com- 
pany. 

Since this coverage has been placed on 
the market there has been some criticism 
of the line based on the ground that it is 
very restricted. Proponents claim the form 
is far from limited, and that it is no more 
restricted than the coverage under the total 
disability clauses of many accident and 
health policies. They see little chance of 
argument in the event of claims. 

Companies who are issuing this form of 
coverage have found that the demand for 
this protection is going beyond what they 
ever thought it would when they first 
entered the field, and it appears that the 
sales agencies are increasing their sales 
tremendously by means of this new sales 
argument, 
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Why We Advertise Our Competitors 


By J. Mitchel Thorsen, Thorsen & Thorsen, New York 


We believe in advertising. We be- 
lieve that insurance brokers should ad- 
vertise. We believe that any advertis- 
ing that insurance brokers do should 
be constructive, should not be selfish, 


and should, so far as possible, stress the 
service that all good insurance brokers 


are capable of giving the assured. 


With these principles firmly estab 
lished in our mind, we began a campaign 
some time ago in the New York “Eve 
ning Post” and in other papers. Our 


Ve Said We’d Lose! 8 


E TALKED with another in- 

surance man about our pro- 
posed advertising campaign. He 
said we would gain nothing from 
the advertising. Informing the 
public about our brokerage ser- 
vice and methods of improving 
insurance coverage would 
cause the reader, so our friend 
said, to take up with his own 
broker any idea we might pre- 
sent which seemed of value. 





We hope our friend is wrong. 


Besides we are in the insurance 
business not only to increase 
our own resources but to help 
insurance generally. We are not 
the only good brokers, anyway. 
There are, for instance, such 
concerns as Davis-Dorland, 
Marsh and McLennan, T. R. and 
H. N. Fell, Johnson and Hig- 
gins, and Hamilton and Wade. 
They are all able and willing, 
just as we are, to go over your 
insurance policies and suggest 
—without obligation—any pos- 
sible improvements. If you are 
not now being well served in 
your insurance matters, ask for 
Vanderbilt 2813. Wecanhelp you. 


THORSEN & THORSEN 


Representatives 
of the Insured 


Ls? VANDERBILT AVENGE f 














first 
have 


advertisement was the one you 
reproduced herewith, “He Said 
We'd Lose!” We mentioned other brok- 
ers to show that the kind of service that 
we were willing and able to give was 
not limited to ourselves alone. We ad- 
mit to a certain appreciation of en- 
lightened self-interest in mentioning 
other names than our own. That our 
idea was a good one has been eminently 
illustrated by the comments throughout 
the country on this single piece of copy. 


Three of the Letters Received 

Because your readers may be inter- 
ested in what advertising sometimes 
does, I am reproducing herewith three 
letters which came to us as a direct re- 
sult of this advertisement. Hundreds of 
comments have been made about our 
campaign and direct business over the 
counter has resulted from some of the 
advertisements. 

Here is the first letter, received from 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & 
Holden. Mr. Calkins is an advertising 
agent of eminence, one of the deans of 
the business. He not only took the 





trouble to write us a letter compliment- 
ing us on our copy, but he also wrote 
to one of the advertising trade papers 
suggesting that they reproduce the ad- 
the benefit of their 
readers, which this advertising publica- 


vertisement for 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN 


tion later did. Mr. Calkins’ letter to us 


follows: 


1 cannot resist tendering my meed 
of praise ior the little advertisement 
at top of column next to reading mat- 
ter m one of Friday morning's news- 
papers. 1 do not know which one 
because it was torn out and laid on 
my desk by one ot my staff. It awak- 
ened a great deal of admiration among 
us. 
This advertisement represents the 
most enlightened viewpomt of adver- 
tising that has met my attention tor 
some time, and that is the willingness 
to mention competitors tavorably. Of 
course you know as well as we do the 
psychology of such practice and such 
a generous attitude does you nothing 
but yood, but not one advertiser in 
a thousand appreciates that tact or the 
power ot sucn a broad-minded atti- 
tude. A few months ago 1 had a 
piece of copy written im this spirit 
edited by my client, who thus pre- 
vented me trom domg tor him the 
thing that 1 am praising you tor hav- 
ing the courage and inteiligence to do. 
-_ 


From a New Jersey Broker 


Here is a letter from a broker in Rah- 
way, New Jersey, who asked permission 
to use our advertisements, changed to 
personalize them for himself. We gave 
him permission. 


May 1 congratulate you upon your 
method of advertising such as you 
have in the New York “Evening Post” 
last night? 

Would | be asking too much if I 
ask for permission irom you to use 
your idea in the local paper conveyed 
in your ad headed “tHe Said We'd 
Lose’? I think it is one of the best 
ads | have ever read and would lixe 
to use it if 1 can have your permis- 
sion, 


From a New York Broker 


Here is a leter from a broker on 


Maiden Lane, a good-natured, human 
letter from a man most brokers know. 


I noticed your advertisement in yes- 
terday’s “Evening Post.” Having been 
in the general insurance field for near- 
ly twenty-five years, I must take ex- 
ception to your omitting my own dis- 
tinguished name from the list of in- 
surance brokers you mentioned as 
being also good brokers. 

Fancy R. H. Macy & Co. or any 
other big store advertising as follows: 
“We are not the only good store any- 


way. ‘There are, for instance, such 
concerns as  Wanamaker’s, Stern 
Brothers, Bloomingdale’s and Saks. 


They are all able and willing to go 
over your purchasing needs and sug- 
gest——” 

This letter is written in a spirit of 
good-natured criticism. I think you 
lose and your friend is right. Take 
a good tip and save your pennies. 
There is nothing like good personal 
work or a good personal letter for 
business developing. 

Too Much Favoritism 
It is our idea that in brokerage busi- 
ness there has been too much “giving” 
of lines. Andrew Mellon, our able Sec- 
the Treasury, recently 
incorporated in the tax laws a “Gift 
There is such a tax to the as- 


retary of has 


tax." 


sured when his insurance is “given” to 
a broker for personal reasons. We do 
not believe in taking insurance lines as 
a gift. We believe we are entitled only 
to such business as we are able to handle 
on as good a service basis as any other 
broker. If we believe we can serve 
the assured better, we tell him so. If 
we believe we cannot, we tell him so. 

We believe that almost every assured 
is better served by having all his line 
with one broker than by dividing it 
among several brokers for “gift” pur- 
poses. The assured, when he gives in- 
surance, almost always pays the “tax.” 
We call it the “Insurance Gift Tax,” for 
he doesn’t get the service that he might 
receive and is entitled to receive, if he 
thinks of his line only as something to 
placate a friend or to aid in lining the 
pocketbook of a relative. We have 
friends and relatives, too, but we oper- 
ate with them just as we believe many 
brokers do now and as we hope more 
brokers soon will operate. 

It seems to us that if a number of 
good brokers of New York would spend 
money—or rather, allot some 
money, for it is not spending it—for 
newspaper space, the appreciation on the 
part of the public for the service that 
insurance men can render would be im- 
measurably heightened and the work of 
all insurance men would be much sim- 
plified with consequent greater profits— 
to all concerned. 


some 





Harry R. Messinger, representative of 
the Commonwealth Insurance Co. and 
other companies at Everett Square, 
Mass., is a crippled veteran who entered 
the insurance business after the World 
War and has made a striking success by 
his original methods and his sound 
views of insurance. His slogan is “Mes- 
senger Service.” 

Asked to tell something about him- 
self and his views he said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“While recovering from an operation 
at Charlesgate Hospital, Cambridge, 
Mass. during April 1920, my financial 
condition necessitated finding immediate 
employment—so I dictated six letters 
to prominent Boston concerns, giving 
them a resumé of my past experience 
and ed.cation and making formal appli- 
cation for a position. All of these let- 
ters were answered in due course and I 
received a telephone call requesting an 
interview with an insurance office man- 
ager (to whom I had directed a letter) ; 
this interview took place while I was 
still on crutches and started me on the 
right track. 

“At an Industrial Exposition held in 
Everett several weeks ago, one of my 
posters ‘It’s the One Who Gets There 
First That Counts—The Agent or the 
Fireman—(copied from an insurance cir- 
cular)—was favorably commented upon. 
The first part of this quotation applies 
to almost any walk of life and I have 
always tried to bear it in mind. 

“I believe that the insurance game 
will be more respected and an agency 
made a live one by following the rules 
noted below: 

—By being known as a booster in your 

town 

—By establishing a feeling with com- 

panies represented that you are 


looking out for their interests as 
well as your own and that they are 
receiving correct information 
promptly 

—By impressing value of adjusting loss 

before it happens through having 
proper appraisal and inventory re- 
cords—which enable a _ corporation 
to carry correct amount of protec- 
tion 

—By prompt delivery of policies and 

settlement of claims 

—By fire prevention with cooperation 

of Fire Department and rate-making 
authorities—showing how dollars 
spent to remove hazards are dollars 
saved on insurance, and, perhaps, 
thousands saved through suspension 
of business by fire 

—By establishing close relationship 

with banking institutions and ex- 
changing information as to personnel 
of new interests in town 

—By creating best kind of publicity 

—spoken word of satisfied clientele— 
giving each claim and request for 
information a personal interest. 

“The Fire Department has been of con- 
siderable help to me. To show their 
appreciation of my small efforts in fire 
prevention, the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment stationed firemen at my booth at 
the Industrial Exposition to demonstrate 
both the new and old-style fire alarm 
boxes, also an automatic signal record- 
ing device such as is used at the station 
house. These created considerable inter- 
est. 

“Cooperation beteween fire fighters 
and fire insurance agents will, invariably, 
be of great help to the agent. Firemen 
are boosters for insurance, and a little 
extra effort expended in covering their 
property will be well spent in the ad- 
vertising they give.” 
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Vi eamerica ry 
Hebr 

sf ae _ An Insurance Agent offers 
, unceasing protection 


Insurance Company of 


North America 





Imagine 
a vast convention 
of property owners 


—the readers of North America advertising 
in more than 46 publications 


N the Saturday Evening Post alone 6,000,000 (a conservative estimate) 
men and women will see this forceful picturization of their insurance needs. 
6,000,000 readers in one publication—and the North America advertises in 46: 








A goodly percentage of these readers are your prospective clients. 


North America advertising is talking to property owners in your com- 
munity—to men engaged in commercial and industrial activities in terms 
of their individual insurance needs. It is selling them 

on the insurance wisdom, the professional integrity and the 
co-operative spirit of the agents who represent the North 
America. 

on the comprehensive scope of the protection covered by 
the policies of the Insurance Company of North America 
and the Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


on the Insurance Company of North America and its 132- 
year record of met obligations. 


Identify your organization with the Insurance Company of North America 
and this advertising will sell you and your insurance service to the insurance 
prospects in your field of activity. 


Insurance Company of 
ao North America 


Founded 1792 
Philadelphia 


and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Steam Boiler Insurance 


By James H. Coburn, Secretary, Travelers Indemnity 


Conditions change with the times. 
Therefore, it is proper to inquire wheth- 
er the developments in steam boiler in- 
surance have kept pace with those modi- 
fications so apparent in many other 
casualty lines. In some respects they 
have, in others they have not. 

Articles on the subject of “Steam 
Boiler Insurance” usually are confined 
to a discussion of the fundamentals in- 
volved and the coverage afforded. These 
fundamentals are simply stated. It was 
perhaps the first determined attempt to 


create what we now know as the “Safe 
ty kirst movement,” by inspecting dan 
verous objects with a view to eliminating 


dangerous teatures, and by the addition 
ol safety devices to reduce the dangers 
to a minimum. This spirit still remains 
as the primary underwriting fundamen 
tal. While formerly insurance could be 
afforded at a premium predicated more 
on the cost of inspection service than 
upon the loss ratio, greater recognition 
of the latter in rate making formulas 
is demanded. No longer can the under 
writer complacently regard himself as a 
cloistered disciple, enjoying a peaceful, 
tranquil existence, revelling in well 
known and well-worn traditions of an 
honorable past, but instead he must be 
ahve to the kaleidoscopic changes tor 
which industrial developments are re 
sponsible and so, while the basic idea 
of loss prevention rather than indemni 
fication still dominates, his viewpoints 
have greatly shifted, an elaboration of 
which will be attempted in this paper. 
Except in one thing, boiler underwrit- 
ing has applied old ideas of coverage to 
new phases of exposure, but this has 
been necessary in order that a true per- 
spective of the rapidly enlarging field 
might be obtained. 


Greater Speed In Plant Production 


As the years have rolled by, science 
and invention have been intensively ap- 
plied to bring about greater speed in 
plant production, and in an ever increas- 
ing variety there appear vessels of all 
descriptions operated at internal pres 
sures to accomplish this end. Insurance 
on such objects has been sought of the 
boiler insuring companies, not only to 
provide indemnity for loss but also to 
put under the supervision of experts on 
pressure vessels the problems arising in 
the construction and operation of them. 
rhe boiler insurance companies have at- 
tracted to themselves capable engineers 
who have ably assisted in forming codes 
cf construction which have been ac- 
cepted by manufacturers of boilers and 
pressure vessels, and which have been 
adopted by many states as requirements 
in connection with installations of such 
»bjects in those states. 


lhe channel through which these 
codes have been promulgated is the 
American Society of Mechanical Engin- 
eers. Their research work has been ex- 
tensive and the results have been of 


very great benefit in the prevention of 


personal injuries and damage to property. 
The inspectors of insurance companies, 
comprising a large number of individ- 
uals scattered throughout the land and 
acting directly under the supervision of 
capable home office engineers, are fam- 
iliar with these code requirements, and 
are naturally of great assistance to those 
who desire to purchase either boilers or 
pressure vessels of any description. Too 
great emphasis cannot be laid upon the 





JAMES H. COBURN 


benefits derived trom the ready avail- 
ability of competent advice, usually tur- 
nished gratis, along these lines. Because 
oi this ready means voi disseminating 
valuable iniormation its importance is 
oiten unappreciated, as it has become 
such common practice. Were it not for 
the inspection staffs of the boiler in- 
suring companies, the excellent work 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
[Engineers and other similar bodies 
could not be made effective. 


Boiler Insurance More Than 
Sixty Years Old 


Boiler insurance has been written tor 
over sixty years in this country, but it 
has only been within the last ten years 
that the underwriters have been con- 
fronted with the necessity of including 
in the coverage granted, so many of these 
unfired objects which are under pres- 
sure. Of course unfired vessels have 
existed and have been insured for a 
long time, but the diversity of these ob- 
jects as well as the demand for insur- 
ance on them has been a recent develop- 
ment. Owing not only to the great vari- 
ety of uses to which such vessels are 
put, but also to the various methods of 
construction and to differences in size 
and shape, the adequacy of rates has 
been problematical. Forge, gas and elec- 
tric welding is more and more enter- 
ing into the construction of boilers and 
pressure vessels, each carrying with it 
its own particular effect on the hazards 
insured against. The contents of these 
objects involving steam, air, liquids and 
gases of every nature, have a greater or 


less effect on the hazards also, and be- 
cause of the brief period during which 
these miscellaneous vessels have been in 
actual operation the deductions from the 
limited experience available can only be 
proved right or wrong at some time in 
the future. A list of these kinds of ves- 
sels is long and impressive. They range 
from the commoner types of feed wa- 
ter heaters, economizers, air receivers 
and refrigerating apparatus to stills of 
every nature, and in size from the wood 
pulp digester nineteen feet in diameter 
and sixty-five feet high to the small 
steam glue pot that one could almost 
put in his pocket. At the present time 
rates vary in accordance with size. Oth 
er means of rate making have been dis- 
cussed but no substitute has yet been 
found which will as adequately discount 
the hazards presented over such a very 
wide range of exposure. 


Entirely New Problem 


Industrial progress has thus brought 
the underwriter face to face with an en 
tirely new problem. It is true that earl 
ier boiler practice has offered some 
guide posts as respects construction but 
as respects ultimate loss ratios previous 
experiences avail but little. 


Also, within the last twenty years 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of heating boilers. Parlor 
stoves, open fires and hot air furnaces 
have given way to the compact and ef- 
ficient steam or hot water boiler. Boil- 
ers so used are constructed either of 
steel or of cast iron. From an insurance 
standpoint steel boilers used for heat- 
ing offer no problem which differ mate 
rially from those relating to steel boil- 
ers used for power. On the other hand 
owing to the nature of cast iron, boil- 
ers built of that material offer a unique 
field for insurance. ‘The form of cover- 
age now furnished embraces not only 
the hazards of explosion but also the 
cracking and fracturing of the sections 
of which cast iron boilers are built up. 
And cast iron boilers come in a wide 
range of sizes and design, from the 
small round boiler with two or three 
sections superimposed, to the double 
furnace giant of more than twenty sec- 
tions vertically set. Little can be done 
in the way of inspection to prevent 
cracking and fracturing, although char- 
acter of piping, existence or non-exist- 
ence of certain valves and method of fir- 
ing can be checked up. The damage 
arising from cracked sections is almost 
universally confined to the boiler it- 
self and simple replacement of the 
broken part which can be done expedi- 
tiously, usually constitutes the only loss 
involved. At the present time other 
means are often employed for the re- 
pair of broken sections, which in some 
instances are effective. The insurance 
companies, because of the very large 
numbers of boilers of this type, in spite 
of the high loss ratio attendant upon 
the hazard, are able to make reason- 
able rates. The claim service available 
in this connection is fully as important 
as the inspection service rendered. It 
is well to point out that there are prob- 
ably several millions of cast iron heat- 
ing boilers now in use, and that agents 
and brokers are not yet alive to this 
tremendous field which is easily reach- 
ed and easily sold. In fact because of 
this the companies have recently under- 
taken to provide insurance on round 
cast iron boilers located in residences 
at a very moderate premium, thus offer- 
ing every encouragement to successful 
solicitation. The coverage of cracking 
and fracturing is the one major excep- 
tion to the old principle of providing 


indemnity for loss arising irom explo 
sion only. 

In passing, it is well to refer briskly 
to the changes which are taking place 
in the method of firing boilers. While 
coal in its customary state remains the 
predominant fuel, this natural product 
is being reformed by pulverization and 
other processes to render it more eth- 
cient, and natural and manutactured gas, 
ous and distillates are coming mito 
prominence. Whether or not the appli- 
cation of substitutes for ordinary coal 
increases the hazards insured against re 
mains to be seen. 

Theoretically, rapid increase in the 
use of electrical energy tends to offset 
new installation of steam boilers. ‘1his 
does not appear to be entirely the case, 
however, m iact. While tor power pur- 
poses the number ol new boilers im 
stalled is not large, the units are ol 
vreater size and the total horse power 
is not diminishing. ‘here are a great 
imany secuons of the country where it 
is now, and will be for a great many 
years perhaps, unpossible to economic 
ally sell electric current in Competition 
against the cost of iuel directly applied 
tor the production oi steam power. 
[hen too, many tactories ol size while 
electrically driven, are manulacturing 
their own current, especially since the 
steam turbine has passed beyond the ex 
permnental stage. dhe smatler steam 
plants tend to disappear, While the larg- 
er ones icrease in capacity and eiuci 
ency. This vitally aitects imspecuon 
costs and promotes an increase in the 
losses. 


Water Tube and Fire Tube 


Types oi steam boilers are divided 
into two lain Classes, water tube and 
fire tube. ‘Lo the underwriter the iormei 
presents not so much the catastrophe 
hazard, although violent explosions do 
irom time to time occur, as the danger 
oi losses arising irom tube ruptures, 
which, while comparatively small in av- 
erage clan cost, are oi suihicient ire- 
quency to materially attect the loss ra- 
tuo. ‘Lhe demand itor higher steam pres- 
sures to obtain greater ethciency is re- 
suiting in the building of larger units 
ot heavier construction, but thereby the 
danger ot greater damage im the event 
ol an explosion is enhanced. ‘Lhe cost 
ot inspection per horse power does not 
radically ditter between the two types, 
but as it is impracticable to build tre 
tube boilers beyond a certain horse pow- 
er Capacily, it 1s necessary to resort to 
the water tube type which in the larger 
sizes 1s laturally more expensive to in- 
spect than the smaller bower; hence the 
underwriter has two reasons ior ditter- 
cnllaung the rates between tire tube and 
water tube boilers—inspection expense 
and losses. 


Claim Adjusting Departments 


The newer developments in boiler in- 
surance have brought the claim adjust- 
ing departments strongly to the tore. 
Ain increased accident irequency due to 
the changing character oi the business, 
has made investigations by trained ad- 
justers imperative and, for the greater 
benelit ot the policyholders, adequate 
facilities for prompt and etticient repair 
and replacement have been arranged. 
Iiere again the underwriter has to cope 
with an item oi expense that was large- 
ly absent in former days. 

Because of the widely differing haz- 
ards presented by a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of pressure containing objects, 
and because of the refinements which 
are always required in any scheme oi 
rating by units, the Manual of Rules and 
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Rates seems complicated; yet an intel- 
ligent study of that manual, in the light 
of the fundamentals involved, makes its 
application remarkably simple. The un- 
derwriter seeks every possible simplifi- 
cation in rating methods, provided such 
simplification is not made at the expense 
of discrimination between risks. The 
underwriter also looks forward to the 
time when he can apply to this line of 
insurance new principles adopted in 
other forms of casualty insurance. Is 
there any place for merit and experience 
rating? Can a scheme be devised which 
will, without specific description, con- 
template coverage of all pressure ob- 
jects in a given plant? 


Definition of Explosion 


I‘xplosion as defined in the present 
form of contract is limited to occur- 
rences of a sudden nature caused by in- 
ternal pressure. In addition there are 
very many other troubles to which boil- 
ers and pressure vessels are subject, any 
of which means to the operator a def 
inite, tangible loss, often substantial in 
amount. There are fuel gas explosions, 
damage arising from dry firing, bags and 
blisters, cracked headers and other mis 
cellaneous happenings, all of an ac 
cidental nature which fall clearly within 
the scope of insurance, even though un- 
preventable by inspection, and it is 
quite within the bounds of reason that 
a broader form of policy should be dev- 
ised to lift from the shoulders of in 
dustry these items of loss against which 
at the present time there is no protec- 
tion. 

Thus it will be noted that the under 
writer is facing new problems in con 
nection with this old line of insurance 
and his analysis of experience as it de 
velops needs to be more searching than 


ever before. It is then not surprising 
that the line of boiler insurance has be- 
fore it opportunities for greater develop- 
ments than were dreamed of by its in- 
itiators. Far from being in a class with 
the dead languages, it is subjected to a 
stimulus which makes the vista ahead 
a field of romantic exploration and ex- 
periment, and to those who are engaged 
in the acquisition of the insurance bus- 
iness may it not be said—your duty to 
your clients is not fulfilled until you 
have sold to them that form of insur- 
ance which brings to them not only a 
worth-while inspection service but also 
adequate indemnity for their losses and 
almost every risk on your books which 
is insured under a casualty policy of 
any kind is a prospect for boiler or pres- 
sure vessel insurance. 


Liability insurance covers against 
claims of personal injury suits by in- 
jured people; it is protection to your 
home and other property. 

Collision insurance protects your car 
from loss by reason of collision with 
other cars or with any other object. 





Property damage insurance protects 
against damage to other people’s prop- 
erty and proteéts your other property 
against claims or losses. 

St. Peter—What brings you here so 
soon? 

Newly Arrived Spirit—I tried to push 
a limited express train off a grade cross- 
ing with my car. Put me down among 
the accidents. 

“That’s no accident—regular thing.’ “s 

“Yes it is. I was the only man in the 
world who was not an old, careful driver 
with a long experience.”—Judge. 


Do You Know? 


From R. 8S. Paviour & Son “News Sheet,” 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 

The City Manager of Lynchburg, Va., 
has refused to accept mutual and re- 
ciprocal liability insurance policies to 
cover jitneys and bus lines operating in 
his city. These forms of insurance are 
unsound, he holds, stock insurance alone 
being dependable. 





The collapse of a wheel causing the 
automobile to overturn does not con- 
stitute a collision, held the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee in denying the right 
of the policyholder to recover from an 
insurance company under a_ collision 
damage policy. 

In the recent Ohio tornado which did 
property damage estimated at $25,000,- 
000, only one in 200 of the affected prop- 
erty owners were insured, Many 
thought that northern Ohio was outside 
ot the tornado belt and accordingly 
didn’t protect themselves by carrying 
tornado insurance. 





Windstorm coverage may be added to 
automobile fire and theft insurance pol- 
icies at a cost of but fifteen cents per 
hundred. 

Out in Missouri some fire chiefs in 
a recent convention recommended that 
all fire hydrants be painted a golden 
yellow. Some lunch club or Chamber 
of Commerce out of a job ought to take 
this up at once. 

Seven mutual automobile insurance 
companies are now being wound up by 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. They all once wrote automobile 


insurance at rates lower than the regu- 
lar stock companies and they all oper- 
ated in Rochester. The policyholders of 
each company are being assessed from 
67% to 200 per cent. of the policy pre- 
miums. 





On January 1, 1925, the waiting period 
under workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance will be cut down from two to one 
week. This means that an injured em- 
ployee can draw compensation at the 
end of seven days instead of fourteen. 
Of course the rates will be advanced to 
take care of the increased cost of this 
new provision in the law. The rates 
were increased on July 1 because of in- 
creases in benefits which went into ef- 
fect at that time. The tendency of the 
legislature is to liberalize the daw at 
every session. 





“Smokes while filling auto. One in- 
jured, car destroyed.” When you con- 
tinue to read such headlines as these’ in 
the papers you begin to believe the 
charge that 95 per cent of the people 
are morons. 





Some banks are requiring the mort 
gagor to file a windstorm policy as well 
as fire insurance policy before grant- 
ing a loan on real estate. 





Cold canvass can be conducted in 
any ways. Probably the easiest, how- 
ever, is to start at the top of an office 
building and work from the top to the 
bottom. ‘ 


Selling is a battle of wits and of the 
mind. Your prospect wishes to convince 
you that he does not need what you have 
to offer. You are there to convince him 
that he does need it. 
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Playlet Explains Use and Occupancy 


The actual sale of a Use and 
Occupancy policy was explained in a 
little drama performed for the Ex- 
aminers’ Club of the Commercial 
Union a few days ago. The setting 
and dialogue follow. 


Characters 
Mr. Farris, Weary Business Man. 
Miss Colt, Efficient Secretary. 
Steve, Chief Accountant. 
J. E. Jones, a Fire Insurance Agent. 


(We find a typical office scene, with Mr. 

Farris busy over a number of papers 

and Miss Colt, book in hand, awaiting 
dictation.) 


Mr. Farris: 
this morning, I hope I won't be dis- 
turbed. 

Miss Colt: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farris: Take this letter. Mr. R. 
P. Van Winkle, H. O. Thread Company, 
30x 849, Atlanta, Georgia. Dear Sir: 
We will be very glad to ship your order 


Miss Colt, Iam very busy 


of November 1, in two weeks. The or- 
ders we have received during the past 
few weeks have completely exhausted 
our stock. Our factory is running full 
time, however. and will be able to make 
deliveries at the promised time. 

(Knock is heard on door.) (Miss Colt 
goes to door.) A voice from outside: 

“but it is very important that I see 
Mr. Farris at once. Please take my card 
to him.” 

Miss Colt (to Mr. Farris): This gen- 
tleman says that it is very important 
that he see you at once. He says that 
it concerns the future welfare of your 
factory. 

Mr. Farris (on turning the card over): 
Well, he has a 
I will give him just a minute. 


An insurance agent! 
nerve! 
(Miss Cot shows visitor in.) 

Mr. Farris: I am very sorry, I am 
particularly busy this morning, I can 
give you only a minute. 

Mr. Jones: I came to explain some- 
thing to you, Mr. Farris, that I consider 
has a most important bearing on the 
future of your business. I know you are 
busy, so I will outline my story to you 
in a few words. 

Mr. Farris (interrupting): Well, if it’s 
‘o sell me some new fangled insurance, 
you are wasting your time. 

Mr. Jones: I will take my chances 
on that. You are too shrewd a business 
man not to be interested in what I have 
to offer you. If you had a fire in your 
factory, your fire insurance would pay 
the loss. You would, however, lose 
thousands of dollars because of the time 
that you were closed. 
be piling up without any income to meet 
them. Furthermore, there would be no 
profit during that time, another most 
important item to you. I know that this 
is your busy season. A fire at this time 
would seriously inconvenience you, but 
it would more seriously inconvenience 
you if you did not have some way of 
paying the necessary expenses that must 
continue and your net profit during that 
time. 


Expenses would 


Mr. Farris: What do you mean by 
necessary expenses after a fire? 


Mr. Jones: The necessary expenses 
that continue after a fire are usually 
considered to be taxes or rents, wages 
of foremen and s‘illed help that could 
not be dispensed with, interest on cap- 
ital investment, salaries of salesmen un- 
der contract, cost of lighting, heating, 
watchman and general maintenance con- 
sistent with the condition of idleness, 
royalties, if you should have any, sal- 
aries of office help, directors’ fees, any 
other expenses that cannot be stopped. 
In addition to these necessary expenses, 
the net profits that might reasonably 
have been earned but for the disaster 
makes the total insured under this 
policy. 

Mr. Farris: What do you call this 
insurance? 


Mr. Jones: It is usually called “Use 
and Occupancy Insurance.” A _ better 
name for it is “Business Interruption 
Indemnity.” Many cases have occurred 
where the loss of money was so great 
as a result of fire that the business 
could not continue. People are gradually 
thinking of it as the “Life Insurance” 
of a business itself. 


Mr. Farris: Oh, no! It is too ex- 
pensive for me. I cannot be bothered 
with that; I have trouble paying my in- 
surance premiums at the present time. 

Mr. Jones: Yes, unfortunately, every 
good thing costs money; but I do not 
think it would be fair to you for me to 
go without giving you an idea of just 
how much this insurance would cost you. 
I can do that quickly, if you give me an 
idea of how much these items will come 
to. How many employes have you that 
are so valuable to you that you would 
not dare let them go even though you 
were completely closed down by fire? 


Mr. Farris: Oh! I can’t be bothered 
with the information. I really do rot 
feel I can take out any more insurance. 


Mr. Jones: Well, I am sorry, but I 
was thinking as I came up the street 
that you must have at least $300 a day 
expenses in salaries of valuable em- 
ployes and other items that could not be 
stopped. This amount would allow hard- 
ly anything for profits. We are safe in 
saving $300 a day. A policy giving you 
$300 for every day you were totally shut 
down at any time in the year would be 
completely paid for should you be shut 
down at any one time for 2 days and 5 
hours. If you were shut down for a 
month at any time, you could safely 
carry this insurance for 10 years and 
still be ahead of the game. 

Mr. Farris: I do not believe I have 
$300 a day. The figure seems much too 
high. (to Miss Colt) Call Steve. (Miss 
Colt returns with chief accountant.) 

Mr. Farris: Steve, what is our pay- 
roll of people that we could not afford 
to let go if we had a fire? We would 
have to keep the foremen, mechanics 
trained to the use of our machines and 
the office help. 

Steve (after a few moments’ figuring) : 
About $4,600 per month. 

Mr. Farris: What are some of the 
other items you mentioned, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones (writing down the amounts) : 
Taxes or rents. 

Steve: $900 per month. 

Mr. Jones: The cost of lighting, heat- 
ing and watchman service. 

Steve: $400 per month. 

Mr. Jones: Interest on capital invest- 
ment. 

Steve: 6 per cent on $200,000—$1,000 
a month. 


_Mr. Jones: The amounts you have 
given me are not your total expenses, 
but they already amount to $6,900, or 
$276 a day. If you made a profit of only 
$15,000, or $50 a day, you would need at 
least $325 a day protection, so you see 
that you really have these values, Mr. 
Farris, in danger. 


Mr. Farris: How much did you say 
this would cost? 


Mr. Jones: Well, I have already told 
you that a policy giving you $300 per day 
for each day of total shut down would 
cost you approximately 2%4 days’ shut 
down, or $750.57. If you were only half 
shut down, you would get half of $300 
a day. 


Mr. Farris (showing more interest than 
he has up to the present time): Well, I 
call this pretty sensible insurance. How 
is it I never heard of it before? 


Mr. Jones: I can’t tell you that ex- 
actly. I have never called on you be- 
fore because I had none of your insur- 
ance, but during this month I am making 
a special campaign on Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance and I made up my mind 
that I would come in and tell you about 
it. I have found many other business 
men in this city who told me they had 
never heard of it before, and yet it is 
at least 40 years old. 


Mr. Farris: Well, Mr. Jones, I con- 


sider that, outside of fire insurance on 
my factory and life insurance on my 
own life, this is the most important in- 
surance I have yet had to consider. I 
wish you would go downstairs with my 
chief accountant and get from him the 
items of expense and the amount of net 
profits that you need to ma‘e up the 
amount of my policy, and then if you 
will come back to me some time this 
afternoon we will go into the figures and 
I will take a policy. 

Mr. Jones: Thank you, Mr. Farris; 
I am sure that you will feel a lot safer 
after you have the policy put away in 
the safe. There is just one more point 
I believe you should know. Your stock- 
holders are loo«ing to you for a dividend 
at the end of the year. If you should 
have a serious fire at any time it would 
be very unlikely that you could pay the 
usual dividend. Insurance of this kind 
would safeguard that dividend to your 
stockholders, because your books at the 
end of the year should appear just as 
favorable as though you had no fire. 
That is, of course, provided you carry 
the proper amount of insurance. 

Mr. Farris: That is a very good 
point. Thank you. (Mr. Jones goes 
out.) 

Mr. Farris (to Miss Colt): Well, that 
took a half hour, but I feel it was time 
very well spent. 





Sound U. & O. Advice 


Now that values are becoming more 
settled, the agents are writing use and 
occupancy with more confidence. Dur- 
ing the war period and the inflation pe- 
riod which followed great care was 
needed in writing use and occupancy 
because of the large profits made by 
factories and the difficulty in replac- 
ing machinery. Also, the fact that some 
factories were manufacturing materials 
outside of their regular business. When 
the factories went back to normal, in 
other words, made the materials which 
characterize their manufacturing except 
during the war period, when profits were 
down to the usual basis, and when it 
became possible to replace with mach- 
inery of American manufacture, adjust- 
ments of use and occupancy losses be- 
came easier and underwriting less diffi- 
cult. The following letter written by 
one of the insurance companies on the 
subject of use and occupancy as to how 
it should be handled in the insurance 
offices contains some good common 
sense information. 

“A loss recently reported by one of 
our Departments on @ stock of furniture 
in a large area, concrete building, on 
which a net line of $10,000 was carried, 
indicates the necessity for a representa- 
tion of our underwriting policy with re- 
gard to such risks. In view of the ap- 
parent tendency to consider only the 
construction of the building and to write 
large lines on the assumption that con- 
tents are necessarily protected from se- 
rious loss because of the character of 
the building, the subject is of great im- 


portance and your careful attention is 
asked to the following discussion. 


Will Stock Burn Easily? 


“Whether a stock of merchandise is 
a so-called fireproof building is a sub- 
ject for a much larger net line than 
would be carried on a similar stock in 
a building of ordinary construction, de- 
pends on certain clearly defined con- 
ditions: First, the ignitibility and com- 
bustibility of the stock itself; second, 
the possible modifying effect of build- 
ing construction on the spread of a fire; 
and third, the rate obtained. 


“First. There are certain common fire 
hazards (as for example the heating and 
lighting hazards) that are considerably 
modified by fireproof construction, but 
the inherent hazard of any particular 
stock is practically the same in one class 
of building as in another. The feature 
of ignitibility and combustibility must, 
therefore, be carefully considered, even 
in fireproof risk, and due weight must 
be given thereto in fixing net lines. 

“Second. In a building of superior 
construction as to walls, floors, floor 
supports, etc., but with unprotected com- 
munications between floors, affording 
opportunity for the rapid spread of fire 
from one floor to another, the contents 
are eligible for a line only slightly, if 
any, larger than would be carried there- 
on in a building of ordinary construc- 
tion. 

“A somewhat larger but still moder- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1924 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $493,500.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 745,400.00 


Government, City, Rail- 
road and other Bonds 
and Stocks.......... 40,140,839.47 


Cashin Banksand Office 2,546,217.38 


Oo 
Collection .......... 8,482,604.96 
Interest Accrued....... 365,938.44 


cinsuranc cover- 
able on Paid Losses. 118,775.18 
$52,893,275.43 





Surplus to Policy Holders - 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . 


ao 
Reinsurance Reserve... 


Losses a Birt ourse 
Acigustment 2... .1466« 


. $3,500,000.00 


eee 15,692,715.02 


19,763,165.41 


of 
5,232,395.00 


sin ae and Other 


ee 
Reserve for Taxe 
Depreciation ........ 





E. C. JAMESO 


LYMAN CANDEE Sa LESTER 


N, President 


ice-President 


eipates 6,200,000.00 
s and 


2,905,000.00 





$52,893,275.43 


$19,192,715.02 


A. H. WITTHOHN 


Secretary 


Asst. Secretary 
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Questions and Answers 


Agents and Brokers Ask Information of The Eastern Underwriter 
And Experts Reply to Them 


Ouestion: What lire and Theft rates 
ire charged and forms used to cover a firm 
or corporation who uses its commercial 
automobiles to transport its employees to 
and from work? 


Answer: By J. Ross Moore, assistant 
secretary, National Automobile Under- 
writers Conference: If the firm or cor- 


poration transports its employees gratis, 
the regular policy form and the rates ap- 
plicable to the cars involved are charged. 
If a fare is charged, Livery and Renting 
Endorsement “Form A-1” or “Form A-2” 
attached to the policy. To the 
rates applicable to the car involved are 
added the extra charge for the Livery 
and Renting permit used. 


is to be 


Question: Are automobiles used by a 
dealer for demonstrating purposes covered 
under the regular policy forms? 


Answer: By J. Ross Moore, assistant 
secretary, National Automobile Under- 
writers Conference: The dealer’s form 


grants protection to the dealer for all auto- 
mobiles owned and for sale by the dealer, 
regardless of the uses to which they may 
be put. (They, of course, are subject to 
the exclusions mentioned in the basic con- 
tract, such as race and speed contests, 
public or livery conveyance, etc.). 


Question: Is it necessary to attach the 
bituminous coal clause” to factories hav- 
ing a considerable amount of soft coal on 
the premises’ 


Inswer: By Sumner Rhoades,  secre- 
tary of the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization: No. The rule clearly 
tates that the clause should be used when 
the bituminous coal is kept for sale, storage 
or shipment, but not for use on the premises. 


Question: Would it not be a good thing 
for the U. &» O. cover paragraph to enum 
crate the various items the policy covers. 
Ie have a case in point where the assured 


wishes to cover only his various over- 


heads (which would not be stopped by a 
tre), and not cover his net profits? 
Inswer: By Sumner Rhoades, secre- 
tary of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization: The present form 
is much better from the assured’s stand- 
point on the always true basis that broad 


general terms rather than specific narrow 
ones favor the assured. In the case you 
have, all the assured needs to do is to 
reduce the total amount of his U. & O. 
to the yearly sum of his “continuing over- 
heads.” If at the time of the fire it is 
found there is a surplus of insurance after 
the overhead items are taken care of he 
can recover the residue on a showing of 
net profits which perfectly illustrates the 
value to him of the broad general terms 
and the standard coverage he complains 
of through lack of understanding. 


Question: What is contemplated by the 
term “public liability” as applied to auto- 
mobile insurance ? 

Answer by Dr. R. S. Keelor, United 
States. Casualty, in booklet on automobile 
insurance prepared by Dr. Keelor for In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania: In- 
surance against loss resulting from the 
liability imposed by law upon the party 
insured for personal injuries, including 
death resulting from such injuries, acci- 
dentally sustained by any person other than 
the assured or any of his employees. If 
the automobilist leaves undone any of the 
things which he ought to have done, or 
does any of the things which he ought not 
to have done, the law of negligence holds 
him responsible for his breach of duty to 
the public, and at this point the automobile 
public liability policy protects him, wihtin 
its stated limits, against possible loss. 





Question: What type of fire extinguisher 
should be used for extinguishing fires in 
electrical apparatus and machinery? 


Answer by E. S. Inglis, general agent 
North British & Mercantile: In all ordi- 
nary cases carbon tetra-chloride extinguish- 
ers have been the most effective in fighting 
fires of this kind. However, in vault and 
cellar fires and the unventilated parts of 
mining risks extreme care must be taken 
in the use of this extinguisher because the 
gases which arise are very dangerous to the 
operator when they cannot escape freely. 


Question: What is the safest method of 
storing X-Ray films in hospitals and 
similar institutions? 


Answer by E. S. Inglis, general agent 
North British & Mercantile: Where only 
one day’s supply or less than 300 pounds 
which means about 2,500 negatives are kept 
on hand the films should be stored in a 
fireproof cabinet equipped with say a five 
inch vent to the outside and also a 
sprinkler head. Where a larger number of 
negatives are stored they should be kept 
in a fireproof vault, adequately vented to 
the outer air, equipped with standard fire 
door and approved sprinkler installation: 


Question: Can you give us a list of the 
mutual insurance companies in the United 
States? 


Answer: Yes, if we had a force of steno- 
graphers about the size of the Standard 
Oil Company. Now, take the state of 
Wisconsin alone. There are fifty Wiscon- 
sin Mutual fire insurance companies alone, 
to say nothing of those outside of the 
state. ‘There is one of them which had a 
net premium income of $395.05 and another 
which had a premium income of $86,048. 
Here are the names of a few of them, 
and they meet some good insurance agent 
some place on competition : 

Co-operators Limited Mutual, German 
Mutual Fire Aid, Kewaskum Mutual, 
Limited Mutual, Conditional Sales, Mutual 
Church and Home, New Cyclone & Fire 
Insurance Co., Theresa Insurance Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., Mutual and Wisconsin 
Mutual. 

These Wisconsin mutuals, 
those with the unique names, 
$1,000,000 in premium volume, 
state has similar ones. 


including 
did almost 
and every 


Question: Why do so many contractors 
fail if they remain in the contracting busi- 
ness? 


Answer by R. H. Towner of the Towner 
Rating Bureau: Most contractors are 
temperamentally optimistic. That is partly 
why they get into the contracting game. 
They think they can do something that 
others cannot; or do it better than others; 
or cheaper. The same optimistic tempera- 
ment that leads them to become contractors 
perpetually urges them on to bid on new 
work and untried jobs. The same optimism 
makes them take chances. They always 
think everything is going to break their 
way. Subcontracts for the heating and 
plumbing in a public building are usually 
let before ground is broken for the founda- 
tion and a year or two may pass before 
the subcontractor can enter the building 
to install the plumbing and heating ap- 
paratus. But do you suppose that he pro- 
tects himself by a contract with the manu- 
facturers so as to be sure that he can buy 
within his estimated price? Nine times 
out of ten he will speculate on the price 
going down during the waiting interval so 
that he can buy cheaper than he estimated. 
This optimism that makes him hope to 
make a little more money results in a 
heavy loss if prices persistently rise. 

Now, all these optimists are perpetually 
bidding against each other and the con- 


tract is always awarded to the lowest bid- 
der, i.e., to the greatest optimist of the lot, 
the one who has taken the most rosy view 
of his ability to perform the contract. If 
prices and wages are rising the low bidder, 
will always be that contractor whose esti-” 
mates have allowed least for this rise. 
The result in any single case is uncertain. 
The optimism of contractors is often justi- 
fied and many of them make a great deal 
of money. But underwriting figures re- 
flect the experience of groups and the re- 
sult of these factors on a group of many 
thousands of contractors scattered all over 
the United States is absolutely certain. 
The perpetual letting of contracts to the 
lowest bidder makes a continuous annual 
selection with mathematical exactness of 
the contractor who has erred the most on 
the wrong side. If a contractor puts in 
ten bids a year for ten years, then cut 
of the 100 bids those that are certain to 
be awarded to him are the ones where his 
bid is less than the actual cost to complete 
the contract. Hence, when this group of 
contractors continues to bid against each 
other, year after year all over the United 
States, and contracts are always awarded 
to the lowest bidder, there is a continuous 
mathematical elimination until in the end 
all but a very few of them have failed. 
This result is mathematically certain. It 
is this group that surety companies have 
to bond, and it is the lowest bidder who 
is awarded the contract and always applies 
for the bond. Hence, it is the greatest 
testimony to the underwriting skill of Con- 
tract Bond Underwriters that they are able 
to continue for years bonding a group with 
a perpetual mathematical selection against 
them and yet underwrite these risks suc- 
cessfully for a very small premium. 


Question: Why are inspection of risk 
and investigation of loss in Plate Glass 
Insurance imposed upon the agent? 

Answer by Nelson S. Sterling, vice- 
president Fidelity & Casualty: The in- 
spection of a plate glass risk should, and 
must, be made before the policy is written. 
A proper inspection embraces a report, 
first, as to the actual measurements of the 
glass to be insured, and an examination 
of the frames to make certain that they 
are in a proper state of repair. The fol- 
lowing questionnaire indicates the char- 
acter of information that the agent should 
furnish in order that the underwriter may 
have an idea of the risk he a-sumes: 

1. Are all the plates in perfect condition? 


2. Are all the plates in the store front insured? 
If not, state size and number. 


3. Describe setting, whether wood, iron, metal, 
or clamp. 

4. Height of base of glass above sidewalk. 

5. What is the tenancy? 

6. Describe fully the character of the neigh- 
borhood. 

7. Is risk located in a colony of foreigners? 

8 If any plate is broken describe with dia- 
gram. 

9. Is there a public school or similar institu- 
tion in the immediate vicinity? 

10. Is the street used as a playground for chil- 
dren? Pay particular attention to the 
stone-throwing and ball-playing hazards. 

ll. Are any of the plates covered, in whole or 
in part, with black paint, and if so, are 
these exposed to the heat of the afternoon 
sun or protected by awnings? 

12. Is the building in good condition, generally 
speaking, and is the property well taken 
care of? 

13. Make any comment that will be helpful in 
determining the acceptance or continuanee 
of the risk. 

Plate glass is a fragile substance and is 
exposed to thirty-one standardized causes 
of loss. These causes of breakage attend 
the normal risk. Any condition which ex- 
poses the glass to an unusual frequency of 
loss through any one of those causes may, 
through a proper inspection, be eliminated 
or reduced as far as exposure is con- 
cerned. 


An agent who has the welfare of his 
company at heart can test the acceptabil- 
ity of a risk from the viewpoint of whether 
he, as an individual insuret, would, for the 
premium charged by the company, accept 
the liability himself for that consideration, 
with an agreement on his part to pay the 
assured for losses sustained. Any agent 
who would apply this acid test in the un- 
derwriting of the business that passes 
through his office would be regarded as a 
representative agent in cvery sense that 
the term implies. 


In the investigation of losses it is im- 
portant that the agent shall, of course, first 
determine whether the company is liable 
under the terms and corditions of the 
policy. There are nine exemptions, and 
the agent should familiarize himself with 
those exclusions so that no order for re- 
placement will be given if the company is 
not liable. It is very difficult to adjust a 
situation of that kind, because the glass 
having been installed after the removal 
of the salvage it cannot be removed and 
the salvage reset. Once the policyholder 
has the glass in the frame it is equally 
difficult to secure reimbursement if denial 
of liability is, in his opinion, unwarranted. 
It devolves upon the agent to procure 
competitive bids from responsible glaziers 
and to place the order with the lowest 
bidder only after he or his office repre- 
sentative has made a personal examina- 
tion of the breakage to determine the 
cause thereof, the size of the plate, and 
the size of the salvage. 

There are many opportunities for an in- 
surer to recover from the person or per- 
sons responsible for a breakage the amount 
of the loss sustained. It devolves upon 
the agent to make an investigation that 
will disclose information of a substantial 
character which will enable the company 
to bring an action in court on a properly 
prepared case if the circumstances warrant 
carrying the matter that far. Witnesses 
are absolutely essential in that event. ‘The 
agent should obtain the names of witnesses 
to the occurrence. He should also obtain 
all the collateral information that an at- 
torney would need to prove the case. 

In the final anaylsis, the sales develop- 
ment in Plate Glass Insurance is, to a 
very large extent, dependent upon the 
service rendered to present policyholders. 
A satisfied clientele is a company’s strong- 
est sales argument. A_ reputation for 
prompt and satisfactory adjustment of 
losses, avoiding interruption of business 
for the policyholder, is in the hands of 
the agent. If he renders that service to 
his policyholder he renders it to the com- 
pany. Hence, immediate inspection and in- 
vestigation of a loss, with a presentation of 
all the facts and circumstances to the com- 
pany, is an avenue of future development 
of the business of that agent in Plate Glass 
Insurance. 


Question: How can a local agent make 
the best use of “Safeguarding America 
Against Fire,’ the monthly publication of 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters? 


Answer by Thomas McIlvaine, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters: By reading 
carefully the information it presents and 
utilizing it to his own advantage as well as 
promote the welfare of the business as a 
whole. We have been informed by a num- 

er of agencies that they have brought 
the stories dealing with special occupancies, 
such as hotels, schools, warehouses, etc., 
to the attention of their clients owning or 
operating properties in the class under dis- 
cussion with the result that they have 
eliminated hazards and increased cover- 
age. New business has also been obtained 
in this way. In some cases excerpts from 
the different issues of the bulletin are re- 
printed and distributed as special circulars. 
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Total Assets ..... . $18,307,514.05 
Liabilities. ....... 13,134,716.14 
Net Surplus. ......  5,172,797.91 
ae eee 3,000,000.00 
Total to Policyholders .  8,172,797.91 


Agents Wanted Where Not Now Represented 
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INCORPORATED 1891 UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000 
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Phil C. Braniff, production manager of 
the T. E. Braniff Co., Oklahoma City, 
has attracted nation-wide attention amony 
insurance men by the snappy and valuable 
little publication he edits called “The Tebco 
It is a sales sheet, which ts 
read by many of the biggest men in the 


Messenger.” 


business, as well as the production force 
of the T. E. Braniff Co. The T. E. Bran- 
iff Co., by the way, is general agent for 
They are the 
Maryland Casualty, lidelity & Deposit, 
Insuran. « 
sylvania, United States Fire, (Marine De 


nine imsurance companies. 
Company of the State of Penn- 


partment), Concordia, Netherlands Fire, 
Vattonal Ben Franklin, Superior Tire, 
United States Lloyds and United States 
! We 
Vr. Braniff tells Tue Eastern UNDEk 
KITER how the house organ was started 


md something about it on this page. 


By Phil. Braniff 


Qn April 30th, 1919, T. E. Braniff, in 
pired by the enormous circulation and 
wonderful success of “The Saturday 
I:vening Post,” bought a multigraph ma 

line and a bottle of ink; woke up the 
tice boy, and started the “Tebco Messen 
ver.” Victor A. Smith, at that time 

iperintendent of agencies for the T. E 
Braniftf Company, and now with the Brear 

» Service Organization, designed the 
“Tebco Messenger” and nursed it through 
years. Mr. Smith was an 
exceptionally line publicity man, and started 


its early 


the “Messenger” off as a very interesting 
house organ. 1 never heard who chose 
the color scheme, but I think it was the 
blind aunt of a fellow who didn’t like Tom 
very well. At any rate, with its vivid 
colors you can’t throw it away without 
looking at it, you either have to read it 
or burn it. 

About the time “Vic” Smith went into 
the publicity business for himself and 
Uncle Sam was bidding a Sixty Dollar 
good-by to lots of soldiers who had helped 
win a war. The “Tebco Messenger” was 
left an orphan. It was passed from lap 
to lap for a year, during which time the 
different department heads would take 
turns in acting as editor, when suddenly 
another encumbrance was added to the 
T. LE. Braniff Company. I was the en- 
cumbrance. Having been honorably dis- 
charged from a horseless cavalry with 
three dollars cash and a big idea, I agreed 
to go to work for the T. E. Braniff Com- 
pany, so there remained only a matter of 
making them agree to let me, which they 
finally did. My work consisted principally 
of work. Il was a salesman, and have 
always been very fond of that kind of 
work. Although a lot of my competitors 
didn’t have sense enough to know I was 
in business I did manage to scrape up a 
little profit the first year. I don’t recall 
what I did with it. 

One day, when everybody else was tired 
of writing the “Tebco Messenger,” Tom 
3raniff suggested that I take a try at it. 
Everyone else was mighty glad to shove 
it off onto someone else, and, being the 
lowest ranking salesman in the office, 1 
had no one else to give it to. 

The “Tebco Messenger” has a mailing 
list of about one thousand, which includes 


people who are interested in our office. 
We try to make it contain real informa- 
tion, with enough well-broken English to 
make it interesting. The agents read it, 
and that is what interests us most. 


Finds Rate Book Romantic 


I don’t think I am over-sentimental, but 
I have always believed that there is more 
romance in a rate book than there is ina 
novel. In every sale there is a long story 
that has its interesting characters. In 
this business world we talk statistics and 
figures; our letters are right to the point, 
and frequently lack that personal touch 
that makes a “letter” a “personal call.” 
We want the agents to feel that we are 





PHIL. BRANIFF 


our entire agency torce and various othe: 
just one big lamuy and that their probiems 
are our problems. We tury to understand 
their problems, and much of the “Mes 
senger’ 1s devoted to them. The real in 
lormation contained in an issue ot tiie 
“Lebco Messenger” could probably be put 
down on tiree ines and mailed out to the 
agents at much less expense to us, but 
most of them would not read it. Lhey 
grow tired ot that sort of thing. Further 
more, most Oi them already know it, and 
although they may not be practicing it, 
they hate to be reminded. Mixing the 
message we are trying to get to the agent 
with a whole lot oi mtormation that has 
nothing to do with the business, can some- 
times be worked out to make a letter that 
they will read. 


Editor Solicits 


The agent or salesman who goes to the 
prospect to sell him insurance must have 
besides the knowledge of the insurance he 
is selling a good “sales talk.” Otten we 
try to advance an argument in favor ot 
some particular kind of insurance. We 
don’t advance any argument until we try 
it. kor example, the accident and health 
business is oiten sadly neglected by the 
average agent. This line otfers a mighty 
fine opportunity and, of course, the home 
office is doing everything it can to stimu- 
late the business. We frequently dwell on 
this subject. I do lots of soliciting my- 
self, and try to give the agents the ad- 
vantage of the experiences | have in sell- 
ing. Not so long ago while soliciting 
accident and health insurance I used as my 
argument the story of a blind man who at 
one time had had a great deal of money, 
but who had lost his eyesight and was 
now penniless and was selling shoestrings 
on the corner. The argument worked out 


very well, and I did sell some insurance 
through it. In the next issue of the 
“Tebco Messenger” the following letter 
appeared : 

Somewhere in your city sits an old 
blind man. He sells  shoestrings; 
maybe lead pencils. Don’t ask him to 
tell you the story of his life—it would 
frighten you. He would tell you a 
story that would have a startling 
similarity to your own—up to the 
point where he lost his eyesight—or 
his arms—or his legs. Once on a 
time he was an ambitious young man 
who went out into the world each 
morning and vigorously plied his 
trade. He intended to lay by enough 
money to retire at sixty. He was in 
such good health that he didn’t need 
any Accident and Health Insurance. 
Now he is past sixty—but he must 
work. An unavoidable accident cost 
him his eyesight. You will always 
be able to get a pretty good pair of 
shoestrings for ten cents; or if your 
heart is tender, for a dollar; that is, 
as long as men do not protect them- 
selves with Accident and Health In- 
surance. You have lots ef prospects 
who are now enjoying good health and 
prosperity. They don’t need any Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance now. 
Neither did the shoestring salesman— 
until the accident happened. 

Don’t ever ask a shoestring sales- 
man if he was an Insurance Agent. 
He might say “Yes.” He might add 
that he “intended” to write a lot of 
insurance—later. 

I have been reading about Sunny 
California. I had just about made 
up my mind to go out there for a few 
weeks this summer, but I talked to a 
“blind man.” He makes brooms. I 
don’t think I’d like to make brooms. 
They stick your hands. They don’t 
sell very well, either. California 1s 
just full of sheltering palms, but I 
can’t tear myself away from the 
“itching-palms” of Oklahoma City. 


Fire Prevention Week 


During Fire Prevention Week we 
vished to make some mention of the mat- 
ter to our agency force, and although we 
did not like to make it a dry letter full of 
statistics and incidents, neither did we 
wish to burlesque the idea. Trying to 
strike a medium between the two, the fol- 
lowing letter appeared in our “Tebco 
Messenger” of October 8, 1924: 

This is a “Fire Prevention’ letter. 
I think that everyone who writes let- 
ters should tell the reader either at 
the beginning or at the end of the let- 
ter, what he is talking about. 

With the possible exception of a 
drunken sailor, the hardest thing I 
know of to put out is a fire. Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cattle gave the milk busi- 
ness a black eye after the Chicago 


housewarming, but that was in the 
good old days, and if the milkman 
who weakens my cofice is a typical 
representative of the modern milk 
factory, they will never be able to 
prove that the milk business is to 
blame for the next fire unless they 
can show me that a windmill can kick 
over a lantern. 

Concrete was a big step in fire pre- 
vention, but the trouble is that too 
many of us wear out hats on it. 

Insurance doesn’t make fires cost 
any less; it just lightens the burden. 
lf the bimbo who distributes lighted 
matches could be brought to realize 
that every fire atiects the cost oi 
necessities such as bacon ’n Lords ’n 
eggs, as well as luxuries such as 
children ’n clothes ’n_ things, we 
wouldn't have so many _ firemen’s 
bands and fewer men would have to 
jump out of the third or fourth story 
at midnight. Of course some would 
still jump. Now that 1 have made it 
perfectly clear to you, we'll let the 
firemen off for the afternoon. 

As | sit here a whistle blows !—but 
it isn’t a fire whistle—it’s the weird 
cry of a lonesome slice of bacon 
calling for its mate—it’s the brick- 
layer's lullaby—it seems to say “Go 
eat, young man, go eat’—it’s the 
twelve o’clock whistle. 

In conclusion I will startle the world 
by announcing that I have discovered 
a substance that will revolutionize the 
fire insurance business. It will not 
burn. It is positively fircproof. 1 
bought a ton of it last winter. ‘hey 
told me it was coal. If you can get 
enough of it, we are saved. 

Don’t let “Fire Prevention Week’ 
keep you from burning up the pave- 
ment, 

We solicited the field force’s co-opera- 
tion and that of their friends in getting a 
full vote out for the November election. 
One of the reasons, and I believe the most 
important reason why we have had ow 
politicial troubles in this part of the coun 
try, if not in all parts of the country, is 
because of the lax and hopeless situation 
in getting the people out to vote. This 
may not appear in line with an insurance 
house organ, but, of course, we all know 
that the political situation is as vital to 
our insurance success as anything could 
possibly be, and when we have clean 
politics we will have more settled insur- 
ance conditions. 

If the ‘“Tebco Messenger” makes the 
duties of the local agent any more pleas- 
ant; if it helps him start the week off with 
a smile; if it gives him any assistance in 
the way of arguments in favor of insur- 
ance, then it is serving its purpose, and in 
the meantime is giving me an outlet for 
the overflow of conversation that I have 
to make some disposition of at the end of 
a day of soliciting. 











The Non-Cancellable 


Income Policy 


By William B. Snowden, Manager, Pacific Mutual, New York 


A man’s producing power is the most 
valuable asset he possesses. If he can- 
not work and produce an income he is 
worse off financially than if he were 
dead. A man insures his life because he 
is morally obligated to provide for his de- 
pendents, not only while living, but after 
death. He insures his property against 
loss by fire because it is valuable and be- 
cause he cannot afford to take the chance 
of losing at one fell swoop all that he has 
accumulated by the practice of rigid 
economy and thrift. 

For the past fifty years the insurance 
companies have provided temporary pro- 
tection against the loss of business time, 
due either to accident or sickness. I say 
“temporary” because these forms of 
policies are issued with the reservation 


by the companies of the right to cancel 
them at any time, and it has been the 
practice of the companies to cancel when- 
ever the insured became an undesirable 
risk. In other words, if a policyholder 
suffers a recurring disease, or for any 
cause is not physically or mentally fit, 
the companies invariably cancel. There- 
fore, at best, an old form disability policy 
is merely a term contract, providing pro- 
tection only while the insured is a first- 
class subject. Very few men are perfect 
risks during their entire lifetime, and 
they need protection the most when they 
are poor risks. 

It seems only fair that if an applicant 
is morally and physically fit the company 
should be willing to charge a sufficient 
premium to enable it to provide protec- 
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tion against loss of time during his busi- 
ness career. 


Many Illnesses Not Temporary 


‘rom time to time any one may have 
some slight ailment that will prevent him 
from attending to his business for a few 
days or a few weeks, but this is not a 
very serious matter. Should such dis- 
ability, however, run on and on for 
months, maybe for years under such con- 
dition, income will certainly not increase 
and possibly cease entirely. 

I have in mind one, a banker by pro- 
fession, who had a complete nervous 
breakdown, which necessitated among 
other things a trip around the world and 
complete absence from business for three 
years. In another case a lawyer con- 
tracted Bright’s disease and was com- 
pelled to quit his practice, which there- 
upon went to “the dogs.” He lingered on 
for almost four years and then died, 
meanwhile being compelled to draw upon 
his savings, lapse his life insurance, and 
at the time of his death was unable to 
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make any whatever for his 
wife and family. If this man had had a 
non-cancellable income contract, under 
its terms he would have received $500 a 
month or whatever the policy called for 
during his entire lifetime. This would 
have saved his life insurance, taken care 
of his family and perhaps prolonged his 
own life. 

There are hundreds of men in every 
community who are just as unfortunate 
as these men. In this modern time of 
strenuous business life men are breaking 
down nervously, falling victims to de- 
generate diseases, like diabetes, tubercu- 
losis, right’s disease, rheumatism, heart 
disease, which are often slow in their 
development, and which, _ therefore, 
actually totally disable for long periods 
of time, and in many, many cases put men 
in the down-and-out class for good. 

There are hundreds of cases is every 
community where the future success of 
high-salaried business and _ professional 
men depends only upon their ability to 
personally attend to business, or practice 
cheir professions. It is this class of men 
that the Non-Cancellable Income Contract 
is especially intended to protect. It prac- 
tically insures a man against the loss of 
his income up to $500 a month as long as 
he lives, for a comparatively small pre- 
mium. 

The “pension for life’ feature of the 
Non-Cancellable Income Contract pro- 


provisions 


vides an income to compensate in part for 


lessened efficiency in event of the loss by 
amputation of one hand or one foot or 
loss of the sight of one eye. A man who 
suffers such a loss naturally is not as 
efficient as when he was sound, even 
though he continues in his old occupa- 
tion. The contract provides a life pen- 
sion of 25 per cent. of the monthly in- 
come in event a hand or foot is lost, and 

10 per cent. in case of an eye. Oi 
course, full monthly income is paid for 
the time the loss causes total disability, 
the pension starting only after the policy- 
holder resumes his occupation or takes up 
a new one. 

This contract is based upon a medical 
examination and inspection, like life in- 
surance. It cannot be cancelled after 
once issued until you reach 60 years of 
age and the rate cannot be changed; in 
fact, it is in these respects like a life 
policy. It furnishes certain protection 
against loss of business time. 

Neither can the company restrict it in 
any way. You can have, say forty at- 
tacks of rheumatism, forty claims will be 
paid, and the policy will still go on as 
though nothing had ever happened to you. 
Did you ever stop to figure the actual 
value of a man’s time earning $6,000 an- 
nually? According to the American Table 
of Mortality, a man forty years of age, 
who passes a Satisfactory medical ex- 
amination, is expected to live twenty-eight 
years. Six thousand dollars a year for 
twenty-eight years amounts to $168,000. 
Have you any other asset as valuable as 
this? I think not, and that this, your 
biggest asset, should be insured. This 
new Non-Cancellable Income Contract is, 
in my opinion, the best form of insurance 
yet devised that will protect such an in- 
come. 

A business or professional man’s suc- 
cess is measured by his ability to think 
and act. When he is laid up for either a 
short period or permanently, he has 
plenty of time to do a lot of thinking. 
That’s usually about all he is able to do. 
lf he has $500 a month coming in regu- 
iarly, and knows that it will continue to 
come for life while he is laid up, his 
thoughts are apt to be pleasant and his 
chances for a speedy recovery greatly in- 
creased. On the other hand, if his mind 
is tortured by worry about the future— 
well, you know the answer. 





A SUGGESTION TO AGENTS 

Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co., Boston, 
have made this suggestion to THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER which is worthy of the con- 
sideration of insurance agents throughout 
the country: 

“The most important question confront- 
ing the insurance agents at this time 
is legislation affecting the insurance busi- 
ness which will be before over forty 
legislatures in the United States in the 
early part of 1925, and while it is not 
applicable or pertinent to the high pur- 
pose of the salesmanship edition which 
you are about to publish, it would be a 
mighty good thing for the business if it 
could be included. 

“An appeal should be made to agents 
everywhere to get personally acquainted 
with the representatives from their dis- 
tricts in the state legislatures and to 
offer to assist them in solving the in- 
surance problems which they will be 
called upon to consider. The~ should 
strive to bring about a better under- 
standing of our profession and of its 
personnel and should strive to convince 
the legislators that the insurance busi- 
ness is not seeking any special privi- 
— or advantages but desires only fair 
aws. 











THIS 
IS 
A SIMPLE TRUTH: 


The 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


HAS MUCH TO OFFER 


in service and in business- 
getting ideas and 


co-operation to its Agents. 


Tl PROTECTS THEM IN THEIR TERRI- 
TORIAL RIGHTS NOT FORGETTING 
THEIR JUST ALLOTMENT OF COMMIS- 
SIONS ON BROKERAGE BUSINESS. 





Surplus, 
$1,004,476.83 


$1,000,000.00 
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“Then give to THE WORLD the best you 
have and the best will come back to you.” 
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The Greatest Building Year in History 


All records in the history of this coun- 
try for amount and value of new buildings 
erected were shattered in 1923. The people 
of the United States added last year in 
insurable values as represented by new 
buildings alone, more than three billions of 
dollars. 


We have 


lor several years. 


been building at a fast rate 
In 1921 we had a great 
year with new building reaching a total of 
1,573 million dollars. Last year the new 
1921. 

hese figures do not take into account 
at all, of 


in the 


building was double that of 


course, the enormous increase 
value of buildings previously built. 
Such mecreases in value added a huge sum 
to the insurable property values of the 
In the ten years since the World 


value of all 


country. 
War, the 


country has practically doubled. 


property in the 
All kinds 
of property taken together were estimated 
tu have a pre-war value of about 180 bil- 
lions of dollars. After ten years this stood 
at 320 billions. 


Values Doubled and Trebled 


But that is not all. The value of manu 
tactured products has also doubled in that 
ume. One group of such articles oi spe 
interest to the 
furniture, clothing and kindred property 
has more than trebled in value. 
vi this class of goods in the country today 
is placed at 3Y billions as compared with 


cial insurance business 


‘The value 


12 billions ten years ago. 


This great increase in insurable value 
lias, of course, been reflected in the premium 
the 


agent. 


account ol insurance 
lt has 


constructive 


companies and 


olf the local been a great 


opportunity = Lor service ill 


preserving these values by insurance, as 
the 
The pertunent in 


quiry may be, “Did you get your shares”. 


well as a profitable enterprise tor 


agents ol the country. 


Some of the statistics accompanying this 


article will suggest an analysis of yow 
business to see il it has grown in the right 
proportions along with the great increases 


i values. 


Building Doubled in Two Years 


A local insurance agent with a bent toi 
statistical analysis, who cared to indicate 
graphically the increased insurable values 
in his territory, would find that one gen- 
eral class of property stood out beyond all 
others. A graph of new building opera- 
tions based on the value of building permits 
tor the section, would emphasize the great 
ly increasing insurance possibilities in that 
field alone. 

From 1921 to 1923, new building in the 
United 


States increased from 1,573 mil- 
hons of dollars in the former year, to 
3,099 millions last year. That is, the value 


doubled. This does not take into considera 
tion, of course, the increased values dur 
ing those 


years of the buildings already 


built. This is simply new construction. 


Residence Building Leads 
Where did the bulk of this new business 
lie? In residence building. In 1921 the 
amount of new resident building—and it 
was a great building year—amounted to 


What Made 1923 a Record Breaker 
New Construction Exceeded Three Billions of Dollars 


New Building Values Alone Doubled in Two Years 


Value of All Kinds of Property Has Doubled Since the 


World War 


Furniture and Clothing Have Trebled in Value in Ten 


Years 


Statistics Show Enormous Increases in Insurable Values 


over 897 millions of dollars. The building 
people themselves thought they had seen 
the top in 1922 when the building 
reached the previously undreamed of total 
of 1,538 million dollars. last year 
with 1,911 millions and maybe 
even that fabulous sum for living quarters 
built in one year may be passed in 1924, 
for the figures for six months show a total 


new 


Then 
passed it 


of 901 million dollars. These figures in- 
clude all kinds of residence property, ex 
cept hotels. 


So, construction to mect housing needs 
is still one of the strongest factors in the 
business activity of the country and it 
promises to continue to be a powerful fac- 





residential buildings represented 33.8% of 
the total. On the bases of number, there 
were more one-family houses built than 
any other class. As a direct reflection of 
this, the wext largest item in number was 
private garages and this points to 
extent of the exodus into the suburbs. 
Although New York City provided for 
more families than any other city in the 
new building for the first hali of this year, 
it did not approach Los Angeles in the 
number provided for according to popula- 
tion. The fast growing Pacific Coast city 
provided for 302.3 families to each 10,000 
of population in that time. 
cities in this respect are: 


the 


The leading 














tor for some time. TOS SANBEIES oocig saa see es 302.3 
New Building in 1923 and 1921 Compared 
1923 1921 
Residential ..................... $1,911,388,072 $897,876,729 
RE ites: sitieina basa pee waeesiehe 106,159,417 39,476,010 
eS 53,913,737 62,505,542 
NE 65 Nereh awiksenwetameebee 45,770,128 29,134,571 
siti e aite i e-nca weak ok BARC 161,500,065 73,482,094 
Pemiie Gennes... . 0660 ccieees 52,342,838 26,668,961 
Private Garages ................ 110,563,189 59,277,455 
Service Stations................. 9,772,783 3,723,131 
ee eee 37,624,370 19,072,604 
Office Buildings ................. 173,571,658 113,994,025 
Public Buildings ................ 21,232,556 16,437,182 
ee ee ree 49,899,693 13,349,376 
Schools, Libraries .............. 155,742,271 90,214,921 
Warehouses, Stores ............. 192,912,895 100,727,549 
Miscellaneous ................... 17,301,283 27,187,788 
$3,099,694,905 $1,573,127,938 
Sections That Profited Most PPCCONG SosiesisS has cin acoiees 139.8 
Where was the activity greatest and what Uakland ........... eee NT — 
secuion profited most’ ‘The figures tor the Dallas Baek a ane Tas Se a 
first six months of this year show that the New York .............+. 126.2 
expenditure for new construction was Houston ‘ak i Bs 120.2 
greatest in New York City with 548 mil- cunenene agi ih 106.9 
lions to be spent in the half year. Chicago Partans, veal ree 
was next with 166 millions, then Detroit, Birmingham ........ 104.8 
87 millions; Los Angeles, 78 millions, and Atlanta ..........25-.--, 101.5 


Philadelphia, 72 millions. 

Analysis of the figures shows some in- 
teresting facts. Of the estimated cost of 
all new building in the country, 66.2% 


was tor residence purposes. The non- 


Big Office Building Values 


The largest amount of money spent dur- 
ing the first half of this year for any class 
of non-residential building was for office 


buildings. 
dollars. 

As in previous years, the cost of amuse- 
ment buildings exceeded that of churches, 
nearly 22 million dollars being spent in the 
six months’ period for this class.~ The 
building of factories kept pace with the 
new construction last year with a total 
value of 81 millions. 

Over 69 million dollars were spent ou 
new warehouses and stores. But this hali 
year figure doesn’t come up to last year’s 
great total of nearly 193 millions in new 
construction for this class of buildings. 

The new building construction last year 
may stand a long time as a record and it’s 
worth looking into in a little detail. 


This totaled over 100 million 


Value Doubled in Two Years 


Last year there was an estimated increase 
of 95.3% in the cost of new building over 
that of 1921. That is, the new building 
value had practically doubled in two years. 
There was an increase last year of 00.2% 
in the number of permits issued for new 
building compared with 1921. The number 
had much more than doubled. 


Three Billions in New Buildings 


In 1923 alone, more than 3 billions oi 
dollars was involved in the new building 
and this represents the new construction 
in only 209 leading cities where such data 
is available. This is the largest amount 
ever spent in any one year in the history 
of the country. 

In cities of 25,000 population and over, 
49.0% of all new building last year was 
for residential purposes. This class took 
65.1% of all the money involved. This was 
the second year since statistics of this kind 
have been kept that more permits were 
issued for non-residential building than for 
residential. This is accounted for by the 
number of private garages erected. Of the 
number involved, 40% of the permits were 
for garages and one-family houses 38.1%. 
During the previous three years, more per- 
mits were issued for one-family houses 
than for any other class. 

Including hotels—the value of which tor 
the year was over 106 million dollars— 
the total spent for residential purposes in 
1923 was 2,017 million dollars or 65.1% 
of the total of all new construction. The 
non-residential construction amounted to 
1,082 millions. 

The next largest sum was for ware- 
houses and stores, 192 millions. Office 
building construction reached a total of over 
173 millions. New factories amounted to 
161 million and schools and libraries cost 
155 millions. 





li you have allowed your prospect to 
turn you down on an initial closing argu- 
ment do not feel that this is final, but go 
back and create more interest in your 
proposition and then gradually but firmly 
lead him toward another close. 





Men with large salaries are always 
good prospects. Their names and rat- 
from Dun’s or 


ings can be obtained 
Bradstreet’s reports. 
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The Youngest Editor and His Work 


[he youngest editor in the insurance 
yusiness is not with a weekly insurance 
but is a member of the staff of 
the Pacific Department of the North 
British & Mercantile, the Common 

ealth, the Pennsylvania and the Mer- 
cantile He is C. F. 


paper, 


Jailey, manager of 
the advertising department of those com 
vanies on the Coast, and is just twenty 
vO years old 

Editor Bailey’s papers are “The Co-In 


uror,” which goes to agents and “The 


City News,” which goes to brokers, and 
the papers have made a decided hit with 
the insurance fraternity in the far West 





C. F. BAILEY 

One of the trout page covers of “The 
Co-Insuror” are printed herewith 

Mr. Bailey attended the University of 
Cahfornia tor two years, studying art 
and advertising after having at 
tended the Technical High School of 
Oakland studying art along with the 
usual high-school curriculum After 


leaving the university he worked at odd 
jobs of advertising and poster work, un- 


til May, 1923, when he joined the forces 
of the North British & Mercantile as 
advertising manager of its Pacific De- 
partment. He established and has edited 
the Co-Insuror. The paper started as 
a four page affair and has. steadily 
grown The first edition was a small 


pocket-size book remaining in that form 
until September of this year when it 
was enlarged to double its size. 

The Co-Insuror has grown in. staff 

well as in size and the Pacific De- 
partment has appointed six of its field 
men as associate editors and the tip 
has gone out to agents in the depart- 
ment that contributions of articles will 
be welcome—if they are readable, valu- 
able and to the point. 

Mr. Bailey is also editor of “City 
News” gotten out by the Pacific Depart- 
ment of the North British & Merchantile 

and allied companies, for brokers only 
ind has also scored a success. 

\ sample list of contents of one num- 
er of “The Co-Insuror,” which is 
rinted on good stock and attractively 
illustrated follow: 

The lead story is an article on Water 
Damage Insurance, telling how water 


damage happens, how it can be pre- 
vented and what the rates are. 

That is followed by a discussion of 
“Spontaneous Combustion As a Com- 
mon Hazard,” by P. R. Howard, special 
agent, with a picture of the burning of 
the Milwaukee Road Elevator, owned by 
the C. M. & S. T. Railroad, a fire caused 
by spontaneous combustion, which 
caused $500,000 damage. 

The next article takes up one of the 
counties in California, shows how it is 
progressing and is illustrated with pic- 


Pacific Field, with good biographical 
sketches. Here is one printed of George 
M. Guenser, an agent of Havre, Mont., 
showing Mr. Bailey’s unconventional and 
decidedly interesting style: 

“Mr. Guenser arrived in Havre August 
28, 1912, to cast his fortunes with that 
city and surrounding country, devoting 
his time to real estate, rentals, investi- 
ments. insurance and collections. George 
Guenser is rated as one of the best col- 
lectors that ever stepped up to the plate. 
Most of his clients find it easier in the 








tures of beauty spots in the county. 

The need for personal effects insur- 
ance is proved in an article containing 
pictures of the ruins of the fashionable 
Hillcrest Hotel, Chebeague Island, Me. 

Another good article on building con- 
struction is a concluding feature. 

The Co-Insuror takes a leaf from 
“Judge” and “Life” by getting out num- 
bers which feature or specialize some- 
thing. Thus, it has issued “An Insti- 
tutional Number,” also a “Travel Num- 
ber” and an “Automobile Number.” 

Pictures are frequently printed of 
agency offices and of personalities in the 











long run to arrange to “pay up” when 
George gets on the job, because he 
never quits or lets them feel at all 
slighted. Like many Montana agents, 
Mr. Guenser has been twice caught in 
bank failures. Finding his working capi- 
tal gone two years ago, he got busy 
and dug up another one, only to lose it 
again in 1923. Game and plucky, he 
“dug” again and, although facing con- 
ditions which would discourage most 
men, he is still on his feet and going 
strong again. He owns some twenty 
residences in Havre and believes in 
keeping them in good, tenantable con- 
dition whether times are good or other- 


wise. Guenser swears by the North Brit 
ish, makes it his leader in his agency, 
and declares it will take more than a 
mere bank failure or two to stop him.” 
Occasionally a poem with a point driv 
ing home is grabbed from some ex- 
change, one in a recent issue being en- 
titled “Head Work” and reading as fol- 
lows: 
A woodpecker pecks 
many specks, 
Of sawdust when building a hut. 
He works like a nigger to make the 
hole bigger— 
He’s sore if his cutter won’t cut. 


out a great 


He ne’er gives a 
that are cheap, 

But there’s one thing can rightly be 
said— 

The whole excavation has this ex- 
planation: 

He builds it by using his head. 


peep, for plans 





You must have confidence in yourself 
and in the policy contract you are sell 
ing. By learning your policy thoroughly 
this confidence will come to you 
Nothing facilitates the first interview 
with a prospective buyer like confidence 
and dignity on the part of the salesman. 
—Norwich Union Indemnity. 





You must be enthusiastic at all times. 
not to the point where it becomes dis 
pleasing, but enough to impress your 
prospect with the fact that you believe 
in your policy, profession and the com- 
pany which you _ represent.—Norwich 
Union Indemnity. 





The three vitally important things the 
salesman must know are himself, his 
work and his prospect. 





Accident insurance had its origin in 
Europe where it was first written to 
cover accidents of travel. It had its in 
ception in this country about 1863. 





The average man likes to hear himself 
talk and if there is any time when you 
ought to be humoring the other fellow 
it is when you are trying to make a cus 
tomer of him. You can afford to do a 
little bit of listening at that time, even 
though his ideas may sound very fool 
ish to you, if he is paying you for it- 
and that’s exactly what he is doing when 
he buys.—“Co-ordinator.” 





While objections may be illusions in 
the buyers’ minds they are something 
which must be handled and done away 
with.—Printer’s Ink. 


The Smith Family 
Of Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 8) 


a nephew of Thomas B. Smith became 
secretary. 

“In the early part of 1918, my brother 
Harvey became associated with the 
company, being the first one of the sons 
to enter the business. I entered the busi- 
ness in May, 1918, and Thomas B., Jr., 
started in August 1923. 

“On January Ist, 1922, there was a 
change cluminating in the resigna- 
tion of George B. Smith. Mr. 
Lloyd remained as president-treasurer; I 
became vice-president, James C. Whe- 
don was elected secretary and Joseph A. 
Donoghue, assistant treasurer. Those 
are the executive officers at the present 
time but the majority of the stock is 
owned by my father. Our office has just 
been removed from the Lincoln Build- 
ing to the Packard Building and has be- 
come the finest surety bond office in 
Philadelphia.” 
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Conditions and Warranties in Policies 


of Insurance 


By Frank N. Crosby, Attorney for Home Insurance Co. 


What is a condition? What is a 
warranty? What are their functions? 
What are the functions of agents and 
bokers respecting them? 

As I discuss these questions I purpose 
as far as possible to avoid so-called 
legal phraseology, and write in terms 
that the layman uses every day of his 
life. To that end I revamp the defini- 
tions given in the law dictionaries and 
use the homely language that passes 
over the luncheon table, on the street, 
and over the office desk. And because 
the courts of one state sometimes place 
on a given provision in a policy a dif- 
ferent interpretation from that which 
the tribunals of another state place on it, 
{ shall not attempt (with perhaps one 
or two exceptions) to pick any policy 
apart, to point out its several conditions 
or warranties, to cite cases, or to analyze 
decisions. It will suffice to call attention 
to the legal and moral importance of 
conditions and warranties and the legal 
and moral duties of the parties between 
whom they are made. 


The Importance of the Word “If” 


A condition is what follows an “if” 
and depends on it. The “if” may not be 
visible at a glance. It may be concealed 
in a mass of other words. It may not 
even be spelled with the two letters we 
know so well; but it is there, or the 
condition is not there. And the reader 
should remember that the “if” is the 
chief support of this definition. The 
condition not only follows it, but de 
pends on it. In various places in the 
fire and automobile policies, for example, 
are the words “This entire policy shall 
be void if,” etc., ‘This company shall 
not be liable for loss or damage occur- 
ring while”, etc., “No recovery shall be 
had udner this policy, if,’ etc. What 
follows the “if” and what follows the 
“while” constitute the conditions. And 
it is perfectly plain that “occurring 
while” means the same as “if at the 
time.” Again, in the automobile policy 
there are certain paragraphs headed 
“CONDITIONS,” and at the end of the 
policy is a paragraph that begins: 

“No suit or action on this policy for 

the recovery of any claim hereunder 
shall be sustainable in any court of law 
or equity unless the Assured shall have 
fully complied with all the foregoing re- 
quirements.” 
That paragraph provides the “if” for 
the preceding conditions. It provides 
that something has been, is, or will be 
“unless,” and “unless” contains the “if,” 
because “unless complied with” means 
‘if not complied with.” 


Definition of “Warranty” 


A warranty is a solemn statement 
that something has been, is or will be 
so—a solemn statement on which the 
person making it stakes his fortunes of 
the moment. In other words he says in 
effect, “I say that such and such is the 
fact, and I pledge my rights under this 
contract, and what I expect to get out of 
it, that what I say is true.’ 

Warranties in specific terms contain 
the word “warrants,” and it would be a 
waste of space to instance them at this 
point, but there really is little practical 
difference between a condition and a 
warranty so far as a policy of insurance 
is concerned. They are different meth- 
ods aimed at the same result, and some- 
times I am inclined to suspect that here 
and there in the long generations of 
policy builders a man, grown drowsy 
under the monotony of his work, came 
to with a start and changed a condition 
to a warranty for the very variety of 
the thing. There is, however, a slight 


psychological difference between them. 
When one man says to another, “I will do 
so and so, if you will do thus and thus,” 
and the second man agrees to it, he does 
not carry away with him so weighty an 
impression of his obligations as he 
carries after he has said to the first man 
“You do so and so, and I warrant that 
[ will do thus and thus.” When an 
assured knows that he has warranted 
certain things to be so, his mind is apt 
to hark back to what he has learned 
about warranties in deeds and war 
ranties of goods, and to be somewhat 
impressed with his obligations. 

The functions of both conditions and 
warranties are to protect the party to a 
contract in whose favor they are made. 
and sometimes, perhaps, to remind the 
party making them that he has a con 
science to preserve. 


Policy a Complete Contract 


Now let us remind ourselves of the 
fact that a policy is a contract. The 
assured does not set his signature to it. 
No witness signs it, nor do the parties 
to it call in a notary; but it is a con- 
tract. You often hear a man _ who 
occupies a house owned by another man 
say he has no lease. If the owner is in 
Iurope and does not know that he is 
in the house, he is probably right. It is 
likely, in that event, that the occupant 
has no lease, and his status is that of a 
trespasser. But if the owner does know 
that he is there, and accepts rent from 
him, then he has a lease. It may be a 
lease for a year, or a lease from month 
to month, neither of which need be in 
writing; but is a lease. 

And there are thousands of written 
contracts that are signed by only one of 
the parties but are binding on the others 
when they accept them. Such is a policy 
of insurance; and it is just as binding on 
the assured in law, to say nothing of 
morals, as it is on the company. When 
he takes all that is in it, and agrees to 
it and be bound by it. And he is the 
party to the contract who accepts the 
conditions and makes the warranties. 

Let us bear in mind that frequently 
what one party is obligated to do under 
a contract is very different from what 
the other party is obligated to do under 
the same contract. There is a large 
class of contracts under which one 
party has only one thing to do—that is, 
pay the price. The housewife, when she 
buys a dozen eggs, pays the price and 
thus ends her obligations under her 
contract. Her husband, when he buys 
the winter’s supply of coal, pays the 
price, and ends his obligations under the 
contract. They are simple purchasers, 
nothing else, There are many other 
contracts under which the person paying 
the price has several things to do beside 
making the payment. If he buys per- 
sonal property, furniture, a piano, or an 
automobile. under a _ conditional sale 
contract, he will find himself under 
several rigid obligations, the failure to 
live up to any of which is likely to cost 
him not only the property, but also 
whatever he may have already paid on 
the price. If he buys real estate in a 
restricted residential district his deed 
will impose on him a number of obliga- 
tions or limitations. Any building he 
erects must be used for dwelling pur- 
poses, and it must cost at least the sum 
named in the restriction; and there are 
apt to be a number of other limitations 
on his use of the property. 


In the first class of the contracts we 
have noted, no conditions are imposed 
on the purchaser. In the second, several 
are imposed. In the case of the per- 
sonal property, the purchaser will doubt- 
less sign the contract. In the case of 


the real property he will not sign, but 
by accepting the deed he will agree to 
the conditions and be as surely bourd 
by them as if he had given bond. 


The Responsibility of the Assured 


Unfortunately the assured oftcn looks 
on himself as a mere purchaser when he 
buys insurance. It doesn’t occur to 
him that he has agreed to do anything 
else than pay the premium. But the 
conditions and warranties contained in a 
policy are made binding on him as soon 
as he accepts the policy. If he would 
take the trouble to read the policy it 
would doubtless come to him that he 
has agreed to do something beside pay 
the premium; but the fine print is dis- 
couraging, perhaps, and the sentcnces 
are not snappy; wherefore the mystery 
of the unread policy is equal to that of 
the thoroughly perused detective story— 
until the final chapter, when it may be- 
come the unpleasant duty of an adjuster 
to unfold the solution. 


We have said that the functions of 
conditions and warranties a‘e to protect 
the party in whose favor they are made. 
In the policy they are to protect the 
company against unjust, iliegel, or im- 
moral claims made by the assured. 
There are in these United States about 
110,000,000 human beings, and it is to the 
credit of the larger number of them 
that only one half of one per cent of 
insurance claims are contested. One 
half of one per cent, however, has been 
enough to show the men in the insur- 
ance business that the companies need 
a certain measure of protection. There 
is. you will recall, something in the 
Bible about the effect of a little leaven. 
Of the 110,000,000 human beings there is 
doubtless a vast number whose indivi- 
dual boast is, “My word is as good as 
my bond.” But many a man whose word 
is perfectly good when he remembers 
what it was, is possessed of an unstable 
memory. Generally speaking, good 
faith reduced to writing is more reliable 
than good faith merely felt, and the 
more definite the understanding is, the 
more certain the good faith will be. 
And it is the province of good faith, 
among other things, so far as the as- 
sured is concerned, to see that the 
hazard insured against is not increased 
beyond what was contemplated when the 
contract was written, and that nothing 
else is done to create circumstances 
under which the company would have 
declined the risk in the first instance. 


Attitude of Assured and Company 


There is sometimes this difference be- 
tween the respective attitudes of the 
assured and the company toward a 
policy. The assured’s attitude before a 
loss sometimes differs from his attitude 
after the loss. The company’s is the 
same before and after. A simple illus- 
tration is found in the case of the auto- 
mobile theft policy and the locking de- 
vice warranty. When the assured applies 
for insurance the agent tells him that if 
the automobile be equipped with a lock- 
ing device his premium will be sub- 
stantially less. Assume, if you will, that 
at the moment the car is not so equip- 
ped. The difference in premium, how- 
ever, is such that the assured decides to 
have the locking device put on, and the 
warranty is accordingly attached to the 
policy. The assured puts the policy 
away, and doubtless at the time fully 
intends to have the car equipped with a 
lock. He is busy, however, and neglects 
to do so for a few days. Within a week 
the car is stolen. He was thoroughly 
satisfied with his contract when it was 
written, and fully knew what he was 


doing. The chances now are very large 
that he will return to the agent with the 
report of his loss, and ask the company 
to take the additional premium, take off 
the warranty, and pay the loss; and 
perhaps he will feel aggrieved if the 
company declines to do so. 

The attitude of the company has not 
changed. It was satisfied with the con- 
tract before the loss, and it had every 
right to expect that the assured would 
live up to it and make good on his 
warranty. It cannot be blamed if now it 
maintains the same attitude and refuses 
to pay ter es of the breach of the 
warranty. I do not contend that a lock 
is an infallible preventive of theft; but 
it certainly is a deterrent, and it -corres- 
pondingly diminishes the hazard. It was 
the company’s right in good faith to rely 
on his compliance with the warraniv—to 
take it for granted that he was perform 
ing his duty, in accordance with the 
warranty, to diminish the hazard. The 
assured said when he took the policy 
with the warranty attached, “I say that 
there is a locking device on my car, and 
I pledge my rights under this contract 
and what I expect to get out of it that 
the lock is there.” 


Compliance is Assured’s Interest 


What I have written concerns the 
obligations of the assured and they are 
interrelated obligations in which every 
one of the whole great body of assured 
is interested. When an assured violates 
his policy conditions the interests of 
everyone else who has a policy of insur 
ance are linked with those of the com 
panies themselves, whether he knows it 
or not, whether he believes it or not; 
just as the interests of every law-abiding 
citizen are linked with those of the state 
when another citizen violates the law. 
Law had its origin in contract, crude 
if you will, but nevertheless in contract; 
and the object of contract, like the ob- 
ject of law, is order. Violate either, 
and you tend to upset order. 

The provisions of insurance policies 
are the result of long experience of men 
who have spent their lives in the busi 
ness of insurance—men who have had 
the vagaries of human nature as exem 
plified in the business knocked into them 
day by day. In many states the reason 
ableness and necessity of the provisions 
of the fire policy have impressed legis 
lators who have enacted them into law 
You know that, Mr. Reader, as well as 
I know it, but if you do not occasionally 
forget it, several other readers do. 
Think of it all before you ask a company 
to overlook a breach of condition or 
warranty—and then if you feel impelled 
to do so, ask it as a matter of grace 
and not as a right of the assured. 


Companies Willing and Ready To Pay 
Their Losses 


Roughly speaking, breaches of condi 
tions and warranties have their origin 
either in the design, the thoughtlessness, 
or the negligence of the assured. I ven 
ture to say that no broker or agent now 
in the flesh would have the effrontery 
openly to support an assured who has 
violated his policy by design. Unfor- 
tunately, however, when he has breached 
them through his own negligence the 
assured too often insists that the com 
pany that has issued his policy overlook 
the breach and pay him the full amount 
of his loss. He can find plenty of law- 
yers to help him insist. More than once 
in the stress of an argument I have 
heard lawyers say (and they should know 
better) “The insurance companies ar: 
always anxious to get their premiun s, 
but they are not so anxious to pay then 
losses.” Of course, the companies ai 


anxious to get their premiums. It needs 
no illustration to show that part of a 
company’s income is composed of pre 


miums. It needs no argument io prov 
that to continue in business a company 
must have a continuing income and 
make a profit. And the fact that a 
company is reluctant to overlook a 


breach of condition or warranty does 
not show reluctance to pay iis losses. 
Insurance companies expect iosses and 
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are very willing to pay them when thie 
assured have lived up to their contracts. 

the only possible answer when a com- 
pany’s representative points to a breach 
that has occurred through the assured’s 
negligence is that he had no intention 
to breach his contract. But, “I didn’t 
mean to do it” is an excuse of childhood, 
which is often accepted because the 
child is unable clearly to unde~stand the 
meaning and the results of negligence. 
No one in the estate of manhood 1s 
justified in such a plea, and he would 
hesitate to make it under the terns of 
any other kind of contract. Why, then, 
under the poli y? 


Functions of Agents and Brokers 
Respecting Warranties and 


Conditions 
What are the provinces of the broke 
ind agent respectively concerning con 
ditions and warranties? The broker re 


presents the assured, the agent repre 
sents the Company. In several respects 
their duties differ and their interests 
are distinct. But they have one common 
interest—to see that the assured does 
not violate his conditions and that he 
fulfills his warranties. In the metro- 
politan districts where the agent seldom 
sees the assured and deals almost wholly 
with the broker, that interest is in the 
keeping of the latter. Too often he 
confines the expression of the interest 
to the remark, “If a loss occurs notify 
me,” or to a corresponding legend pasted 
on the back of the policy. I have heard 
numerous conversations between broker 
and client before the writing of a policy, 
and universally they have been confined 
to the character of the coverage, the 
form of it, and the company to be 
selected. Not once have I heard a 
broker call attention to any duty of the 
assured under the terms of a_ policy. 
But many times I have seen on the back 
of a policy the pasted label, “If a loss 
occurs notify John Doe & Co.” 
eee 

“Tf a loss occurs.” That means “after 
” Mr. Reader, the larger part of 
the time when it is to your’ advantage 
to live up to the terms of a contract of 
any kind is the period before the date 
when you wish to collect under it. Now 
I am ready to admit that unless rates of 
premium and commission swell to the 
bursting point the average broker can 
not afford to conduct classes for the 
instruction of his assured. I am also 
ready to admit that if he could afford 
to conduct them he would lecture to 
empty chairs. But he can produce a 
wonderfully educational effect by a few 
wise well chosen snappy remarks when 
he delivers the policy 


How Broker Can Guard His Client’s 


Interests 


a loss. 


In some states when a would be broker 
apples for a license he must go through 
the form of an examination. It is per 
haps rather a questionnaire, and the 
questions are so far as I know always 
the same in the same jurisdiction. One 
of them relates to the broker's ditty to 
his assured, and I have often vondered 
what percentage of the applicants when 
they answer this question, think of any 
part of the policy except the forms and 
endorsements. The abler braims in the 
larger brokers’ offices occupy themselves 
with the greater affairs of the Susiness: 
the drafting of forms for large lines, 
engineering problems, the solution 0: 
which may effect for their client reduc 
tions of rates, competitive strategy, and 
the like, all of which have to do with big 
business. But the assured who are likely 
to break their policy conditions are not 
the men in big business. Big business 
usually has in its offices officials who are 
charged with the duty to know what is 
in the contrats their companies make, 
whether they be insurance contracts or 
otherwise, and their insurance conditions 
and warranties are usually kept un 
broken. It is the smaller business men, 
filling their insurance needs through the 
smaller brokers who are apt to overlook 
their policy obligations. The smalle: 
broker very properly emulates his 
larger brother in the business in the 
study he vives to forms and coverage in 


general. But far more than the larger 
broker he should give attention to the 
body of the contract and guard his as- 
sured against violations of it, inadver- 
tent perhaps, but serious in effect. 

How can he guard his assured against 
violations? I prefer not to be trite, or 
I might drive home an adage or two. 
But the front end of a period is where 
preparedness should begin. If the 
broker, when he hands the policy to his 
assured, avould remind him that it con- 
tains conditions and that by accepting 
it he agrees to these conditions—that it 
contains warranties, and that by accept- 
ing it he makes these warranties, he 
would at least sow the seed of a little 
caution. I instigate no speeches to as- 
sured. I incite no broker to lecture his 
client. I make no claim that anything 
he may say will prevent all insurance 
ills, but I do say that an incisive word or 
two may avoid trouble for his assured 
and, what to the broker is just as im 
portant, may save worry for himself. 

Mr. Broker, you are the assured’s 
counsel, and he is often in the dark 
as to what advice he should ask for. 
Give him a word or two about the body 
of his contract, and make it sharp 
enough to reach his memory. 


How Agent Can Protect Customer 

Outside the larger cities, where the 
assured has no broker, but receives his 
policy directly from the agent, the lat 
ter to some extent takes on the func 
tions of adviser to assured. 
the assured’s 


He is not 
representative, but his 
province is to discuss his wares as an 
intelligent and honest salesman of mer- 
chandise discusses what he has to sell. 
The clothing salesman does not confine 
his discussion to any specific part of a 


garment, but before the purchase is 


concluded he tells the customer all about 
it. And the agent salesman in the same 
way should give his purchaser at least 
a working knowledge of the contract 
he is buying. That many agents are 
awake to the importance of a definite 
understanding on all questions of cover- 
age is evident from the number of in- 
auiries received by the underwriters at 
the company’s home offices, as to how 
certain policies should be written. But 
with agents, as with brokers, attention is 
often concentrated on forms and en- 
dorsements and the bodv of the contract 
is taken for granted. Even so, if the 
endorsement be one in common or fre- 
quent use it may also be taken for 
granted without reading, and some of 
them contain both conditions and war- 
ranties. And if the agent does his full 
dutv to himself he will bring it home 
to the assured that he is a party to a 
contract and is under certain obligations. 


His full duty to himself, T say. In 
the larger cities where the broker buys 
over the counter or through the metro- 
politan agent, loss controversies usually 
take place between the broker or public 
adjuster and the companies’ adjusters, 
and reach the underwriters only indi 
rectly. In the smaller places, however, 
the local agent is almost never wholly 
clear from adjustment negotiations. 
These may be entirely harmonious and 
more frequently than otherwise they are. 
Sut if any acrimony develops the agent 
is certain to be drawn into the contro- 
versy, not by his fellow company man, 
but by the assured. If the assured has 
failed to keep any of his conditions 
or to live up to his warranties he will 
naturally do all he can to force settle- 
ment, notwithstanding the breach; and 
the first place to which he will look 
for aid will be the agent’s office. In 
such cases the assured and the agent 
are fellow townsmen, usually well ac- 
quainted with each other, and the agent 
has pulling on him from opposite direc 
tions his friendship for his neighbor and 
his loyalty to its principal. His position 
in that case is at best embarrassing. 
Of course, the agent cannot conduct 


Pointers from Loss Department 
of America Fore Companies 


(Continued from page 12) 


vantageously bought when prices were very 
low, or on the other hand, business ex- 
igencies might have compelled its purchase 
in an extremely unfavorable market, so 
that the replacement cost of the same item 
under normal conditions six months or a 
year later would vary widely from the 
original purchase price. 

“Generally speaking, the insurable value 
of property, whether real or personal, is 
its normal replacement cost on the day 
of the fire less a reasonable reduction for 
depreciation resulting from ordinary wear 
and tear by usage, by obsolescence, or 
otherwise. For example, if a given ma- 
chine which cost $1,000 can be replaced 
in the open market for $800 on the date of 
its destruction by fire and if the same ma- 
chine has depreciated ten per cent through 
usage during the period of its operation, 
the assured will have lost $800 less $80, 
or $720, and that figure would be the meas- 
ure of his claim under an insurance policy. 

“On the other hand if the replacement 
cost of the machine had increased $200, 
the same rule would apply and the claim- 
ant would be entitled to collect $1,200 less 
$120 or $1,080. 

“Having this in mind and remembering 
that a policy of insurance is a policy of 
indemnity, I believe your clients will have 
no difficulty in arriving at the proper 
amount of insurance to carry on_ their 
plant.” 


CURBSTONE GASOLINE 
PUMPS 


Neither Building Nor Contents 


Adjuster Lyster treats on the subject 
of curbstone gasoline pumps in this letter 
to a special agent. 


“As a rule these pumps are installed at 
the outer edge of the sidewalk some eight 
or ten feet from the building, connected 
with an underground reservoir or con- 
tainer, and are in no way connected with 
the building by any underground or over- 
head pipe or connection. For this reason 
they could not be a part of the building. 

“Neither could the item you refer to 
belong to the fixture item. Tf you will 
read carefully the fixture item for stores 
you will find that it reads ‘only while con- 
tained in, or attached to, the above described 
building.’ 

“There are now so many of these filling 
stations installed over the country that 
your question is an important one, and it 
is well for the special agent to see that 
the policies are properly written where he 
makes an inspection in order to avoid a 
controversy in case of loss. The cost of 
this item is sufficient to cause the assured 
to want protection. Their locality is usu- 
ally close enough to a building to cause 
considerable damage if the building should 








classes for insurance education any more 
than the broker can do so; but he has 
an equal, and often times a_ better, 
chance when he delivers the policy to 
call attention to its conditions. The 
operation of buying a policy in a small 
place is likely to be rather more leisurely 
than the same operation in a metropoli- 
tan district. A word or two of caution 
may save his customer’s rights and pre- 
vent his own embarrassment. 

Insurance is a business, carried on 
by written contracts. Under each con- 
tract each party has duties to perform. 
Each under the law is bound to know 
what his duties are. The assured, 
whether he reads his policy or not, is 
charged with knowledge of its contents. 
Better forethought in such case than 
after-thought. A brief and friendly re- 
minder when the contract is made costs 
nothing, and it may save much. 


burn. In fact, I have seen them where 
they have been totally destroyed. Any con 
troversy could be avoided by seeing that 
a specific amount is named on this item.” 


THE VALUE OF A LOSS PAY- 
ABLE CLAUSE 





As Opposed to a Mortgagee Clause 


This letter of General Adjuster Hall 
brings out clearly the value to the company 
of a simple “Loss Payable” clause as op- 
posed to the mortgagee clause. Read it 
carefully. 

“T am very glad to learn from your 
report of July 16, that the interest of the 
mortgage holders upon the property de 
scribed in this policy is evidenced by a 
simple Loss Payable Clause, as shown by 
our daily report record. I had feared that 
the form on the policy and that attached 
to our office copy might not be concurrent 
in that respect. 

“Since the buildings had been vacant and 
abandoned for a period of approximately 
six months preceding their destruction on 
the 24th of June, 1924, the policy was un- 
questionably breached and rendered void 
as to the interest of the assured; and while 
I find no precedent exactly in point in 
the state of Vermont, it is a well settled 
principle of insurance law in practically 
every other jurisdiction that where a policy 
simply designates a mortgagee as the per- 
son to whom a loss is payable to the ex- 
tent of his interest, the mortgagee is bound 
by the conditions of the contract to the 
same extent that the assured is bound, and 
if the conditions be broken so that the 
assured cannot recover, neither can the 
mortgagee recover. 


“An almost identical case was disposed 
of in the neighboring state of Massa- 
chusetts in Franklin Savings Institution vs. 
Central Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
119 Mass. 240. That case dealt with a 
breach of contract created by the vacancy 
of the property, and in reference to the 
rights of mortgagees whose interests were 
represented by a simple Loss Payable 
Clause, it was stated by the court that 
‘such an endorsement does not operate as 
an assignment of the policy, nor as a con 
tract to insure the interest of the mort 
gagees; but they can claim only what the 
party originally insured is entitled to re- 
cover under this contract.’ 


“To like effect there are many prece 
dents, selected from widely separated juris- 
dictions : 

“Also, the same principle is stated in 
Colley on Insurance, 1512; May on Insur 
ance, 447; Ostrander on Insurance, 117; 
- Clement on Insurance, Volume T, Page 


“Under the circumstances existing in this 
case we can see no grounds for a recovery 
under the policy either by the assured, 
who you say have so little interest in the 
property involved that they have refused 
to present a claim, or by the mortgagees, 
unless it can be shown that our agents 
have created a waiver of the violation such 
as might be imputed to-the company; and 
this does not seem possible for the reason 
that the agency was closed and our com- 
mission of authority revoked on the 20th 
of December, 1923, and they have not 
represented the company at any time dur 
ing the period of vacancy upon which we 
rely for a defense. 

“Under these conditions you should take 
no action whatever looking to negotiations 
for an adjustment with any of the inter- 
ested parties. If either or both of the 


mortgagees feel that they have any scm- 
blance of a claim under the policy, they 
are at liberty to file proofs and take such 
other steps as they may deem proper.” 
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Educational Primer on Auto Insurance 


The accompanying questions and 
answers were furnished among 
others to the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania by Mr. Timberlake for 
publication in the Educational Primer 
on Automobile Insurance (fire, theft 
and transportation). This was printed 
by the Federation along with the 
liability, property damage and col- 
lision information, furnished by Dr. 
R. S. Keelor of the United States 
Casualty, the whole making one of 
the most valuable volumes in the edu- 
cational series of the Federation. This 
educational work, by the way, ts an 
outstanding feature of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation. The books are for 
the instruction of applicants for 
agents’ or brokers’ state licenses, and 
present licenses. THe EASTERN UN- 
DERWRITER is under obligations to the 
Federation for permission to publish 
part of Mr. Timberlake’s important 
document. 


Hazards Covered 


QO. What forms of automobile insur- 
ance are written by fire and marine insur- 
ance companies? 

A. Fire, Transportation, Theft, Tor- 
nado, Cyclone, Windstorm, Hail, Earth- 
quake, Explosion and Water Damage. 
Property Damage and Collision are also 
written but these two coverages are fully 
described in the casualty primer. As these 
covers when written by a fire and marine 
company are identical with those of the 
casualty company, no mention of them will 
be made in this Primer. (See Automobile 
Liability Primer No. 1, Series 1, Published 
by The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 

QO. What is the basic coverage of a fire 
and theft policy? 

A. Fire coverage. 

QO. Can theft coverage be granted witii- 
out fire? 


A. No: 

Q. Can fire coverage be written without 
theft ? 

A. Yes. 


OQ. Can fire and transportation be writ- 
len alone? 

N:. Yes: 

QO. Is fire damage, irrespective of the 
origin of the fire, covered under an auto- 
mobile fire policy? 

A. Yes; damage to the automobile as 
result of fire from any cause is covered. 


Q. Is damage to an automobile by 
lightning covered by a fire policy? 

A. The risk of lightning is always in- 
cluded with fire coverage and without an 
additional charge. 

QO. Are electrical short circuits covered 
under the fire protection of an automobile 
policy? 

A. No; not unless fire ensues which 
originated from such a short circuit and 
which does additional or other damage. 

Q. Can damage as result of burned-out 
generators, starting motors or magnetos be 
claimed under the fire cover? 

A. Not unless fire ensues outside of 
such generator, starting motor or magneto 
which does material damage to that of the 
instrument itself. 


Q. Is transportation cover afforded 


with a fire policy? 





By C. S. Timberlake, Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


A. Yes, transportation is always cov- 
ered because an automobile policy is in 
itself a transit policy covering the vehicle 
wherever it may be. 

Q. Are transportation hazards distinct 
from fire and theft covered by a fire 
policy? 

A. Yes. 

OQ. What are the transportation haz- 
ards? 

A. Those to which the car is subject 
while it is being conveyed by any convey- 
ance by land or water caused by stranding, 
sinking, collision, burning or derailment of 
such conveyance including general average 
and salvage charges for which the assured 
may be legally liable. 

Q. If an automobile was being con- 
veyed on a ferry and the ferry was in col- 
lision and sunk, could the owner of such 
vehicle obtain recovery under an auto- 
mobile fire contract? 

A. Yes, because this would come under 
the collision and sinking clause. 

Q. Would an automobile likewise be 
covered while on a coastwise steamer ply- 
ing between United States and Canadian 


A. Yes; the marine coverage of a policy 
(which includes, of course, the risks of 
stranding, sinking, collision or burning of 
the conveyance) applies and does protect 
while waterbound, if the ports of the de- 
parture and destination are points within 
the stated limits of the contract. 

Theft Coverage 

(Note: Theft may be written with fire under 
one policy or theft may be added or cancelled 
from a fire and theft policy at any time during 
the policy year. All cancellations of theft cov- 
erage must be on a short rate basis. Where 
theft is added for a period of more than the 
unexpired term of a policy, a short-rate premium 
charge must be made. When theft 1s added for 
the balance of the policy period, pro rata pre- 
mium charge may be made. These methods of 
computing the premium for the addition or 
cancellation of the theft coverage apply to all 
the covers as Tornado, Cyclone, Windstorm, 
Hail, Earthquake and Explosion.) 

Q. Does the theft provision of a policy 
cover theft perpetrated by a member of 
the assured’s household or in the assured’s 
employment ? 

A. No. It is excluded under the policy 
contract. 

Q. If such a theft were perpetrated 
when the employee was, for instance, off 
duty, would tt be covered? 

A. No; the policy very specifically 
states that theft by such a person is not 
covered whether the robbery or pilferage 
occurred during the hours of employment 
or not. 


Q. Are tools and repair equipment cov- 
ered in case of theft? 

No. Tools and repair equipment 
are only covered in case of theft if the car 
is stolen in its entirety. 

Q. Is the theft of an extra tire covered 
by the policy? 

A. Theft of an extra spare tire is 
covered. 


Property Not Covered 


Q.—Are all parts of an automobile, or 
personal effects in the car covered for fire 
or theft in case of loss? 

A. Robes and other personal effects are 
never covered under an autohomile policy 
for theft and are only covered for fire 
when the Personal Effects Endorsement is 
attached to the contract. Tools, repair 
equipment are covered in case of fire but 
are not covered in case of theft unless the 
automobile is stolen in its entirety. 

Q. Are there conditions under which it 
is not possible to claim for loss under an 
automobile fire or fire and theft policy? 

A. Yes, where loss or damage is caused 
directly or indirectly by invasion, insur- 


‘rection, riot, civil war or commotion, 


military, naval or usurped power, or by 
order of any civil authority. 

Q. If an assured rents his car to a 
friend or otherwise is he still protected 
under the policy? 

A. No. ‘The contract states that the 
company shall not be liable for loss or 
damage to any property insured thereunder 
while in the possession of a bailee for hire 
under contract, stipulation or assignment. 

Q.—Are there other conditions which 
void the insured recovery under an auto- 
mobile fire or fire and theft policy in case 
of loss? 

A. Yes; if the interest of the assured 
be other than unconditional and __ sole 
ownership (unless a written statement to 
such effect is in the policy) or in case of 
transfer of termination of the interest of 
the assured other than by death or in case 
of any change in the nature of the insur- 
able interest in the property described by 
the contract cither as result of sale or 
otherwise. 

Q. Is it possible to transfer an auto- 
moble fire or theft policy to a new owner 
in case of sale? 

A. Yes, provided the consent of the 
company is first obtained. 

Q. Why is it necessary to obtain the 
consent of the company? 

A. .An important reason is that while a 
car under the old ownership may have 
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been considered a desirable risk for in- 
surance, due to sale and a new owner the 
company may feel that it does not desire 
to carry the risk any longer. 


Territorial Limits of Fire and 
Theft Policy 


Q. Does the automobile fire and theft 
policy cover a car anywhere on the con- 
tinent of North America? 

A. No. The present automobile fire 
and theft contract covers a car and its 
equipment while within the limits of the 
United States (exclusive of Alaska, the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands and Porto 
Rico) and Canada. 

Q. Can a policy which is written as 
stated above to cover in the United States 
and Canada be extended to cover in other 
countries ? 

A. Yes; by the payment of suitable ad- 
ditional premium. This is a matter which 
must be taken up with the individual com- 
pany whose agents issued the policy. 


Term and Short Term Policies 


Q. What is meant by the “term” of an 
aulomobile policy? 

A. The period of time stated in the 
contract during which protection is given 
to the assured. 

Q. What is the length of the term of 
a fire or fire and theft policy? 

A. One year or less. 

Q. Why are not automobile policies 
writen for a period of more than one 
year? 

A. Because of the very rapid rate of 
depreciation of all automotive equipment 
it would be impossible to have a_ policy 
written for a longer period where the 
amount of insurance covered would any- 
where near approximate the actual value 
of the machine. 

Q. May a policy be written for less 
than one year such as a month, a week or 
two months? 

‘es. For any part of a year’s time. 


Theft and Other Coverages May 
Be Added to Fire 


Q. May theft insurance be added to an 
existing fire policy? 

A. Yes, theft or any other coverage 
may be added to an existing fire policy. 
If added for the balance of the policy term 
the additional premium is added on a pro 
rata basis. 

Q. Supposing a man had fire insurance 
and desired theft cover for a period of 
one month, would the charge for this cover 
be on a pro rata or short rate basis? 

_A. The premium charge would be 
figured on a short rate basis to date of ex- 








Automobile Conversions 
And Auto. Indemnities 


(Continued from page 24) 


but a little application of horse sense 
to the case will more often than not 
save both the claim and the sale, is his 
point of view. If the case is treated 
as a criminal one before the buyer in- 
tends to convert the car, according to 
this manager, a large percentage of cases 
will become losses that need not be. 

“Seventy-five per cent. more cars 
would be recovered under a different 
handling of this business in the claim 
department of the insurance companies 
than are now secured,” said the finance 
company manager. 
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piration of the fire policy. 

O. If a change of any kind is made in 
an automobile policy what rates shall be 
used; the rates which apply when the 
policy was first written or those which 
apply when the policy ts changca? 

A. The rates which apply at the time 
the change is made. 


No Suspension for Policies 


O. May an automobile policy be sus 
pended for any period, say for a week cr 
a month, while the car is insured? 

\. It is not possible to “suspend” an 
automobile policy in any way. 

QO. What is meant by the mception daie 
of a poli yi 

A. ‘The inception date of a policy is 
the date at which the contract attaclics or 
insurance is in effect. 


Expiration and Attachment 

QO. What ts meant by the expiration 
date of a policy? 

\. The date on which the policy expires 
or ceases to protect the assured 

Q. What hour of the day or night does 
the automobile contract attach or terimi- 
nate? 

A. Twelve 


time). 


o'clock noon (standard 


Policy Warranties 

Q. What are “warranties” 
sured in the policy? 

A. The required time statement of 
facts by the asssured as to assured’s ac- 
cupation or business, description of the 
automobile insured, the facts as to the 
purchase of same, uses to which 1 is and 
will be put and the place where it is 
usually kept as set forth in the policy. 
The policy is issued by the company re- 
lying on the truth of tne warranties or 
represcntatives., 

Q. Supposing that a warranty of the 
policy, such as the age of ihe car or model 
year ts incorrect and loss citsues, 1s the 
company liable? 

A. If the result of mistake, adjustment 
could be made. If intentional the com- 
pany could deny liability. The policy 
states that the cntire coutract shall be 
void if the assured has concealed or mis- 
represented any material fact or circum- 
stance concerning this insurance or the 
subject thereoi or m case of any fraud, 
attempted fraud or false swearing by the 
assured touching any matters relating to 
this insurance or the subject thereof 
whether before or after a loss. 


by the as 


Subrogation 


YQ. What is meant by the term “sub- 
rogation” incorporated in the contract? 

A. ‘the term subrogation as applied to 
an automobile policy means the signing- 
over to the company (after the assured 
is paid his loss) the assured’s right to 
recovery from any other party who may 
have been responsible for any loss or dam- 
age to his car. 

Q. What is the object of subrogation 
and why is it in the policy? 

A. The company is bound to indemnify 
the assured. lf the accident is another 
person’s fault, it is no affair of the 
assured. ‘lhe company pays its assured, 
then he signs over his right of recovery 
against the offender, and the company 
seeks to recover from the third party for 
the loss it has suffered by paying the 
assured. ‘The assured, having been paid, 
of course has no interest in the company’s 
search to recover from the tnird party. 
The company may or may not succeed in 
rccovering from the third party. That is 
no concern of the assured. 


Misrepresentation and Fraud 


Q. What is meant by misrepresentation 
and fraud in connection with an automobile 
policy? 

A. These expressions are applicable to 
the warranties or other misrepresentations 
of fact, or fraud in conncetion with a 
loss. In case it is discovered that the 


warranties are not correct o: that false 
information has been furnished or in- 
formation concealed before uo. in connec- 
tion with a loss no recovery can be had 
under tlre contract. 


Other Insurance Voids Recovery 


QO. Should all the insurance covering on 
an automobile be carried in one company or 
is it desirable to carry part in one and 
part in some other company? 

A. ‘the policy states that no recovery 
shall be had under the contract if at the 
time of loss there be any other insurance 
covering such loss which would attach if 
this insurance had not been effected. 
Other than that, the provision is to prevent 
over-insurance; it is plain that if no re- 
covery can be had, in case there is other 
insurance, there is no object in having 
more that one policy. 


Amount of Insurance Limited to 
Actual Cash Value 


«= 

QO. IVhat amount of insurance should 
be granted on an automobile policy? 

A. No amount exceeding its actual 
worth at the time the insurance is effected. 

QO. What would establish the amount 
of indemnily collectible for loss three, six 
or nine months after the policy is issued? 

The amount recovered immediately 

after the policy is issued or six months 
from date of issuance, or in fact at any 
time, is the actual cash value of the 
machine at the time of loss. There may 
be disputes as to what cash sums repre- 
sents the actual value but that does not 
disturb the principle involved. 


Reinstatement of Limits After 
a Loss 


Q. In case an automobile is damaged 
by tire or theft does the policy automa- 
tically cover for the full amount after the 
damage has been repaired? 

A. No. The present automobile 
policy is similar to the ordinary fire policy 
on buildings, contracts and so forth. It 
is reduced by whatever amount is paid in 
case of loss. 

Q. Is it possible to reinstate the policy 
to original amount of insurance after the 
repairs have been effected? 

A. Yes: by payment of pro rata addi- 
tional premium provided this meets with 
the approval of the company. 

Q. Why should there be any question 
as to reimstating the amount? 

A. Irequently an automobile has de- 
preciated a greater amount at the time of 
loss than actual loss amounts to, so that to 
reinstate for the full amount would be 
paying additional premium for insurance 
which would not be collectible. 


Limitation on Amounts Payable 
for Losses 

Q. What is the basis of reclaiming the 
company’s liability in case an automobile 
or part thereof is destroyed or damaged? 

A. No more than stated him in the 
policy. The policy provides that the com- 
pany shall not be liable beyond the actual 
cash value of the property at the time any 
loss or damage occurs and that the loss or 
damage shall be ascertained or estimated 
accordingly, with proper deduction for de- 
preciation however caused, and shall in no 
event exceed what it would then cost to 
repair or replace the automobile or any 
part thereof which may be damaged with 
other of like kind and quality. 

Q. If an assured does not agree with 
the company as to the amount of damage 
sustained, is there any provision for ar- 
riving at an agreement? 

A. Yes, provision is made for an ap- 
praisal. 

Q. What method is pursued in making 
an appraisal? , 

In case the assured and the com- 
pany shall fail to agree as to the amount 
of loss or damage, each shall, on the 
written demand of either, select a com- 
petent and disinterested appraiser. The 


appraisers shall first select a competent 
and disinterested umpire: and failing for 
fifteen (15) days to agree upon such 
umpire, then, on request of the assured 
or the company, such umpire shall be 
selected by a judge of a court of record 
in the county and state in which the pro- 
perty insured was located at time of loss. 
The appraisers shall then appraise the loss 
and damage, stating separately sound value 
and loss or damage to each item; and 
failing to agree, shall submit their dif- 
ferences only to the umpire. An award 
in writing, so itemized, of any two when 
filed with the company shall determine the 
amount of sound value, and loss or 
damage. [Each appraiser shall be paid by 
the party selecting him and the expenses 
of appraisal and umpire shall be paid by 
the parties equally. 


Duty of Agent at Time of Loss 


Q. What is the first thing an agent 
should do when a loss is reported to him? 

A. Immediately advise the carrying 
company of the loss and render as much 
service as possible to the insured. 


Q. How much information should be 
furnished the company when reporting a 
loss? 

A. All information that is possible to 
obtain including the date it occurred, full 
particulars concerning the amount of 
damage, where the car is at the present 
time and where the assured himself may 
be located. 


Duty of Assured at Time of Loss 


Q. What is the first thing for an as- 
sured to do in case he suffers an accident 
either by fire or theft? 

A. The first thing an assured should 
do in case of a fire, assuming that the fire 
has been put out, is to make arrangements 
to protect the salvage (the machine itself) 
from further damage. 

Q. What further damage is liable to 
occur to an automobile which has been on 
fire though the fire has been extinguished? 

A. It should be towed to a place of 
safety, especially in case the assured carries 
theft insurance, so that it will not be sub- 
ject while unguarded to theft or pilferage. 

Q. Should an assured proceed to have 
the damage repaired in case of loss before 
the company’s representative has inspected 
the machine? 

A. No. Work of no kind should be 
done on an automobile which has suffered a 
fire loss or which has been stolen and re- 
covered until inspection has been made by 
a company’s representative and agreement 
has been reached whereby necessary re- 
pairs are mutually agreed upon and 
authorized. 

Q. Within what period of time must 
the assured give formal written notice of 
a loss? 

A. In order to effect recovery under 
the policy, formal and full report of loss 
must be forwarded and received by the 
company within sixty days atter such loss 
occurred unless such time is extended in 
writing by the company. 





Who and What Is 


A visitor to the office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty’s branch of- 
fice in Chicago, can always tell when 
George KE. Brennan, the manager, is in, 
There are waiting at the threshold a dozen 
or so callers, waiting to be ushered into 
his office. ‘Lhese men are not calling on 
him to talk insurance, or to offer him bus- 
iness. They are men seeking him out be- 
cause of his political position. Mr. Bren- 
nan is Democratic national committee-man 
from Illinois, and is the acknowledged 
power in his party in Chicago, Cook 
County and the State. He came into this 
position of political preferment following 
the death of Roger Sullivan, head of the 
People’s Gas Company, who for many 
years held sway as the Democratic chief 
in Chicago local politics. Mr. Brennan 
secured his training in the Sullivan camp. 
While Mr. Brennan is the acknowledged 
power behind the throne in the Demo- 
cratic party in Chicago, he never held but 
one public position, that being chief deputy 
in the secretary of state’s office some years 
ago. However, he has made many men 
politically, and has dictated the nomination 
of many men who have been in office and 
still are. Mr. Brennan is responsible for 
Mayor William E. Dever being in the chair 
in Chicago. He made a strong attempt to 
get Judge Norman L. Jones elected gover- 
nor of Illinois in opposition to Governor 
Len Small at the recent election, but the 
Coolidge landslide carried Small through. 


His Career 


Mr. Brennan has had an_ interesting 
career. He sprang from the coal mines in 
southern Illinois. Early in his career he 
met with an accident, which necessitated 
part of his leg being amputated. He 
walks with a cane because of this dis- 
ability. He educated himself and became 
a school teacher. 
3rennan decided to swing into insurance, 
feeling that he had a large political ac- 
quaintance and could use it to good ac- 
count. He became connected with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty in 
Chicago, as associate manager in 1908, 
when F. A. Hancock was manager. A year 
later on the retirement of Mr. Hancock, 
Mr. Brennan was made manager and has 
held that position ever since. He is a man 
of strong personality, dominant and re- 


Some years ago, Mr. | 


Geo. E. Brennan: 


sourceful. Mr. Brennan can be as mild as 
a zephyr, or as belligerent as an African 
lion in the jungle. When in repose he 
speaks with a voice full of melody. His 
language is finished and versatile. Let 
something arouse him and he is all aflame. 
His vocabulary then becomes sulphuric and 
vtriolic. 


Mr. Brennan is a good underwriter. He 
is an excellent judge of men and business. 
While he does not pretend to know any- 
thing about the details of business, yet 
when it comes to passing on a contractor, 
there is no better selecter. Mr. Brennan 
does not monopolize the business poli- 
tically in Cook county. He is very fair in 
seeing that other offices get their share. 
Naturally, a large amount of business 
drifts to his office because the people de- 
sire to get his good will. However, when 
a broker or an agent of another company 
goes to Mr. Brennan and points out the 
fact that business that he has cultivated 
and placed for many years is being taken 
to his office because the assured feels it to 
be necessary, Mr. Brennan will order the 
risk to stay where it is. He is not an in- 
surance hog. Mr. Brennan’s competitors 
all acknowledge his fairness in this regard. 
His office is one of the big strongholds of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
being the second largest in point of pre- 
mium volume in the land. It produces a 
vast amount of big business. Mr. Bren- 
nan’s_ political connections are many. 
Without a word from him, his company 
naturally gets many offerings. 

Mr. Brennan is not only a big producer 
of business for the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty in Chicago. He is a very keen 
judge of men. Through his political con- 
nections he has come in contact with the 
biggest men of the city and knows all the 
ins and outs of their business transactions. 
Therefore, when a project comes before 
Mr. Brennan, he is able to reach a con- 
clusion as to its desirability from a surety 
or insurance standpoint, because he is ac- 
quainted with the personnel. Surety under- 
writing and in fact that of other lines very 
frequently depend on the personal element. 
If Mr. Brennan does not know the people 
connected with an enterprise, he is able to 
secure the information he desires within a 
few minutes. His judgment of men is 
almost unerring. 
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Soliciting Plate Glass Insurance 





By John W. Marden, Manager Plate Glass Department, United States Casualty 


Plate Glass Insurance from the stand- 
point of solicitation is a simpler line of 
insurance, probably, than any other. 
After the agent has familiarized himself 
with the plate glass policy it will be 
noted that the causes of breakage for 
which the Company does not assume 
liability are very limited and the cover- 
age given by the various.companies is 
practically uniform, so that there is no 
occasion to analyze the conditions of 
one company’s policy as against another 
company’s policy. 

The rates charged by the companies 
generally are alike. Most of the com- 
panies subscribe to the services of a 
rate-maker. Therefore, the question of 
a difference in rates is also practically 
eliminated and there remains only one 
point wherein the agents compete with 
one another and that is in the matter of 
replacement which is what the appli- 
cant is particularly concerned about. 

It is to be remembered that the show 
window is in most cases the principal ad- 
vertising medium of the merchant. The 
shopping public is influenced*by an at- 
tractive show window, and the merchant 
therefore devotes a great deal of time 
and energy to decorating his show win- 
dow so as to advertise his goods to the 
best advantage. A demolished window 
not only results in exposing the goods to 
atmospheric conditions and to the 





Assets—$3,406,413.76 


danger of thieves, but destroys an ad- 
vertising medium which is an important 
business asset. The store with a broken 
window is likely to present a disordered 
appearance, which repels rather than at- 
tracts shoppers. 


Quick Replacement of Window 


The greatest service, therefore, that 
Plate Glass Insurance may render to a 
merchant, is the prompt and _ satisfac- 
tory replacement of his window. 

The building up of a volume of plate 
glass insurance business is to a great ex- 
tent dependent on the ability of the 
broker or agent to effect prompt re- 
placements. He has here an opportunity 
to render a personal service to his client, 
and because of the comparatively large 
number of claims under plate glass poli- 
cies, the effectiveness of the broker or 
agent in this respect will do much to 
enable him to secure control of a client’s 
other lines of insurance. This oppor- 
tunity is greater than he would have in 
other kinds of insurance, where claims 
are less frequent and are generally ad- 
justed by the Company’s claim repre- 
sentative. 

The field for plate glass insurance is 
unlimited. Most solicitors confine their 
efforts to store-front glass, frequently 
overlooking the possibilities of interior 
glass, such as mirrors, partitions, and 


show-cases. Many of the 


large office buildings carry 


owners of 
plate glass 
insurance on all the glass on their prem- 
ises, from the grade floor to the roof, 
exterior as well as interior, and not ex 
cepting the skylights on the roof. 


All Kinds of Glass Prospects 


Insurance is frequently carried on 
glass of all kinds, both interior and ex 
terior, in hotels, department 
churches, libraries, municipal buildings, 
hospitals and private dwellings. 

The solicitor of plate glass insurance 
should advise his 


stores, 


prospect 
what glass may be insured. 


fully as to 
If the mer 
chant is not so advised, and later suffers 
a breakage of interior glass, he may feel 
that the agent has been neglectful in not 
suggesting insurance on that glass. Then 
too, it is to the interest of the solicitor 
and of the company that the amount of 
insurance per policyholder should be as 
large as circumstances justify. 

Most property owners require in their 
leases either that the occupants of the 
premises provide insurance against loss 
or damage to glass, or that the lessee 
shall be reponsible for the maintenance 
of the glass; so that in many cases plate 
glass insurance is carried as a matter of 
obligation, while in others the agent has 
good talking points in impressing upon 
the prospect his need for insurance. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
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METROPOLITAN ASSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
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Surplus to Policyholders—$1,954,781.87 
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A great many merchants do not know 
that lettering on glass may be insured 
under a plate glass policy for an addi- 
tional premium. It is advisable to bring 
this to the attention of the merchant in 


J. W. MARDEN 


order that he may be protected in this 

way also. 

The Principal Soliciting Months 
The principal months for plate glass 

insurance are May and October, when 

leases generally effective and 

should be exerted 


become 

particular diligence 

at these times. 
The 


solicitor should avail himself of 
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the circulars which the Company issues 
as an aid to obtaining business. They 
are prepared by experts and their use 
will be found helpful as well as econom- 
ical. 

It is weil to make the acquaintance of 
building contractors, real estate agents, 
architects and glaziers with a view to 
obtaining from them the names of 
people who are constructing or acquir- 
ing new buildings, or changing store 
fronts. 

The merchant can never know when 
he may suffer loss from breakage, or 
how great that loss will be. The settling 
of a building may result in breaking 
several lights. A week or two after a 
store front has been completed a break- 
age may come as a consequence of 
faulty or defective setting. His entire 
store front may be ripped out by a se- 
vere windstorm, an explosion, or one 
of a number of other causes. 

The merchant who does not carry in- 
surance must leave his business for a 
time, which is in itself a loss to him, 
in order to find a glazier who can do 
the job. If he does succeed in finding 
one to do it, and to do it satisfactorily, 
he will pay him a great deal more than 
the insurance company would pay, since 
the company has the advantage of buy- 
ing on a large scale and of definite ar- 
rangements with glazing concerns on 
the basis of discounts from the official 
price list. 


Inconvenience 


The usual experience of a merchant 
seeking to replace glass is attended with 
inconvenience. After applying to two or 
three dealers for an estimate, he must 
await their pleasure in coming around 
to measure the window, and often in 
returning to their offices to figure the 
cost. Generally, glaziers are not prompt 
in quoting on private jobs, and if the 
merchant knows on the day following 
the breakage what it will cost him to re- 
place his glass, it may be considered 
that he has received the usual attention. 
He will then place his order with one 
or another of the glaziers, and after 
that, he must wait patiently until the 
glass is set. In the meantime, the re- 
maining pieces of salvage may fall out 
or .be blown out by the wind. Damage 
may result from this delay, on the one 
hand, to the merchandise in the window, 
on the other, to passersby. If the latter 
should happen, he might find himself 
involved in an expensive lawsuit. 

But even when the glass is set, the 
merchant's troubles are not necessarily 
over. He may find that *the glass is 
not free trom scratches and bubbles, or 
that it is not set in the frames in such 
a way as to eliminate openings through 
which cold air, dust, rain and perhaps 
snow may penetrate. Replacing with 
satisfactory glass or resetting in a proper 
manner may be necessary. In such 
event, the merchant must apply once 
more to the glazier. If, as it is likely, 
the glazier is not particularly interested 
in giving satisfaction, he will protest 
that the defective setting is not his fault, 
but is due to the condition of the bars, 
which he will say are worn out, bent, 
or in other ways in such condition that 
a good job is impossible; and the result 
in all probability will be that instead of 
removing and resetting the glass, he will 
patch up his work with putty and leave 
the shop keeper unsatisfied. The putty 
will fall out, or when the windows are 
cleaned it will be washed out, and the 
goods in the windows may be soiled, or 
exposed again to the atmospheric condi- 
tions above referred to. 

Where a glazier makes a replacement 
for an insurance company, he realizes 
the necessity of good workmanship and 
will do the work to the merchant’s entire 
satisfaction. The replacement is thus 
accomplished quickly, and without undue 
annoyance or inconvenience to the 
policyholder. 





Insurance must be sold. No one ever 
made a success in the insurance field by 
waiting for someone to come into his 
office to purchase insurance. 


Toplis & Harding 


(Continued from page 13) 


has brought Toplis & Harding in touch 
with the leading professional people of 
the country, prominent society leaders, 
scientists and artists. It is part of Mr. 
Luttrell’s job to be posted on the gossip 
in all these circles that has a bearing on 
insurable risks. He hears the gossip of 
the big jewelry dealers and in one sen- 
sational case he was tipped off that a 
loss was about to occur involving a 
large amount of high class jewelry. This 
was, of course, a frame-up, but the steps 
the owner of the jewelry took to estab- 
lish proofs so as to collect on the insur- 
ance were the very channels that re- 
vealed the claim as crooked. It was 
literally true that Mr. Luttrell sat in 
his office, impatiently waiting for the 
first word of the alleged loss and claim 
to arrive. There was a swift and dra- 
matic upset in this case and no claim 
was paid. 

“What is the most interesting phase 
f this special cover adjusting?” a rep- 
resentative of THe EAsTeRN UNDERWRITER 
asked Mr. Luttrell. 


Jewelry Losses Fascinating 


“Jewelry losses,” he answered prompt- 
ly. “In fact, if it wasn’t for the fascina- 
tion of the game I would still be prac- 
ticing law. We get word in this office 
of a jewelry loss. An adjuster calls on 
the assured. ‘I have been robbed,’ they 
say. That is all. It’s up to the ad- 
juster. If the claim is not on the level, 
it's a matching of wits. There is very 
little one can do, but that little is made 
to count. The adjuster must be keen 
and agile witted. No ordinary fire in- 
surance adjuster will do. If the loss 
‘© obviously genuine, we cannot, of 
course simply pay and forget it, as would 
be the case if it were a fire loss or even 
a rain loss; that is, just a matter of 
technical proof of loss. 


“So there are all kinds of possibili- 
ties in a jewelry loss. We pay the 
actual losses, but we never consider 
them closed cases so long as there has 
been no recovery or the goods have not 
been accounted for in some way. It 
would surprise you how easily and read- 
ily a stilled jewelry adjuster comes to 
conclusions as to the general classifica- 
tion of losses. By long training, I can 
tell in general how to classify such a 
loss after a few minutes’ conversation 
with the assured. There is a fairly well 
defined psychology that works with al- 
most unerring accuracy. But getting 
the goods back, unless they have been 
destroyed by natural causes, is another 
matter. We have to be in touch with 
people s‘illed in many lines of work to 
handle special cover losses.” 


The jewelers’ block policy form, un- 
der which the big jewelry dealers are 
insured, is a remarkable document. The 
assured is covered for any possible con- 
tingency involving loss, breakage or 
damage. Any loss or damage in the 
usual handling of the jeweler’s stock, 
also shipments to customers or dealers, 
is included. It is a very broad form of 
protection and especially suited to the 
needs of the jewelry trade. 


Firm 135 Years Old 


Toplis & Harding is an old English 
firm of adjusters, which was established 
in 1790. There hasn’t been any Toplis 
in the business for a hundred years, 
more or less. The head of the busi- 
ness in England is Graham Harding, 
who is the fourth or fifth generation 
from the founder of the business. It 
is a remarkable organization of adjust- 
ers with offices in all parts of the world. 
The head office is in Old Jewry, Lon- 
don, and there are sub-offices through- 


‘ out Great Britain. 


In France alone the firm has _ five 
branches and there are offices in all 
European countries, with some in such 
out of the way places as Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Japan and China. In this coun- 


try there are six main branch offices— 
New York, Philadelphia, Montreal, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Luttrell came to go into the ad- 
justing business almost by accident. He 
was associated with the prominent law 
firm of Butcher, Tanner & Foster, of 
New York, about six years ago, when 
Mr. Harding came to this country to 
look over the ground. He made his 
headquarters with that law firm, and 
when he returned to England it was 
with the understanding that any ad- 
justing business would be supervised by 
Mr. Luttrell. The English office han- 
dled adjustments all over the world for 
English insurers and as this business be- 
gan to develop in this country, Mr. 
Luttrell was compelled to set up an or- 
ganization. He incorporated Toplis & 
Harding here as a separate company. 
He is a partner in the American com- 
pany with the title of resident director. 

Any question of the legal status of 
adjusters in this state for non-admitted 
foreign insurers was settled by the case 
of Siegel v. Toplis & Harding, Inc., in 
which it was held that the adjusting of 
losses does not constitute engaging in 
the business of insurance in this state; 


that a state statute limiting the right to 
adjust losses in this state under poli- 
cies validly issued without the state 
would be a violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution and an illegal interference by 
a state with vested contract rights. 
Magistrate George W. Simpson, in his 
opinion, said: 

“It is obvious, as is pointed out in 
the Miller case by Judge Barlett, that 
the interests first to be consulted are 
the interests of our cftizens holding such 
policies, and when it is remembered 
that London Lloyd’s particularly fills a 
necessary void in the business life of 
the American business community by 
furnishing a large mass of policies un- 
procurable elsewhere, no occasion exists 
to interfere with an activity which is 
shown to lack every possible element 
ef criminality and which our legislators 
have studiously avoided including with- 
in statutory inhibition, but, on the con- 
trary, formal sanction should be given 
to the wide transaction of business now 
going on in the city of New York of 
the adjustment of insurance losses for 
citizens of the State of New York on 
policies legally issued outside of this 
state.” 





Insurance Men Popular Favorites 
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State Board of Education, Member As- 
bury Par« City Council, Mayor of As- 
bury Park, two terms, member Mon- 
mouth County Board of Taxation, di- 
rector Asbury Park and Ocean Grove 
Sank, vice-President Asbury Park 
Building and Loan Association, member 
Asbury Parx Chamber of Commerce, 
member New Jersey Fire Insurance Un- 
derwriters, member Real Estate League 
of New Jersey, President of the Ocean 














JAMES J. HOEY 


3oulevard Committee, member Deal 
Golf Club. 

Mr. Appleby married Alice C. Hoff- 
man of Lebanon, N. J., and has three 
sons, Stewart, Harry and Theodore, all 
of whom are actively engaged, and are 
office holders in the T. Frank Appleby 
Company. 

Mr. Appleby was a member of the 
67th Congress. He was defeated for re- 
election, by a small majority. In the 
general election, held November 4th, 
1924, Mr. Appleby was re-elected to the 
69th Congress, by a majority of approxi- 
mately 24,000 votes. Ile will take his 
seat on March 4th next. 


Charles D. Hilles and James J. Hoey 
Charles D. Hilles is a member of 


Dwight & Hilles, managers of the Em- 
ployers Liability. He is New York 


State’s representative on the Republican 
National Committee, a man who has an 
unusually wide acquaintance, whose 
judgment is highly respected by public 
men all over the nation, and he is a 
personal friend of President Coolidge, 
having upon several occasions been 
his guest at the White House. He began 
his public career as President Taft’s sec- 
retary. 

James J. Hoey, who ran the exciting 





HAMILTON FISH 


campaign for the Presidential nomina- 
tion of Governor Al Smith, lost that 
fight but he has won many others. 
Probably no one in New York knows 
more people than does “Jim” Hoey. He 
has made literally thousands of friends. 
At one time he was deputy superintend- 
ent of insurance and was a member of 
the legislature. He was but recently 
elected president of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick a society organized by 
some of the officers in Washington’s 
army. It is more than one hundred and 
forty years old. He is one of the best 
insurance producers in New Yor‘. 

A stetch of George D. Brennan will 
be found elsewhere in this edition. 
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THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








To All Agents: 


Regarding Violations of Bureau Rates and Practices 


Every agent will doubtless agree that the quoting 
of improper rates by unscrupulous agents or com- 
panies is a most disturbing factor in connection with 
the solicitation of insurance, and that a concerted 
effort should be made by all right thinking agents and 
companies to stamp out such practices. 


The London Guarantee and Accident Company 
wishes to make it unmistakably clear to every agent 
that it will not countenance a quotation of improper 
rates by any agent under any circumstances whatso- 
ever. Further, in order that the Company’s agents may 
not be handicapped by such unfair competition, they 
are requested to advise us promptly whenever they 
have clear evidence of any violations by the agents of 
other companies. 


We feel sure that our agents will be in sympathy 
with these views and that we can count upon their 
sincere and hearty co-operation. 


G M. Berger 


United States Manage 





No Double Headers—We Do Not 
Compete With Our Own Agents. 





LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: C. M. BERGER 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York United States Manager 
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Text of Contract of One Auto 
Service Corporation 


This is a Service Contract, Not a 
Policy of Insurance. 

Mutual Automobilists Cooperative 
Association, Inc., home offices, Philadel- 
phia, Penna 

In consideration of the payment of the 
sum of twenty-eight and 75/100 dollars 
the M. A. C. A., Inc., hereby agrees to 


furnish tO s.0.css 7) G(s te ec) eee 
county of ........ and state’ of .....<«.: 
the owner of ....... automobile, factory 


number ........ for the period of one 
vear from date at the expense of said 


Association the following: 
Services 


1—General Defense. The attorneys 
employed by the Association will defend 
the owner in all proceedings whatsoever 
brought against him by reason of the 
! ion of said automobile by 
himself, a member of his family, his 
agent, or his employe. 


use Or posse 


) 


2—PRorough, City and State Laws. 
This Association will furnish legal 
services to its members in defending 
them against alleged violations of traffic 
regulations or other borough and _ city 
ordinances, and state laws in municipal, 
county and state courts, relating to use 
or posse sion of automobile 
3—Prosecute for Property Damage. 
This Association, through its legal de 
partment, will prosecute for said owner 
any lawful claim for damages to his 
automobile by or through its use or 
possession by himself, a member of his 
family, his agent, servant or employe. 

4—Taking Up Claim for Damages. 
We will take up any claim for damages, 
regardless of the amount. 

5—Defense Against Property Damage. 
This Association will defend said owner 
in all legal proceedings which may be 
instituted against him, arising from any 
injury done to the property of another 
by or through the use or possession of 
said automobile by himself, a member 
of his family, his servant, agent or 
employe. 

6—Prosecute for Personal Injury. 
The legal department will prosecute for 
members any claim for damages which 
may have by reason of personal injuries 
received by reason or collision with 
another vehicle. 

7—Defense Against Personal Injury. 
This Association will defend said mem- 
ber in all legal proceedings, either 
criminal or civil, which may be instituted 


against him by any person receiving 
personal injuries by or through the use 
or possessions of said automobile. 

8—Towing. We will tow for said 
owner, «without charge, the above 
described machine when totally disabled 
within ten miles of one of the Official 
Stations of this Association to said 
station. 

9—Recovery of Property. We have 
retained competent detective agencies to 
recover said automobile, or its equip- 
ment when lost or stolen. 

10—Supplies Purchased. This Associa- 
tion, through its connection and co 
operation with wholesalers, dealers and 
factories, will furnish its members with 
tires, accessories and all automobile 
equipment at wholesale prices. 

11—-Highway Improvement. sy and 
with the co-operation and influence of 
its members in different cities, counties 
and states, this Association will be in a 
position to use its influence for the 
benefit of automobile owners in securing 
the co-operation of borough, city and 
state officials in all movements pertain- 
ing to the improvement of highways and 
all fair legislation for automobile 
Owners. 

12—Bureau of Exchange. Through its 
Bureau of Exchange, we will assist 
members, when required to do so, to sell, 
trade or exchange his automobile. 


Conditions 


The foregoing covenants and agree- 
ments of this Association are made 
solely upon the following conditions and 
each of them, and said owner, in con- 
sideration thereof, hereby agrees: 

That the home office of this Associa- 
tion shall be, by said owner, immediately 
notified by wire and in writing of any 
and every claim or liability herein pro- 
vided for and furnished with a written 
statement of the facts relating thereto 
and any summons herein provided for 
and furnished with a written statement 
of the facts relating other legal process 
as soon as served upon said owner; that 
this contract does not cover or include 
any claim or liability arising either 
before or after the term of one year 
from its date; nor any claim or liability 
airising outside of the United States and 
Canada. 

It is expressly understood that this 
contract is not one of indemnity or in- 
surance, and that this Association shall 


Use and Occupancy 


(Continued from Page 36) 


ate line may be carried on a stack con 
tained in a building of superior con 
struction but sub-standard because of 
unprotected floor supports, that is, metal 
beams or posts without a sufficient cov- 
ering of brick, hollow tile, or concrete. 


Standard Construction 


“On a stock in‘a building of standard 
construction, in which all floor openings 
are thoroughly protected, and especially 
when such openings are so confined in 
vestibules that there is no reasonable 
probability of fire being communicated 
from one floor to another, liberal lines 
should be carried, the word “liberal” be- 
ing construed with proper consideration 
to the combustibility of the stock and 
the possible effect of intense heat from 
such combustion on the floor supports, 
elevator shaft protection, etc. The larg- 
est line should be reached in such a 


building as is described in this para- 
graph occupied by a strictly preferred 
stock such as wool on storage, such 
merchandise being of a character that 
does not produce intensely hot or ex- 
tremely rapid fires, so that fire protec- 
tive devices are likely to show their 
maximum efficiency. 

“It will be clear from the above that 
even in a building of the best construc- 
tion a stock of merchandise contained 
on a single floor is not, simply because 
of the superior construction, a fit sub- 
ject for a maximum line, and that a 
stock of highly combustible merchandise 
on a single floor should be considered 
as very little better than a similar stock 
in an ordinary building. It would be 
proper, however, to write lines on each 
floor of such a building, the amount of 
the aggregate line being governed by 
all of the above consideration.” 


not be required to pay any court costs 
or damages recovered against the owner 
or any expense incurred in connection 
with litigation, except for services of 
this Association’s attorneys. 

Every claim relating to the use or 
possession of any automobile covered by 
a contract of this Association which 
arises between owners holding such con- 
tracts shall be settled by arbitration, 
each owner naming an arbitrator within 
five days after said claim arises and 
upon failure of either or both of said 
parties to appoint an arbitrator within 
said time, the Association shall appoint 
said arbitrator or arbitrators, the two 
named selecting a third; on failure of 
such arbitrators to select such third 
arbitrator, within five days thereafter, 
the Association shall upon. notification 
of such failure appoint such third 
arbitrator, and the award in writing of 
any two of said arbitrators shall be 
binding and conclusive on the parties 
thereto, in any suit or action brought by 
either of said parties and shall be paid 
or performed within ten days from the 
date thereof. 

Note: No agent has any authority to 
change or alter this contract and any 
statements made by agent other than 
those embodied in this contract shall not 
be binding on this Association. 


Barkie Answers 
Agents’ Objections 
(Continued from page 10) 


stantly increasing his income but he is 
also performing that, which in insurance 
business ethics is exceedingly important, 
his duty to his policyholders. 

Still being in its infancy, Accident In- 
surance, presents an unusually fertile 
field for development, and agents will 
find that although a good many per- 
sons are carrying accident insurance, 
only a small number are covered by an 
amount commensurate with their needs. 


Automobile Clients Good Prospects 


Automobile clients are live prospects 
for accident insurance since they rec- 
ognize the accident hazard perhaps more 
than anvone else. This is evidenced by 
the fact that thev have already obtained 
automobile liability protection. 

Accident insurance is a form of in- 
come protection and no one can offer 
a real sound reason for not carrying it. 
The usual cry from the man on a salary 
hasis is that his employer will undoubt- 
edly continue his salary for a while at 
least and he, therefore, does not re- 
quire this protection. He should be 
made to realize that nothwithstanding 
the fact that even if his salary may be 
continued he will have the same use for 
it while he is disabled as he had while 
he was well, and. in addition, he will 
have to hear the hich expense that med- 
ical, surgical and hospital care requires. 
He further may be permanently dis- 
abled. What dependable provision has 
he for this, if not accident insurance? 
If, therefore, he does not carry accident 
insurance, he will have to do without 
things he has been accustomed to, call 
upon his savings, or borrow money to 
meet the incurred obligations due to his 
disability. 


Regarding the person whose income 
depends on his daily attendance to bus- 
iness, such as the commission salesman, 
doctor, dentist and the average propri- 
etor of a business, the reason for pur- 
chasing accident insurance as income 
protection is also obvious. 


Postponing the Interview 


There are people who will try to put 
the agent off repeatedly, by telling him 
that they want time to “think it over.” 
This type of prospect should be re- 
minded that delays are dangerous and 
that he is just as susceptible to an ac- 
cident between the time you first inter- 
view him and the next time you see 
him as he is at any other time since ac- 


cidents are events proceeding from un- 
known, unforeseen sources, impossible 
to prevent or to avoid. 


An agent, naturally, cannot guarantee 
against the happening of accidents, but 
he can positively guarantee a definite 
income during his prospect’s period of 
disability should an accident occur. To 
“think such a thing over” is merely a 
means of putting off or of postponing 
the decision. Now or never is the at- 
titude for an agent to assume with a 
prospect inclined to vacillate or to pro- 
crastinate. 


Other Objections 


There are other people who put the 
agent off by telling him that they would 














CHARLES BARKIE 


like to have a policy but because of 
“hard times” they “cannot afford it” 
just now. These people are not “sold” 
or they would realize the great impor- 
tance and personal need for accident in- 
surance. If they cannot “afford” to car- 
ry accident insurance how can they find 
the funds to meet the obligations in- 
curred by a disability? The news of in- 
creasing numbers of accidents is being 
brought to their daily attention. How 
can they preclude the possibility of a 
similar unfortunate personal experience ? 

The income from an accident policy 
will at least defray these obligations. 
Whether times are good or bad accident 
insurance is always serviceable, depend- 
able and necessary. When times are 
good, it helps bring that tranquillity of 
mind which is necessarv for hapniness 
and good business judgment. Wher 
times are bad, it proves its full value. 

Therefore. selling accident insurance 
is not a difficult problem when proper- 
ly presented to the public. There is a 
ready market for it. There is an as- 
surance of favorable turnover in its un- 
limited field of distribution because, as 
a man becomes older, he requires more 
protection to measure up with increas- 
ing obligations and dangers. 

The man with income steadily grow- 
ing also requires proportionate increases 
in the limits of his accident insurance 
protection. Such increases often also 
indicate the advisability of increasing 
many of his other forms of insurance 
protection. Even additional forms of in- 
surance may become necessary to ade- 
quately cover the extent of increased 
and new obligations. To keep apace 
means study and service, but surely a 
satisfied policyholder with one form of 
insurance can become your patron for 
other forms, your service can grow 
along with him and his satisfaction will 
always be your. best advertisement 
among his friends. 

“Personal Service” is summed up in 
the interest that an agent has for his 
clients in seeing that they are adequate- 
ly protected with “income protection.” 
Such service is never without its due 
recompense, 
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Who Owns the “Expirations’’? 


Some insurance companies assert that neither 
the agent who has produced the business—i. e., 
sold the insurance—nor the company which insures 
the risk has any claim on the renewal of the insur- 
ance, since it is for the policyholder to decide with 
what company and through what agent he will 
renew his insurance. 


As between the policyholder, on the one hand, 
and the agent and insurance company, on the other 
hand, the foregoing proposition is correct. But as 
between agent and company, it surely is not. 


Such proposition, in its false application, is 
loudly proclaimed by some companies as an excuse 
for using the information in their possession to 
keep the agent who has produced the business from 
enjoying a continuance of the commissions thereon, 
if such agent should go over to a competing com- 
pany, the practice being for the company the agent 
has quit to give to his successor the data in its pos- 
session concerning the risks he has placed with it. In 
cther words, that company writes up the renewal 
policies on the risks brought to it by the agent 
who has gone over to another company and places 
such policies in the hands of his successor. By 
such means the succeeding agent gets a grip on 
business he did nothing to create, and the agent 
who did create the business is seriously handicapped 
in securing its renewal for himself. 


Let us see where this practice leads, and judge 
it by its results: 


Both agents and insurance companies are con- 
stantly striving to improve the character of agents. 


Agents’ qualification laws are being seriously 
considered. 


The great incentive for good men to become 
insurance agents is that, by application, intelli- 
gence, industry and honesty, they can build for 
themselves and their heirs a clientele with a 
monetary value. 


If any practice of insurance companies inter- 
terferes with the agent’s so securing a clientele for 
himself, the inducement for good men to become 
or to remain insurance agents is reduced propor- 


tionately, and the character of the profession will 
decline. 


Unquestionably companies select their agents for 
the business the agents control—i. e., for the clients 
the agents have secured. The companies—that is, 
properly conducted companies—do no_ business 
directly with policyholders. All the business reaches 
the companies through agents. 


EDSON S. LOTT, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The premium income of a company depends upon 
the number and character of its agents. 


Good agents are attracted to good companies. 


The companies should seek to hold their agents 
by merit, and not by fear that the companies 
will raid their businesses should they leave. It 
must be admitted that those companies which thus 
hold clubs over the heads of their agents seem to be 
“getting away with it.” However, they are doing so 
to the great detriment of the American agency sys- 
tem and of insurance as a whole. 


What has been said does not apply, of course, to 
the agent who leaves his company dishonorably. 
But the honorable agent should enjoy the fruits of 
his labors free from interference by any company 
with which he may have been connected. 


Insurance in this country has reached its present 
gigantic development through the labors of the 
American insurance agent. Insurance could not 
thrive without the agent. It is unwise in the ex- 
treme to deal with him in other than a broad and 
equitable manner. He should be left free to take 
his clients to whatsoever company he thinks will 
best serve their interests. 


Of course, every company official should decry 
the “twisting” of agents. But, in endeavoring to 
minimize this evil, great care should be taken not 
to commit a greater evil—the “strangling” of 
agents. 


Some company officials and many large general 
agents anpear to subscribe to the doctrine that the 
sub-producer’s path of success should be limited to 
the company or general agency with which he con- 
nects himself when he first enters the insurance 
business—that is, that no other company or gen- 
eral agent should be permitted at any time, under 
any circumstance, to offer such sub-producer a 
greater future. 


To my mind, this phase of the situation is fraught 
with as great danger as that affecting the owner- 
ship of renewals. 


If men who are or who contemplate making the 
insurance agency business their life work are faced 
by the fact that their future success largely de- 
pends upon the unselfishness of the company or the 
general agent with whom they first connect them- 
selves, many will be deterred from engaging in the 
business and many who are now in it will seek 


other fields. 
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Veteran Reporter’s Views of Salesmanship 


Seeing a good thing is all right, but 
seeing it first is what counts. About 
twenty-five years ago Walter P. Dolle, of 
Cincinnati, got some of his competitors by 
the ears through advising owners of 
plants to install sprinkler equipments. Old 
time agents predicted that, if successful, 
his propaganda would reduce rates until 
there would be nothing in the business for 
anybody. An agent in these days who 
recommends sprinkler installation is no 
novelty, but Mr. Dolle was an innovator 
in Cincinnati in those days, and he 
prospered. 

A representative of a group of com 
panies at Chicago told me once of an 
agent down in Illinois who edged in on 
some valuable fire and liability lines by 
selling parcel post insurance before other 
agents in the city had taken it up. 

I recall a time when Lyman M. Drake, 
of Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 
of Chicago, was the outstanding student 
and advocate of use and occupancy in 
surance in that city. He was called upon 
to speak on that subject before agents in 
several states. I have no exact knowledge 
of the amount of use and occupancy in 
surance his firm secured through his 
pioneering, but I have no doubt it was 


large. 


Profits Insurance Specialists 


Company officials have told me_ that 
Moore & Sutton, of Richmond, 
Va., have more profits insurance on their 


Gibson, 


books than is in force in any other city of 
equal size in the United States. They be- 
ban specalizing on that line before most 
of the agents in the country had heard of 
such a thing. 

Nearly everybody recalls a few men in 
any city who began writing automobile 
insurance and built up quite a business 
before their competitors were forced out 
of the rut of doing fire insurance only. 
It was even harder to get manw fire agents 
interested in casualty insurance until the 
demand for compensation and automobile 
became remember 
very well when many fire agents would 
not “fool with” surety bonds because they 
required so much “fussing” in getting 
financial statements 


coverage strong. I 


copies of contracts, 
The average busy man is 
Often he 
leaves them to somebody else until they 


and the like. 
not strong for innovations. 


have ceased to be innovations. 


Start with Small Lines and Don’t 
Neglect Them 


Most insurance salesman at the start are 
obliged to depend upon small lines. Some 
of them make the mistake of getting tired 
of such business and neglecting it in order 
to spend their time trying to get big risks 
away from men who have them and know 
how to handle them. The desire to con- 
trol large lines is laudable, but it is 
dangerous for the ordinary man if it 
causes him to look with contempt upon 
small business. Just as a company takes 





By William 


a long chance in writing one large line, 
but not enough to get an average, so the 
agent or broker who gets control of one 
or two large lines is in danger of a bad 
setback until he gets more, unless he has a 
good volume of small business to depend 
upon. I recall a broker in a large city 
who lived comfortably on the commissions 
from one large line and neglected small 





W.S. CRAWFORD 


business. One morning the mail brought 
him instructions to turn over all papers 
connected with the big line to a relative 
of one of the officers of the corporation. 
As long as | knew that broker he hid 
never got on his feet financially but was 
working at insurance “odd jobs.” 

On the other hand, I remember the 
earlier days of W. G. Wilson, of Cleve- 
land, manager of the Aetna Life and its 
affiliated companies. Ile is regarded as 
one of the most successful casualty men in 
the United States. Previous to 1902 he 
wrote only accident insurance, and _ acci- 
dent premiums in excess of $25 in those 
days were the exception rather than the 
rule. When the Aetna Life entered the 
liability field Mr. Wilson soon got some 
very large lines, but he did not neglect the 
accident business. I have a small accident 
policy which I secured through one of his 
sub-agents in a little Ohio town in 1902. 
The sub-agent went to his reward severa! 
years ago, but Mr. Wilson’s office looks 
after the renewal of that $10 premium as 
carefully as if it were $10,000. 


Experts in Both Small and Large Towns 

In large cities there are specialists on 
individual classes of insurance—the- 
atrical, packing house, lumber, electric 
light and power, cotton, etc—but most of 
these get as much business in other lines as 
they can, and some of them are associated 
in partnerships or corporations with 
specialists in other lines. That is one of 
the advantages large city brokerage houses 
have over agents in smaller cities—they 
can put specialists on the job while the 
average agent must necessarily be a “gen- 
eral practitioner.” Here again the agency 
firm or corporation has the advantage 
over the individual agent as the various 
members can’ become specialists on differ- 
ent lines. Insurance has become too com- 
plicated for any one man to be an out- 
standing expert on all classes. The fact 


S. Crawford 


that a man lives in a small city does not 
prevent his becoming an expert in some 
one line, however. Rochester, Minn., is 
not a metropolis, but people go there 
from New York and Chicago for surgical 
treatment because the Drs. Mayo are 
there. They go to Battle Creek from the 
ends of the earth for treatment of stomach 
troubles. 


Go Out After Custqmers 


Whether it be fortunate or unfortunate 
that salesmanship has advanced so greatly 
in this country—and there is room for 
doubt on that point—the person who does 
not adopt selasmanship methods of some 
sort in these days can take an _ incon- 
spicuous back seat and go hungry. When 
everybody else goes after customers, the 
man who patiently waits for them to 
come will find that “hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” A reaction may come 
some time and the would-be purchaser 
again may become the one who takes the 
initiative, but there are no signs of such 
a change. 

When the makers of things which 
naturally attract buyers — automobiles, 
books, clothing, jewelry. radio sets—have 
to advertise and employ salesmanship 
methods to stimulate buying, how much 
more necessary is their employment by 
those whose stock in trade consists of mere 
printed promises to do certain things in 
the event that certain contingencies occur. 
There are a few men still in the fire in- 
surance business who remember’ when 
merchants used to come to them and ask 
them to sell them insurance; there are also 
a few buffaloes in the zoo and a few han- 
som cabs in New York. 


The Best Reward 


Secause salesmanship is important it is 
not necessary for one to lose his sense of 
perspective and underestimate the impor- 
tence of other things. To an insurance 
man the reward for mere selling is one 
commission; the reward for making a 
permanent customer may mean twentv or 
forty or a hundred commissions. Con- 
verting a purchaser into a permanent cus- 
tomer includes much more than mere 
salesmanship and marks the difference be- 
tween mere seller and the business builder. 

Job Hedges has said: Generosity does 
not consist in how much you give away, 
but in how much you have left.” Success 
as an insurance salesman does not de- 
pend so much on how much you sell 
on how much business you have on your 
books at the end of a few years. 


Sell Something You Are Proud Of 


An insurance salesman has two things 
to sell—indemnity and service. The price 
is usually fixed and he cannot vary it. 
He can furnish for a certain price goods 
of various qualities. He can sell the verv 
best indemnity and the best service anv 
company furnishes or indemnity that can 
just get by the state insurance department 
with no service worth mentioning. The 
price is the same. Sometimes the com- 
pensation to the salesman differs; a man 
needs hich pay for selling poor stuff in 
comnetition with good. 

Nith the many good companies which 
are available in every class and facilities 
for determining which are good, no agent 
or broker is entitled to call himself strictly 
honest who places a good risk in a com- 
pany of doubtful stability. The less an 


agent or broker has to do with handling 
risks which are so bad that companies of 
standing will not write them the better for 
him. It is against public policy that risks 


tainted with moral hazard should be in- 
sured at all. The agent or broker who 
has no more regard for his honest clients 
than to assist in keeping up the burning 
ratio and the fire rates by knowingly get- 
ting insurance for crooks is not the proper 
person for honest men to deal with. 


Speak Your Client’s Language 


There is another service, however, fur- 
nished by the agent or broker besides 
that given by the company. That is his 
own service and the amount of it he gives 
as part of the consideration for the pre- 
mium depends upon his own ability and 
his idea ot what he owes his assured. [He 
can follow the Scriptural injunction and 
give “full measure, heaped up, pressed 
down and running over, or he = can 
“short-change” his customer on service— 
once, or possibly several times. How long 
he can continue to do so depends upon 
the gullibility of the customer. 

People generally know that they need 
indemnity of certain kinds. Many of 
these do not know that they need service 
also. Hence it is often more difficult to 
keep service sold than indemnity. Repre- 
sentatives of non-agency mutuals and 
reciprocals and advocates of State funds 
are constantly endeavoring to show that 
the agent or broker is not earning what 
he receives. This throws upon him the 
burden of proving that he is earning it, or 
otherwise the business is likely to go to 
the concern which gives the assured the 
commission either in the form of a re 
duced rate or of a dividend. 

It is difficult to convince the ordinary 
man that an agent earns his commission 
on a large renewal premium simply by 
collecting it. That commission is supposed 
to be the compensation for the service of 
of the agent or broker all the time, not 
merely when the policy is written or re- 
newed, and unless he = gives intelligent 
painstaking service whenever his client 
needs it, the assured is justified in ques- 
tioning whether he earns his compensa- 
tion. 

If the agent does not know enough 
about the assured’s business to advise 
him intelligently he ought to learn more 
about it. I have a broker friend in New 
York who ,handles the line of a large 
textile manufacturing concern. [le knows 
cotton prices and crop prospects, and con- 
ditions in the textile market almost as 
well as if he were engaged in that busi- 
ness. He can speak his assured’s lan- 
guage. He knows when to suggest in- 
crease or decrease in fire insurance car 
ried, how to draw forms for that class of 
risks, how various companies settle their 
fusses; in short, he knows just what the 
assured ought to know to keep himself 
protected, but not overinsure d, in the best 
companies. 

There is technical engineering advice 
which many agents are not competent to 
give. Some who have a large enough 
business employ engineers and schedule 
experts to do this for them. Others can- 
not afford this outlay, but they usually 
could get the service free of charge from 
the experts employed by their companies, 
provided they represent companies that 
have such men on their staffs to help 
their agents. The services of such experts 
are often worth more to the agent than 
higher commissions from companies which 
do not employ them. 


The Ideal Agency Partnership 


Good salesmanship pays higher compen- 
sation than any other work in the insur- 
ance business. When large income taxes 


(Continued onypage 56) 
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By-Products of 


Public Official Bonds 


By Lewis Hibben, Assistant Secretary National Surety 


In a year of a Presidential election, 
Public Official Bonds are of predominant 
importance to insurance representatives, as 
at this time the elections and appointments 
of state and county officials and the offi- 
cials of the politicial sub-divisions of 
states and counties are more numerous 
than ordinarily. Governed largely by 
statute, bonds are required of the success- 
ful candidates resulting in a very sub- 
stantial volume of premiums in the aggre- 
gate. This is by no means the only 
alluring feature of this attractive class of 
business, as the “by products” of official 
bonds and the “leads” accruing there- 
from enable the solicitor to extend the 
scope of his activities in many lines of 
suretyship and insurance. In certain in- 
stances, the application for Public Official 
Bonds has been known to result in entree 
to productive fields not heretofore access- 
ible. Public Official Bonds are usually 
“controlled” by personal friendship or by 
political affiliations. It is to the interest 
of the solicitor to cultivate every oppor- 
tunity to secure contact with the party 
chairman of the state and counties and 
the chairman of local party committees, 
whose aid should be enlisted, if possible. 

The premium question has been defi- 
nitely settled by a number of states which 
have authorized the expenditure from the 
public funds of the cost of public official 
bonds. Even where this is not the case, 
the nominal expense of corporate surety- 
ship should be justified from the official’s 
point of view by the advantage of com- 
mencing his administration unfettered by 
obligations to personal sureties aad by the 
assistance which surety companies, from 
the years of practical experience and as- 
sisted by their legal departments, are in a 
position to render. Furthermore, it is the 
practice of many companies to periodically 
examine the official’s accounts without ex- 
pense to him and the official directly 
benefits by the advice and suggestions of 
competent auditors. 


Public Official Relies Upon Agent 


The election or appointment of a pub- 
lic official not only results in application 
for an official bond but creates a demand 
for other classes of bonds and insurance. 
It is your duty as well as to your personal 
interest to safeguard the welfare of your 
client (the public official) in every re- 
spect. You are the specialist, and he re- 
lies upon you for complete protection. 
You are morally obligated to point out 
every possibility of loss and to prescribe 
the proper form and amount of insurance. 

Closely associated with the Official Bond 
is the necessity for adequate protection 
for the cash and securities frequently re- 
tained by the official in his office safe or 
vault. Particularly in the Far West such 
cash and securities frequently aggregate 
large sums, and the official is responsible 
for the safe keeping and safe guarding of 


the public property. Where such circum- 
stances are established facts, the official 
should be urged to secure fire and bur- 
glary insurance (including messenger 
hold-up and robbery insurance) in ade- 
quate amount. Affiliated with the Official 
Bond is the advisability of depository 
protection. The statutes of many states 
render depository bonds mandatory, but 
where such is not the case the official 
should be advised of the liability for the 
safe keeping of the public funds which he 
is incurring, and should be informed that 
it is his prerogative to require the de- 
positories used by him to protect him with 
corporate depository bonds. After ex- 
ecuting the depositories’ bonds and thereby 
enabling the banks to qualify as deposi- 
tories for public funds, you have obtained 
new “prospects” for blanket bonds or 
fidelity schedules or position bonds. Safe 
Deposit Box Insurance, Fire, Burglary 
and Robbery and Messenger Hold-up In- 
surance are not to be overlooked. 


Protecting Subordinates 


Public officials are responsible in the 
event of breach of duty on the part of 
anyone in their employ, and in justice to 
themselves should require from their sub- 
ordinates protection similar to that which 
the principal official is in turn required to 
furnish to the county or the state. The cost 
of corporate bonds of this nature is nomi- 
nal, and inasmuch as the deputies derive 
pecuniary or other benefits by reason of 
their appointment, it is reasonable for the 
official to expect them to defray the small 
cost of the protection to which he is en- 
titled. 

When you bond the county treasurer, 
the county commissioners, the county en- 
gineer and the county attorney, you es- 
tablish relations with officials who are in- 
fluential in determining the award of con- 
tract bonds. Similar relationship should 
be established, if possible, with the state, 
school, municipal and district govern- 
ments. Bear in mind that judges and 
clerks of courts are in a position to refer 
to their favorite insurance broker appli- 
cations for bail, fiduciary and other court 
bonds. Can you arrange with your city 
clerk to advise you of applicants for 
licenses and thereby establish a productive 
field for license and permit bonds? 

Summing up, we arrive at the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First—Public Official Bonds should be 
aggressively solicited, for the reasons out- 
lined above. 

Second—It is the solicitor’s duty to 
recommend to his client every. form of 
insurance rendered advisable by existing 
circumstances. 

Third—When contingent liabilities have 
been properly insured a systematic canvass 
should disclose many potential prospects 
in other and fertile fields of insurance and 
suretyship. 





W. S. Crawford on 
Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 54) 


were recently disclosed, leading insurance 
brokers were found to be paying much 
more than the company officials. It ought 
to be evident, then, that one who can sell 
insurance is usually wasting time when he 
does office work that others could do better 
and more cheaply. 

There are excellent insurance agents, 
however, who are not good salesman. 
Some of these do fairly well, but if they 
were yoked up in partnership with good 
salesmen they would make more money 
for the firm than they make individually 
because they would run the office better 
than the salesman partner does and leave 
him free to get business. Furthermore, 


some of these well-informed insurance 
men who find salesmanship distasteful are 
more effective in holding business against 
competition than the man who originally: 
sold it is. I have in mind a powerful 
firm one of whose members is a great 
salesman but finds it advisable to call in 
his more studious partner when the very 
strongest arguments have to be advanced 
either to get a risk or hold it, especially 
against mutuals or reciprocals. 





Why Some Agencies Slip 
An agency which has been built on the 


solid foundation of representation of good 
comp?nies and on the integrity, service 
and square dealing of an honorable, active, 
well-informed agent is a valuable insti- 
tution, but its stability and value are in- 
creased if the personal part of the foun- 
dation is being renewed and reinforced 
from time to time. The companies in the 
office go on for decades or centuries 
growing constantly stronger. The agent 
himself grows stronger for a time and 
then begins to wane as success enables 
him to take life a little more easily and as 
age makes him desire to do so. Then, 
unless he has young men coming on to do 
the heavy work and keep up the drive, his 
agency slows down, comes to a standstill 
and then begins to slip. Ordinarily young 
men of the type necessary to keep the in- 
stitution growing decline to be mere 
salaried employes for more than a limited 
time; if they cannot get an interest and 
have an actual voice in the management 
of that agency they organize new ones 
of their own. 

It is needless to give examples. Every 
man who will look about him can see in- 
stances of fine old individual agencies that 
are standing still or retrograding, and of 
firms and corporations which are making 
other old agencies forge ahead and grow 
greater every year. 





Should Represent a Company That Is 
Well-Known 


With competition as keen as it is, the 
agent who is wise will avail himself of 
all the aids he can get. There are com- 
panies which help agents materially. They 
have great reputations generally or they 
are very highly regarded locally because 
they are local institutions or have stood 
well the test of local hard experience. So 
far as the reputations of companies help, 
these institutions are valuable to the agent. 
There may be others just as good, but if 
they are little known in his locality their 
reputations do not help him get business. 
It is worth something to an agent to have 
his companies advertise, if for .no other 
reason than to make his competitors 
familiar with their names and _ standing. 
To have an insurance agent say, “I don’t 
know much about that company,” does 
not enhance its value in the eves of a lay- 
man nor make him think more highly of 
the agent who wrote his insurance in it. 





The Erratic Executive 


Nearly every agent has to do a number 
of things which pay him no returns; the 
smaller the number, the better for him. 
One class of these transactions which pro- 
duce no revenue is changing business from 
company to company where explanations 
and correspondence are necessary. Some 
companies have business policies about as 
variable as a dyspeptic’s view of life. I 
recall a former western manager who, on 


examining returns of fire premiums by 
states, would be suddenly seized with an 
ambition for more income and instruct his 
field men to authorize larger lines, trim 
the prohibited list and go after the busi- 
ness. A few losses would quench his en- 
thusiasm and cause him to shut up like a 
clam. 

An agent is foolish to waste his time 
representing a company conducted in that 
way. The best of companies have to alter 
their underwriting policies from time to 
time as experience changes or they lose or 
gain reinsurance facilities, but they do not 
change them with every change of the 
seasons. 

‘The average agent is unwise to put “all 
his eggs in one basket.” It gives the one 
company too much power over him, If 
a change of representation becomes neces- 
sary the agent has to expend energy un- 
profitably in explaining to assured why he 
has transferred his risk from a company 
that has paid him losses satisfactorily to 
one that he knows nothing about. 





“Selling” Insurance 


Sir William Schooling, British insur- 
ance authority, writing to the London 
“Daily Telegraph,” resents the expres- 
sion of “selling” insurance. A gentleman 
of the old school, of considerable 
dignity, he thinks insurance should be 
regarded in this light: ; ; 

“It always seems to be a pity for in- 
surance companies to talk of ‘selling’ 
security or policies. They would do 
better to emphasize the fact that they 
provide policyholders with the machinery 
for mutual co-operation for their com- 
mon good. It is by combination 
through an insurance office that. indi- 
viduals who are exposed to the risk of 
financial loss from various causes can 
escape the risk and the financial ill- 
effects by utilizing the law of average. 
This way of looking at things brings 
out most clearly some of the important 
principles upon which insurance has to 
be conducted. * * * The process of sell- 
ing a thing becomes more interesting 
when we regard it, as we rightly should, 
as a process of extensive co-operation 
for the mutual benefit of everybody con- 
cerned. Insurance is so simply and di- 
rectly a matter of co-operation that it 
seems rather a pity to disguise its at- 
tractiveness by talking of ‘selling’ it.” 

Unfortunately for Sir William’s the- 
ories, there are ever so many people 
who would not carry insurance at all 
if it were not “sold.” Just as people 
walk carelessly into automobile death- 
traps—jaywalking—so, too, they are in- 
different about their property and their 
business. They must not only be re- 
minded of their responsibilities, but 
forced to shoulder and then to protect 
them. 


Service Company Dupes Tell 
Their Story 


(Continued from page 6) 


would réceive the policy in a few days 
from the office. 

He then pulled out a paper from his 
pocket which bore a gold seal, on which 
was contained also the word “Attna,” 
and this letter stated that he was a 
duly authorized representative of the 
7Etna and than anything that could be 
done for him would be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

I then give him my check for $59.50, 
making the same payable to the A&tna 
Automobile Service Corporation. He 
told me to make it payable’ to 
that name because this was the name 
of the special automobile service depart- 
ment of the big AStna company, which 
had been created for the purpose of com- 
ing within some new law which required 
all automobile owners to carry liability 
insurance. This check, No. 14, and dated 
July 2nd, 1924, had also annexed there- 
on a voucher statement on the left end, 
as indicated on the bank check, which 
is hereto annexed and made a part 


thereof, and marked Exhibit “A.” When 
I filled out this check No. 14 in the 
marginal columns under the words “This 
check is in settlement of the following 
bills: I put down “For insurance for 2 
years.” 


Now, when this check came back to 
my bank, for payment, the voucher on 
the left end of this check had been cut 
off and detached. 


When I was about to make this nota- 
tion and entry on the voucher on the left 
hand portion of the check, Mr. Kaiser 
said: “It is not necessary to put. any- 
thing down there.” I told him I did not 
issue any checks without indicating on 
the checks just what the item was. I do 
not know where the words “No protest” 
stamped on the face of my check No. 14 
came from, but this stamp never ap- 
peared on any other check of mine be- 
fore. 

On July 5, 1924, I received the an- 
nexed letter through the United States 
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Service Company Dupes Tell Their Story 


mail in a stamped and sealed nevelope, 
bearing a United States two-cent postage 
stamp, the envelope of which, however, 
I mislaid. (The letter stated that the 
application had been received and ac- 
cepted.—Editor’s note.) 

I also received on July 10 the an- 
nexed envelope, addressed to me, and 
sent by the Attna Automobile Service 
Corporation. This envelope contained 
identification card which Mr. Kaiser had 
also promised me and also the policy. 
A photographic copy of the fact of the 
policy sent to me is hereto annexed and 
made a part hereof. (The “policy” was 
one of the auto service contracts, similar 
to many others, but containing the 
amounts recoverable in case of injury.— 
Editor’s note.) 

At the time of ordering this policy 
this man, Kaiser, also gave me an acci- 
dent blank form, which he said I should 
fill out in case of an automobile accident, 
and mail to the A£tna. 


I have at all times heard of the big 
Attna Life of Hartford, Conn., and 
through conversation with many others 
and also through reading of various ad- 
vertisements, newspaper articles and 
magazine notices, had become familiar 
with the word “Aftna” and the word 
‘“Atnaize,” and knew that that related 
to the Aftna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, and that this company ad- 
vertised also extensively its automobile 
service and its automobile insurance. 
When this Mr. Kaiser mentioned to me 
that he was from the Aftna and spoke 
of the sign “A*tnaized” I did not have 
any suspicions that there was anything 
wrong. 

In fact, when I told him also that I 
would like to get this policy through 
the local A<tna agent as a local man, he 
told me that the A®tna Life was not giv- 
ing this proposition through the regular 
insurance brokers and agents, but that 
he was a salaried man and that this was 
a field proposition on which he and other 
salaried men were working and that the 
proposition would remain open only until 
that Saturday, July 5. When I received 
the policy, identification cards and let- 
ter I did not even think that there was 


anything wrong because the word 
“7Etna” was used on these papers. 
Today, when I came down to the 


AStna Life Insurance Company, the main 
office, at 100 William Street, New York 
City, to ascertain the reason for my 
check being defaced, that is in the man- 
ner [ have above mentioned, namely, by 
cutting off the voucher on the left end 
of the check, I then was informed that 
the policy that I had was not a policy 
issued by the Attna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and it was then I learned I had 
been deceived. 


Bentley V. Jacobus, Jr. 


Sworn to before Frances Michelson, 
notary public, July 11, 1924. 


What Home Office Said 


Bentley V. Jacobus, Jr., being duly 
sworn, deposes and further says: 

Supplementing my affidavit of the 11th 
of July, 1924, I beg to state that shortly 
thereafter, I went to the office of the 
said Attna Auto Service Corporation at 
99 Nassau Street, to ascertain directly 
for myself whether I had actually been 
deceived, because I did not want to rely 
upon the word of any other party. I 
asked for Mr. Kaiser, and was told that 
he was out of town. Then I asked for 
one of the officers of the corporation, 
or some one with authority, and then 
was interviewed by a light complexioned 
man, who said his name was Wernow. 

I stated to him that I had bought one 
of their policies for $59.50 and told him 
what Mr. Kaiser said, namely, that when 
I would take their full protection policy 
for $112 that the Etna would then give 
me a large A£tnaized sign, to put in front 
of my garage, and send me the service 
repair work for AXtnaized automobiles, 


and - I would be given credit for 

I asked Mr. Wernow whether his com- 

pany would actually do this, and whether 
the insurance was really good. He said 
to me, “I will have to take this up with 
Mr. Kaiser, as soon as he returns, for 
I do not know of any $59.50 policy. It 
must be a special offer he has given you, 
and we will carry out any promises made 
to you by Mr. Kaiser. This policy is 
even better than the ordinary automobile 
insurance policy that you get.” 
I told him I was going on my vaca- 
tion, and would like to get a full pro- 
tection policy, and one also covering my 
employees as well before I went away. 
Mr. Wernow then said to me, “Call up 
tomorrow at 10:30 A. M. to see if Mr. 
Kaiser has returned, and make an ap- 
pointment for him to come to see you 
about that policy.” 

I called up the following day, and was 
connected with Mr. Wernow on the tele- 
phone, and he told me Mr. Kaiser had 
not yet returned. 

Then I asked him if he could not take 
care of it, and I told him I wanted to 
know if I would still be covered while 
I was gone. I told him that if I was not 
covered as stated by Mr. Kaiser, that I 
wanted returned to me the amount that 
I had paid this company, which was 
$59.50. He told me that everything would 
be all right; that I would have to wait 
until he could see Mr. Kaiser before 
arranging for the exchange of the policy 
and giving the A€tnaized sign. 

Thereafter, I called up several times, 
but did not succeed in making an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Kaiser, nor have | 
yet received back any refund of my 


$59.50, nor have I received the other 
policy. 

Bentley V. Jacobus, Jr. 
Sworn before Frances Michelson, 


notary public, August 28. 
How Another Agent Worked 


I, W. Grant Wyckoff, residing at 
Smithfields, N. Y., swore as follows: 

On March 13, 1924, about 10 A. M., a 
man who said he represented the Aftna 
Life Insurance Co. stopped in my store 
at Smithfields, N. Y., and wanted to in- 
sure my cars in the Attna Life Insurance 
Co. I told him I had three cars and he 
said the premiums would be $83.00, if I 
only used one car at a time $41.50, and 
that this would cover me for collision, 
property damage and liability up to $10,- 
000, or will cover me for anything except 
fire and theft. If I had an accident I 
was to notify the company by letter, but 
if it was a case of manslaughter I was 
to telephone the company at once. 


He had a policy in his hand but did 
not hand it to me to read. I did not 
think anything about this, as I thought 
I could read it over when I got mine, 
because it looked like a regular policy. 


When he said he represented the Aétna 
Insurance Co., I assumed he meant the 
large Attna Co., that is one of the largest 
and best in the county, as I had pre- 
viously known of their good reputation 
in handling of claims, and of giving 
service. He also spoke of the large 
advertising campaign that was going on 
in all the big papers, and in magazines 
like the Saturday Evening Post. 

I gave him my check and he laid a 
card on the table and told me to make 
it out like this—“To the A<tna Automo- 
bile Service Corporation.” He then took 
my check to the bank and had it cer- 
tified. 

He also told me I was to have an 
agency for selling hard rubber tires, and 
that all I had to do was to sell the tire, 
and take the wheel off the car and a 
garage man in Suffern would come up 
and take the wheel and bring it back 
with the tire on. 

He did not leave me any receipt and I 
thought the check was receipt enough. 
He told me the accident report blanks 
would come with the policy. 


I did not at any time have the man’s 
name, but thought that as long as he 
was from the Aftna Life Insurance Co., 
as he said he was, that he was all right. 

I have read the above, and it is true. 


Long Island Garage Owner Snared 


George Gertner, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says: reside at No. 89-02 
Hollis Court Boulevard, Bellaire, Queens, 
L. I. On June 15th, 1924, about 3 o’clock 
P. M., a man came into my shop at 212th 


Street and Hillside Avenue, Bellaire, 
Queens, L. I, and said, “My name is 
Keyser. I am from the A£tna Life In- 


surance Company, and I am trying to lo- 
cate a service station for the A*tna in 
this neighborhood. Are you equipped to 
handle a service statiov?” I replied, 
“Yes.” The man then said, “The A¢tna 
is now running a big campaign for new 
policyholders, and it is necessary for us 
to have a service station in this vicinity. 
If we give you this service station, you 
are to repair all cars, insured in the 
‘Etna, that are damaged with an acci- 
dent within a radius of ten miles. You 
will know the A£tna policyholders by 
their identification card which each 
policyholder carries. You are to repair 
the cars and then forward the bill to 
us. Have you any insurance on your 
own car or this garage?” I replied, “No.” 
This man Keyser then said, “In that case 
it will be necessary for you to have your 
cars insured in the Aétna in order for 
vou to have this service station. 


“The AEtna Life Insurance Company 
will insure your own car or any car that 
you have in the garage upon which you 
are making repairs up to $1,500 for lia- 
bility, $1,500 for property damage, and 
$1,500 for collision or damage to your 
own car. They will also give you $1,500 
insurance for yourself or any one riding 
in the car with you that is injured in an 
accident, whether you are on a business 
call or a pleasure call for $59.50. This, 
of course, is much cheaper than you 
could get it ordinarily but because of 
this campaign which ends very soon, and 
the fact that we are desirous of putting 
a service station here, the A®tna will 
pay the other half of the insurance them- 
selves.” 

I have only heard of one A®tna Life 
Insurance Company whose _ advertise- 
ments I have seen in the newspapers 
and magazines, and I asked this man if 
he was from the big tna Insurance 
Company, and he replied, 


' “Yes, I am 
from the Automobile Division of the 
Aétna Life Insurance Company.” I told 


this man that I did not have the money 
with me at the present time, as I had 
only been in business here a short while, 
and told him to return the following 
day. He did not return, however, until 
June 23rd, when he came with another 
man. I again asked him if he was 
from the big Aétna Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., and both he and 
the other man both said, “Yes, but we 
come from the Automobile Division.” 
Mr. Keyser then made out an application 
which he signed, and I also signed, pay- 
ing him $15 in cash, for which he gave 
me a reecipt which is annexed to and 
is part of this affidavit, saying that the 
policy would be forwarded to me within 
the next ten days. 


Now, I have had insurance before but 
have never read a policy word for word, 
nor have I read the application word for 
word. When this man handed me the 
application for me to sign, I did not read 
it, because at the same time he showed 
me what he said was a bond of $5,000, 
made out by the New York State In- 
surance Department in his name, but this 
I did not read either, as I relied upon 
this man when he said he was from the 
Automohile Division of the A®<tna Life 
Insurance Company, which I knew was 
one of the biggest and best insurance 
companies. 

I did not know, however, until today 
when a man sent out by the A&tna Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., 


came to see me that I had been deceived 
into buying something that was not an 
insurance policy. 


Poughkeepsie Invaded 


Fred Anderson, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says: I reside at 44 South 
Clover Street, City of Poughkeepsie, 
County of Dutchess, State of New York. 

On April 11, 1924, about 10 A. M., I 
was working on a job on Washington 
Street, Poughkeepsie, when a man came 
up to me and said: “I represent the 
‘Etna Insurance Company, and would 
like to talk to. you about insurance on 
your car. Have you an indemnity pol- 
icy?” I said, “No.” He then replied, 
“The Aftna is making a special cam- 
paign now which ends tomorrow night, 
and is giving special rates. This cam- 
paign is getting as many policyholders 
in this vicinity as we can. Now you 
have heard of the A<tna Life Insurance 
Company and what a big company it 
is. Well, I am from the Automobile 
Division of it, and we will insure your 
car against liability up to $10,000, prop- 
erty damage up to $1,000, and all collision 
losses on your car, and insure you and 
any one riding in the car for $1,500 at 
the special rates for the campaign which 
is $41.50 for two years.” 

Now, I have heard of the Aétna Insur- 
ance Company for many years, and have 
known of them as one of the biggest 
and best of the companies, and when 
this man said he was from. the 
Automobile Division of the A&tna, I did 
not make any further inquiries but paid 
him $20.75, as I had read the advertise- 
ments in the magazines and papers that 
the Aftna Life Insurance Company is 
putting in, and as this man said he was 
from the Attna Life Insurance Company, 
and his entire talk was about insurance, 
premiums and accidents, I believed him. 

I have never been in the habit of 
reading my policies or applications word 
for word, but rely upon the name of 
Aztna, because that means to me one of 
the biggest companies in the world. 

About a week later, I met one of the 
insurance men in the town and asked 
him about this wonderful offer, and he 
said he had heard nothing of it. I 
thought this strange, as this salesman 
said the Attna had a large office in 
Poughkeepsie, New York. I then wrote 
a letter to the company whose name was 
on the receipt, but received no answer. 
It was not until a man came up from 
the real Attna Insurance Company to 
interview me, which was today, that I 
became disillusioned and realized I had 
been deceived. 


What Etna Was Incorporated to Do 


In its certification of incorporation the 
Attna Automobile Service Corporation, 
pursuant to Article V of the Stock Cor- 
poration Law, said the following: 

“The purposes for which the said cor- 
poration is to be formed are as follows: 

“To institute, maintain and carry on 
a system of service stations for supply- 
ing automobiles with necessary services 
in performing repairs, machines and pro- 
vide supplies, accessories and spare 
parts, also to render all classes of service 
usual and customary with service sta- 
tions for automobiles and motor trucks, 
including aiding in the recovery of stolen 
or lost cars, to aid owners in the adjust- 
ment or settlement of accident claims, 
arising from injuries suffered by or 
caused by the automobile or motor cars 
with regard to which service is rendered. 

“To act as purchasing agents for sup- 
plies and maintain an exchange for trad- 
ing of automobiles and motor cars by 
subscribers to the company’s service, and 
generally to render automobile owners 
with such service as they may require. 

“Also to buy, sell and deal in power 
propelled vehicles of all kinds, spare 
parts, engines and machinery used in the 
same, and all kinds of accessories and 
supplies for such vehicles. 

“That the amount of the capital stock 
of the said company shall be the sum of 
six thousand ($6,000) dollars which shall 
consist of common stock, 
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YESTERDAY You Did Not Know That This Family Existed 














Courtesy, “New York Herald-Tribune”’ 


TODAY You May Be Sued 





When a business man who owns a truck 
or a fleet of them wakes up in the morn- 
never knows what a_ peck of 
trouble he may be in before the night rolls 


ing, Ire 


Because when one of his trucks hits 
pedestrian or some one else in a Street, 
the driver may make the owner liable for 
enough damages to break the establish- 
ment. He thinks he has only struck a 
man. As a matter of fact, behind that 
man may be a very large family with 
children who make a most sympathetic 
ippeal to a jury. 
The cut reproduced above is that of the 


John Dugan family, which is now beiny 
supported by the oldest girl. Dugan was 
killed while riding a bicycle that was hit 
by a truck owned by Sullivan Brothers, 
contractors of Flushing, L. I. A suit for 
$100,000 damages followed, together with 
long publicity stories in the daily papers. 
So far as is known, Sullivan Brothers had 
a policy with very low limits. A_ story 
about the general subject of public liability, 
written by a well-known Chicago agent, 
but not discussing the Dugan incident, will 
throw additional light on the needs for 
this kind of protection, 


Liability Insurance 


By E. J: Schafer 
Meeker-Magner Co., General Agents, General Accident, Chicago 


“Ooh! My side !” 

That’s what she said after the car in 
vhich she was a passenger had been 
struck by another whose owner after 
vetting out and giving her car a hasty 
survey said “Well, no damage done, I’m 
vlad to say.” And then as an after- 
thought, he could not help asking as 
he looked at the passengers “No one 
hurt, is there!” With a mental alert 
ness that grasped the potentialities of 
the incident she put her hands to her 
side and cried of the pain on her ribs. 

Now that owner needed Liability In- 
surance! He was about to become the 
victim of the unscrupulous. He needed 
more than a policy contract. He needed 
more than the ‘financial resources of 


the company that issued the policy. He 


needed insurance that afforded him the 
best kind of investieation, and because 
this incident came before the courts, he 
needed the best legal defense. 


Plenty Enough of Real Injuries 


That incident is just a little side light. 
fhe principal need for Liability Insur- 
ance lies, of course, in the claims for 
real injuries. To insert a few illustra- 
tions: 

The contractor whose hoisting cable 
broke and dropped a steel beam from 
an upper story to the ground a few 
feet from the intersection of two busy 


boulevards; the owner of a building in 
a crowded retail section whose coping 
dropped to the street at the luncheon 
hour; and the restaurant owner whose 
cook sought to hasten a slow coal fire 
with gasoline because the place was fill- 
ing with hungry patrons. 

Those are unusual only in that each 
accident was productive of many indi- 
vidual claims. However, catastrophes do 
not constitute the field of Liability In- 
surance, they merely dot the landscape 
like an occasional lake. The fertile field 
of solicitation lies between. Even the 
householder with a pet dog which “nev- 
er bites” may find a policy cheaper than 
the dog. The building owner concerned 
with taxes and maintenance will have 
cause for real anxiety after an elevator 
accident or even when some tenant falls 
on account of a worn hall carpet or 
missing stair railing. The automobile is 
responsible for its full share of liability 
claims but so much has been written 
about it that it will only be mentioned 
here. Not until, if ever, the automobile 
has driven the horse and wagon off the 
streets, can the team owner go without 
Liability Insurance. Horses will some- 
times move when they are supposed to 
be hitched; they are known to run 
away; occasionally, they drive the wag- 
on pole into the passengers of an auto- 
mobile. Then, too, there is the risk ap- 





For $100,000 To Support It 


parent to every one who has made his 
perilous way over, around and under 
the unloading plank. 

Without a specific order some offices 
deliver a Manufacturers’ Public Policy 
along with concurrent Compensation in- 
surance and report a small percentage 
of rejections. That being true, it is ap- 
parent that the need of that protection 





E. J. SCHAFER 


and its relatively low cost are well ap- 
preciated. 


A Common But Stupid Objection 


Some people reply to the sales talk 
for Liability Insurance: “I don’t need 
it. I haven’t anything they could get 
anyway.” A broker who has been par- 
ticularly successful in selling to this 
class stresses the anxiety, want, and 
misery of those injured on account of 
his prospect’s building, factory, team or 
automobile and uses that reply for his 
own argument, leading them to the hu- 
manitarian service performed by insur- 
ance companies which provide certain 
indemnity for negligence to the injured 
on behalf of those who individually do 
not have the means to pay proper and 
adequate compensation. He advocates 


the doctrine that the innocent sufferer 
of the legally negligent act of another 
should receive an unfailing compensa- 
tion for his injury, and if that cannot be 
provided by the individual, than insur- 
ance should supply the medium. As a 
matter of fact while those strong finan- 
cially need the insurance in order that 
their accidents may be investigated and 
adjusted by experts, the absolute need 
for it is among those not so fortunate- 
ly situated who not only cannot inves- 
tigate and adjust but have not the re- 
sources with which either to defend un- 
just claims or to satisfy legitimate ones. 


Property Damage 


The Liability family has a bouncing 
youngster named “Property Damage.” 
Liability Insurance is so often associated 
only with personal injury that liability 
for damage to the property of others 
has not grown beyond babyhood. That 
it will attain an importance comparable 
with personal injury is more than a con- 
jecture. A recognition of the need of 
Teams and Automobile Property Dam- 
age insurance is reflected in the compa- 
nies’ premium figures but these forms 
do not begin to cover the immense field 
for Property Damage Liability. For the 
first time the manual published about a 
year ago designated rates for Property 
Damage coverage for Manufacturers. 
Contractors and others. This served to 
direct attention to the need of such pro 
tection on the part of almost every em 
ployer. No doubt it still will be some 
time before this form is regularly writ- 
ten, but as it’s necessity is better ap- 
preciated it will appear in conjunction 
with personal injury liability just as in 
Automobile Insurance, Property Dam 
age and Personal Injury coverage are 
written together. 

Several people became ill after eat 
ing a manufactured food article; a me 
chanic was burned by the explosion of a 
defective blow torch; a dealer supplied 
a householder with a load of gasoline 
instead of fuel oil; and a laundry leit 
a rusty pin in a bed sheet. The resultant 
accidents became the basis of personal 
injury claims and illustrate both the 
need and the market for another form 
of liability coverage known as Product 
Public Liability Insurance. Very little 
of this form has been written although 
when attention is directed to it, it is 
easy to sell because the possibility of 
claims is obvious. 
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RIOT AND CIVIL. COMMOTION 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Cc. R, STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
GEO. B, SEDGWICK ) Assistant 
EDWARD O. BASSE | Managers 


NEW YORK CITY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
210 Sansome St, SAN FRANCISCO 
GEORGE H. TYSON, General Agent 


CLIFFORD padi Assistant 
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NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN: KAY, Vico Prerident - 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T, BASSETT, ‘Secretary 
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STATEMENTS 





ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK 
ssaers asses gama, = _er summing _rowevuaebams 


$14,683,598.32 $8,181,979.10 $3,000,000 *$3,501,616.22  $6,501,619.22 =~ 


ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


$5,025,111.42 $2,949,854.39 $1,000,000  $1,075,257.03  $2,075,257.03 


ORGANIZED 1984 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


$3,673,818.99 $2,208,445.09 $600,000 $865,373.90  $1,465,373.90 


ORGANIZED 1686 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


$4,757,541.29 $2,938,245.94 $1,000,000 $819,295.35 — $1,819,295.35 


HEAD OFFICES 
NEWARK, N. J. PHILADELPHIA, PA. _PITTBURGH, PA. 





DEPARTMENT OFFICES 





Western Department Pacific Department 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managere 


“As changed April, 1924 
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